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PREFACE. 



I INTEND this little book to serve as an introduction to my 
Senior Class Book of British History, lately published. 

Written with the distinct object of being attractive to young 
readers, it is characterized (as I believe every work written to 
attract the young ought to be) by an idiomatic simplicity of 
language, and a free pictorial style. 

The plan of the Work aims at presenting, in the first instance, 
a short Summary of each Period or Reign ; and then supplying in 
the form of a Story fuller details of the more prominent and 
picturesque events. The Chronological Lists correspond with 
those of my more advanced Histories of the British Empire, so 
that a pupil becomes familiar from the beginning with a frame- 
work of Dynasties and Reigns, on the knowledge of which all 
accurate acquaintance with the subject depends. The intro- 
ductory Summaries, printed in smaller type, supply a consecutive 
outline of British History, which may be studied either with, or 
apart from, the Stories. 

I may state that the Stories will be found useful in supple- 
Luenting those descriptions, which the limited size and diversified 
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contents of a School History often render necessarily meagre 5 
for, especially in dealing with the more romantic portions of 
English History, I have resorted freely to the narration of 
anecdotes and the accumulation of picturesque details. 

w. r. c. 

January 1870. 
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OF 



THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 



THE ROMAN PERIOD. 



Chief Events. — The Celts, who inhabited Britain, were disturbed in the year 
55 B.C. by the arrival of Roman soldiers under Julius Caesar. What we call the 
Roman Period of our history then began. It lasted during four hundred and 
sixty-five years. 

It was not until the reign of Claudius, 43 a.d., that the Romans gained any 
decided success in Britain. Shortly after that time a brave British chief named 
Caraetaeus was defeated and taken prisoner; and the Druids were expelled 
from Mona (Anglesey). Agricola was the chief Roman governor of Britain. 
During nine years he held power : and, having invaded Caledonia or Scotland, 
he defeated a chief named Galgacus in the Battle of the Grampians, 84 a.d. 
The principal Roman Walls were the Wall of Hadrian, from the Tyne to the 
Solway Firth (121 a.d.), and the Wall of Antonine, from Forth to Clyde (140 A.D.). 
The Roman Bmperor Severus marched through Caledonia, as far as the Moray 
Firth. Just previous to 300 a.d. Carausius, a Roman admiral, seised Boulogne, 
and established himself as ruler in Britain. This was one sign that the Roman 
power was decaying in the island : another, and a stronger sign, may be found in 
the Sack of London (867 a.d.) by the Picts and Scots. Finally, in 410 A.D. the 
Emperor Honorius wrote a letter, withdrawing his legions from Britain. 



THE ROUAir LEGIONS IK BRITAIN. 

About nineteen hundred years ago a Roman general was fighting 
against the brave savages, who lived in the country we now call 
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France. His name was Julius Csesar ; he was a man of a pale 
face and a body thin with sickness. But in spite of his weak 
body he was very fond of war. When he had beaten the people 
of Gaul, he made up his mind to carry his soldiers over the 
narrow belt of salt water which divides France from England, 
or, to use the names of this old time, which separated Gaul from 
Britain. Many ships had visited Britain before this time, for 
the purpose of getting tin and pearls ; but no army had ever 
invaded the country. It was not for tin and pearls that CaBsar 
intended to bring his soldiers into Britain, but that he might 
be able to tell the people of Rome, when he went back there, 
that he had conquered this distant place and added it to the 
great Roman territory. 

The island of Britain was then covered with forests, the home 
not only of yellow-haired men, who drew blue patterns, as 
sailors do, on their breasts and arms, but also of wolves, wild 
boars, and white-maned bulls. The beaver built his house in 
the rivers, and large birds, called bustards, ran heavily in great 
flocks over the plains. As for deer, eagles, red foxes, wild cats, 
and other animals, which are now to be found chiefly in desert 
places, where men seldom go, they ran and flew and burrowed 
everywhere. Along the southern coast the people wore woollen 
dresses of red plaid, and were fond of putting chains round their 
necks and having brooches to pin the folds of their tartan. They 
lived in houses made of rods tied together into the shape of a 
bee-hive or a sugar-loaf. Their religion, which was called 
Druidism, was a strange mixture of truth and falsehood, for 
while they knew that there is a God, they worshipped the 
mistletoe and the serpent, and in sacrifice to their gods burned 
large wicker cages full of men and women. 

Early one morning in August some of these Britons were 

standing on the rocks of white chalk, from which the coast 
65 of France can be dimly seen, when they noticed a swarm 
B.o. of black specks on the very edge of the sea. The black 

specks were Csesar's ships — ^galleys rowed by very many 
oars. As the ships came nearer, the Britons saw that they were 
filled with men in armour made of brass ; and before very long 
the sharp snouts of the galleys were driven by the force of the 
oars in upon a sloping piece of sand on the coast of Kent. The 
Britons had now gathered in a great army, on horseback and in 
wooden cars, to beat back, if they could, this attack of the 
^-^^nans, of whom they had often heard terrible stories from 

ants of Gaul. At first the Romans were afraid to leap 
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into the sea and fight with the tall men of Kent. But an officer, 
seizing the image of an eagle, which was the Roman standard, 
jumped into the water and cried, " Follow me/* In a moment 
the sea was filled with Boman soldiers, and a fearful battle began 
on the edge of the sand. The British chiefs threw away their 
plaids and whirled their long swords fiercely round their heads. 
But the Boman soldiers were drilled to fight in line, and, as 
soon as they had formed, they rushed forward with extended 
shields and plunged the short broad blades of their swords into 
the defenceless breasts of the brave but untrained soldiers of the 
island. Before sunset the Bomans were digging the trenches, 
with which they always surrounded their four-cornered camps. 
During the short time — about eighteen days — ^which Caesar spent 
in Britain, he was attacked more than once by the British cars, 
which came dashing in on the Boman ranks, ripping up with 
the scythes, that stretched like broad wings from the centre of 
their wheels, any poor wretch, too stubborn or too slow to jump 
aside. 

Next year the great Boman crossed the sea again to Britain 
with ten times as many ships, carrying five legions instead of 
only two. He landed on a silent shore, for the natives had re- 
treated to some distance from the sea. When he came in sight 
of the barricades which they had formed beside a river, he hardly 
knew how to force his way, for large trees had been cut down 
and lay with their heavy trunks and thick twisted boughs be- 
fore the only passage that his soldiers could take. Cutting down 
more trees and carrying earth, the Bomans raised a mound, 
which they climbed by creeping up all together in a dense 
swarm, holding their shields aloft so that the edges overlapped 
like slates on a house-roof. 

The only man in Britain able to stand against Julius Caesar 
was a chief called Cassibelan, whose town or fortress of mud and 
sticks stood probably near the town of St. Albans north of 
London. We can picture to ourselves a giant man, dressed in a 
coat and trousers of red plaid and a short blue cloak of fine-spun 
wool, on whose breast glitters the tore, or rolled collar of gold, 
which was the sign of high rank and authority. We can follow 
him, as he strides, bronze blade in hand, down the dark avenues 
of oak, that surround the cavern, in which the Arch-druid or 
High Priest of the Britons dwells. We can fancy the frequent 
meetings of the old Priest, with his long beard of snow and his 
trailing white robe, and the impetuous Soldier, whose blue eye 
is all on fire, and who impatiently tugs the floating ends of his 
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amber moustache, while the wise old Pontiff advises retreat and 
caution and delay. Such may have been the chieftain, in whom 
the hopes of the Britons now rested. 

After Gassar had spent ten days in repairing his ships, which a 
storm had severely shattered, he moved on to the Thames, whose 
current slid smooth and deep between him and the object of his 
march. Cassibelan, who was on the north side of the stream, 
had driven thick planks of oak into the muddy bottom of the 
river-bed, and had lined the approaches to the ford with similar 
rows of wooden stakes. But the Romans forced their way 
across in spite of these, and soon reached the town, where the 
British chieftain dwelt among the woods of Hertfordshire. Its 
timber defences were as unavailing as the stockades by the 
Thames. The brass-coated legionaries broke through, and re- 
freshed themselves after their hard fighting with unlimited meals 
of beef and mutton ; for great herds of cattle had been collected 
within the British camp. 

Caesar was too good a soldier not to see that he might waste 
all his force to no purpose in victories like these. What was the 
use, he thought, of beating the islanders from bush to bush, 
when the cutting down of a few trees would make a fortress in a 
day, and they had always the dense imtrodden forests to fall 
back upon, if the worst came. He accordingly went back across 
the sea to Ganl, and wrote in that famwis Latin book — The Gom- 
mentaries — which tells the story of his wars, an account of his 
two invasions of Britain. 

The Roman soldiers did not come back to Britain for ninety- 
seven years. Then, too, there was a man like Cassibelan, 
43 but perhaps even a greater chieftain. The Romans called 
A.D. him Caractacus. When they had defeated him and killed 
his brother in the Essex marshes, he fled to the mountains 
of Wales, and prepared to fight to the last for his country. The 
place he chose was very strong, being surrounded with high rocky 
hills, and defended in front by a deep swift river, rushing down 
in foam. Wherever there was any passage, through which the 
enemy might get, he blocked it up with heavy stones. When 
the flashing of yellow light far down the glen showed that the 
Roman soldiers were coming to battle, Caractacus made a speech 
to the clans, that had gathered from all the hills around, and 
reminded them how their forefathers had driven Caesar away. 
But what could the poor brave naked Britons do ? In spite of 
all the heaps of stone, the Romans forced their way into the 
camp : and the soft copper swords of the Britons and their little 
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shields of basket-work were bent or hewed to pieces by the 
hard sharp steel weapons of the attacking force. When he saw 
that the blood of the Britons was flowing like water, and that 
the hollows among the rocks were filled with heaps of dead, 
Caractacns fled, until he came to the house of his stepmother, 
from whom he begged a lodging and some food. Pretending to 
be friendly, she gave him these, but took the earliest opportunity 
of binding his limbs with cords and giving him up to the 

Romans. 

It was the custom of the Romans, when they captured any 
distinguished warrior, to lead him before the chariot of his 
conqueror through the streets of Rome, which were adorned 
with garlands of flowers, and filled with people in holiday dress. 
The procession was called a Triumph ; and, when the pageant 
reached the slope of the Capitoline Hill, the captives were led 
aside and killed. For such a fate was the noble Caractacus re- 
served. Brought to Rome in chains, he was forced to walk 
through the shouting streets; and, as he walked and looked 
around him with brave blue eyes, whose light was unquenched 
by suffering and captivity, he was heard to say with a wondering 
smile, " How can people who have such splendid houses here 
envy me a little cottage made of wood in Britain ! " And, when 
he was brought before the Emperor Claudius, who sat dressed 
in gold and purple on a throne, his conduct was so noble, and 
his calm words of conscious rectitude made the monarch so much 
ashamed, that he restored the unfortunate soldier to freedom. 
We do not know any more about Caractacus. 

A little later a British lady was daring enough to face and 
fight the Romans. Her name was Boadicea. While the Roman 
governor was away in the island of Mona, which we call An- 
glesey, engaged in destroying the Druids, who had fled to the 
oak forests there, this brave woman stirred up her people in 
Norfolk to war. She had good reason to make war against the 
Romans. Her husband, dying a little earlier, had left half his 
wealth to them, in the hope that they would let his widow and 
orphan girls live upon the rest. But the greedy Romans took 
the whole, and whipped this Queen of the Iceni with rods, when 
she ventured to ask for that which was her own. This was 
more than she could bear ; and, when she drove in her chariot 
to a great assembly of British warriors, and, spear in hand, told 
them the shameful tale, they raised a yell of revenge and rushed 
oflf to bum the Roman towns and massacre the inhabitants. 
Seventy thousand were killed, before the governor Paulinus got 
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back with bis soldiers. And iben of course tbere was a g^eat 
battle. It was fougbt somewhere on the low shore of 
61 Essex. Paulinus placed his men with their backs to the 
A.D. sea ; and the Britons in a countless swarm came on, think- 
ing that they had hemmed their enemy at last into a fatal 
comer. So sure indeed were the islanders of winning the battle, 
that they brought their wives and daughters to look on from a 
semicircle of cars, which bordered the edge of the plain. But the 
Bomans, forming themselves into a body like a wedge, made so 
fierce a charge that they broke through the British line and 
drove the fragments in terrible confusion back upon the cars. 
And then what a scene there was I Britons, with their blue 
breasts bare, and their yellow locks matted with blood, trying all 
that bravery could do against both bravery and discipline com- 
bined — ^women shrieking and wringing their hands, or discarding 
the fears of their sex in the horror of the time and rushing to 
grapple in deadly fight with the soldiers of the Legion — noise 
and slaughter everywhere — and everywhere the Roman sword 
drinking blood, and spilling life upon the grass. When Boadicea, 
who had come to battle dressed as for a splendid festival in a 
robe of bright colours, a loose flowing cloak, and a golden collar 
that matched the colour of her carefully combed hair, saw the 
slaughter of her people and the quick extinction of all her hopes 
of victory and revenge, she did what heathens thought it very 
noble to do, and put an end to her life by swallowing poison. 

It was, however, not Julius Caesar, and not Paulinus, but a 
Roman general called Agricola, who really planted the Roman 
power firmly in Britain. Coming in the year 78 a.d. across the 
strait, he set to work at once both to conquer and to civilize. 
While he made the wilder tribes feel that Roman swords were 
sharp indeed, he taught the more peaceful and submissive Britons 
to dress and dine in the Roman fashion, and to cultivate the 
rose, the violet, the cherry, and the grape. In his seventh 
and last year he met a great host of Caledonians under 
84 Galgacus in battle on the Moor of Ardoch close to the 
A.D. Grampian Hills. In vain the brave savages of the Perth- 
shire moors used their dirks and shook the hollow balls, 
which were put on the butt-end of their spears to frighten the 
foe with a loud jingling noise. The Romans killed 10,000 of 
them ; and still on the hill close by may be seen two great cairns 
or heaps of stone, which probably mark the burial-place of the 
fallen brave. 

In thinking of Agricola we must not forget that his ships dis- 
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covered, or rather made certain of, the fact, that Britain is an 
island. 

Such is the story of the struggle, which ended in the Romans 
adding Britain as a province to their great empire. By building 
Walls with towers across the narrow parts of the island, north 
and south of the Cheviot Hills, they shut the wild Caledonians 
into the forests of the north ; and by making great paved Boads 
through the southern half of the land they secured a way of 
reaching any part with their troops. But the making of roads 
and gardens was a trifling benefit in comparison with the intro- 
duction of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, a blessing which must 
certainly be assigned to the Roman invasions of our land. We 
do not know who first preached Christianity in Britain ; but it 
is very likely to have been some poor soldier or grave centurion 
of the Legions, who had read those wise and faithful words, 
"WTitten to the Romans by St. Paul, or had perhaps heard the 
aged prisoner in his own hired house, telling the gracious tale of 
Infinite Love, which he was never too weary to repeat and 
enforce. 



TIME OF THE HEPTARCHY. 



Chief Events. — The period of the Heptarchy derives its name from the 
Seven Kingdoms, founded in Britain by Teutonic tribes who came from Holland, 
Germany, and Denmark. The first invaders, Hengist and Horsa, are said to 
have landed in 449 a.d., that is about forty years after the departure of the 
Romans. 

The first kingdom established was Kent Then Sttsaex and Wessex were 
founded along the English Channel, and the Celts fled to the mountains of 
Devon and Cornwall. Essex, East Anglia (Norfolk and Suffolk), and North- 
wmbria (stretching from the Humber to the Forth), then filled up the east coast; 
and, lastly, Mercia was established in the centre of England. The Celts, who 
were driven away, fled to the mountains of Wales. It took about 140 years to 
found these kingdoms, which may be classified thus : — 



Southern. 


Ecutem. 


Central. 


Kent. 


Essex. 


Uercia. 


Sussex. 


East Anglia. 




Wessex. 


ITortbumbria. 
(Inclading Deira.) 





These kingdoms (eight, if we count Deira) were at constant war with one 
another ; and three — Wessex, Mercia, and Northumbria — became by conquest 
more powerful than the rest. The three then contended, until Wessex survived 
as the sole conqueror, having absorbed the territory of all the other seven. 

Edwin of Deira— Penda of Mercia — Ina, the lawgiver of Wessex — and OflFa the 
Terrible, a cruel King of Mercia, were the most famous monarchs of the 
Heptarchy. 

The most remarkable event of the time, apart from war, was the landing of 
Augustine, who came from Rome in a.d. 597, to preach Christianity to the 
Anglo-Saxons. It must not be forgotten that a Scotchman named Patrick, and 
cin Irishman named Columba had been previously engaged in a similar work 
—the former in Ireland, the latter in Scotland. 



HOW THREE KEELS BECAME EIGHT KINGDOMS ; OR, THE ST0R7 

OF THE TEITTOir SETTLEMENTS. 

The story commonly told about the first arrival of settlers from 
the German shore is so romantic that I cannot help relating it, 
although many cull it a mere fable. 
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Some years after letters from Honorius, the Emperor of Rome, 
had recalled the few Roman soldiers that remained in Britain, 
there came to the coast of Britain three keels or ships, filled with 
men called Jutes, who, in addition to the usual swords and 
spears, carried axes and great steel hammers for slicing 
and smashing hostile skulls. Their leaders were called 449 
Hengist and Horsa ; and their hanner bore the figure of a.d. 
a white horse. They came just at the right time. A 
struggle for power had been going on between a British chief 
and a Roman chief, and the former was in great need of help. 
They helped him ; but not for nothing. Their request indeed 
seemed a modest and almost a silly one, for they asked him to 
sell them as much land as might be covered with the skin of an 
ox. But the meaning of the thing appeared, when the chieftains 
drew their knives, slit the hide into many narrow thongs, and 
inclosed with these as much ground as afforded room for the 
building of a castle. Vortigem was fairly outwitted in this 
transaction ; but he paid many visits to Thong-caster, as the 
stronghold waa called. During one of these visits,, while wine 
and mead were flowing freely, a pretty fair-haired girl called 
Rowena, the sister of Hengist, knelt down before the British 
chief, and offered him a cup of wine, saying, as she placed it in 
his hand, '^ Dear King, your health." It is said that he was so 
enchanted both by her great beauty and the winning kindness of this 
action that he entreated her brother to permit her to marry him, 
and ofifered, as a sort of bribe, to make over Kent to the Jutes, if 
Rowena became his. The sacrifice of so fair and fruitful a piece 
of land did not please the British people, who not being in love 
with Rowena, could see with clearer eyes than their King. They 
rose in rebellion under Yortimir, the son of the enamoured old 
chieftain, and in the war, that followed, the Jutes were severely 
beaten and for a time driven from the land. But Rowena, who 
remained behind at the British court, to fascinate and direct 
Vortigem, could deal with other cups than those of wine. She 
poisoned Vortimir, and secured the recall of Hengist. He came 
back, resolved to try stratagem again. A conference, intended to 
settle all disputed points, was agreed upon; and to it Vortigem, 
expecting nothing but a drinking-bout, went with three hundred 
of his officers. There was drinking indeed ; but, when the mead 
had confused the brains and enfeebled the arms of the British, a 
signal-shout from Hengist of " Unsheathe your swords," caused 
all the Jutes to start to their feet, and with short blades, which 
till now had been hidden in their hose, they murdered every one 
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of their guests except Vortigem, who was more useful alive than 
dead. At once the British King yielded up Essex and Sussex, 
but he did not live long afterwards, for we are gravely told, fire 
came down from Heaven and burned him with all his family, as 
a punishment for his sins, both personal and those that were 
against the nation he had betrayed. 

Gradually settlers from the German shore spread themselves 
along all the flatter portions of the English coast and eastern 
river-basins, forming seven or eight kingdoms, usually called, 
from the former number, the " Heptarchy." 

The great hero of the British struggle against these foreign 
inroads was Arthur, a King of south-western Britain, whose 
capital was Camel ot in Somersetshire, and on whose banner was 
embroidered in gold the in^jage of a dragon. He founded the 
Round Table, an order of knighthood including the best and 
bravest soldiers of his realm ; and to them he set an example of 
nobleness, purity, and valour, which has caused his name to be 
remembered ever since with reverence and admiration. In his 
home he was not happy, for his wife Guinevere was, with or 
without her own consent, carried off from him by a prince called 
Maelgoun, and it took a year of hard fighting to bring round the 
treaty which restored her. The death of Arthur has been dressed 
up by the old ballad- writers with all kinds of magical and unreal 
incidents; and our greatest living poet, Alfred Tennyson, has 
followed their example in writing about this ancient King. They 
tell us, for example, that when Arthur was wounded in his last 
battle, and lay almost dead, he commanded a faithful knight, one 
of the last survivors of the Round Table, to take his sword 
Excalibur, whose hilt was all starred with precious stones, and to 
fling it out into the middle of a lake that lay near. The knight 
went, but returned without having done what he was told. With 
all the sternness the wounded King could muster, he uttered the 
command again ; and the knight went down among the reeds to 
the water's edge, and flung the sword out with all his might. 
It went wheeling through the moonlit air, but, before it could 
splash upon the surface, an arm clothed in white rose from the 
bosom of the lake and seized the hilt ; and then a barge came 
floating over the lake with three ladies in long black robes, who 
took the dying King on board and carried him off to Fairy -land. 
It was a favourite belief among the superstitious peasants of 
Britain, whenever they felt the oppression of their conquerors 
very keenly, that King Arthur would soon come back to set them 
free. The most likely account of Arthur's real end seems to be, 
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that be fought a battle at Camlan in Cornwall with bis nephew 
Modred, who bad stirred up a rebellion, and that, being mortally 
wounded on the field, he was carried by sea to the Abbey at 
Glastonbury, where he died. 

The conversion of the Anglo-Saxons to Christianity is said to 
have happened in this way : There was a famous Pope called 
Gregory the Ghreat, who, before he was raised to the chair of St. 
Peter, had been filled with a desire to rescue the inhabitants of 
Britain from idolatry. One day in crossing the market, where 
slaves were sold, he saw some very handsome boys, whose red and 
white complexion, golden hair, and soft blue eyes took his fancy 
at once. He asked who they were, and being told that they 
belonged to a nation called Angliy he cried out, '^ They are not 
Angli but An gelt ^' (that is angels); And from that hour he 
formed a resolve to work for the conversion of that race of 
beautiful pagans. It was not, however, until a letter came from 
Ethelbert of Kent, who had married a Christian wife, that the 
first missionaries left Rome for the distant island. The journey 
was long, and the danger of going among the wild islanders seemed 
very great ; so Augustine and his forty monks turned back to 
Rome in fear. Gregory insisted that they should start again for 
Britain ; and they accordingly passed through France and 
crossed the narrow sea to Kent. The Kentish peasants 697 
were quite as much surprised to see the olive-cheeked a.d. 
Italian priests, as these priests were to see the smiling 
fields of a land, in which they had expected nothing but 
forest and heath. A meeting between the King and the 
missionaries was arranged, and a very splendid scene it was. 
In glittering dresses the monks walked forward at a slow 
and solemn pace from their dwellings to a place where the King 
and the Queen sat on thrones in the open air. The sound of 
their voices, chanting Latin psalms, was heard, sweet and low 
in the distance, and then^ as they came near, swelling into the 
full strong peal of manly music. When they came in sight, it 
was seen that a picture of a Man, bleeding on a cross, was 
carried before them, and that each long-robed foreigner held a 
silver crucifix in his hand. Nothing could be kinder than the 
way in which Ethelbert received the strangers, and, as soon as 
they declared the object of their coming, he gave them houses to 
live in and money for their regular support. Nor was it long 
until he yielded to the quiet influence of his wife Bertha, and 
was baptized into the Church, of which Augustine was a 
missionary 

(262) 2 
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There is much romantic incident in the story of King Edwin 
of Deira, under whose sceptre Northumbria was converted to the 
faith of Rome. Driven from his throne by a usurper, this prince 
wandered about the middle of England for a long time, and then 
waded through the fens that border the Wash, until he found, as 
he thought, a safe refuge in the wooden palace of King Redwald 
in East Anglia. Redwald promised to protect him; but the 
faith of the host, who was very avaricious, was undermined by 
an offer of some gold from the usurper, who had taken Edwin's 
place. His fear too was excited by a threat of war in case of 
refusal. One night Edwin was just preparing to go to bed in 
Redwald's house, when a friend came in and told him, that men 
who had come from Northumbria to induce Redwald to slay him 
were at that moment under the same roof as sheltered him. 
Alarmed and perplexed, he dressed himself, and went out into 
the dark, where he could not be seen, and, sitting down upon a 
stone, which was opposite the palace door, fell fast asleep. In 
his sleep he had a wonderful dream. A tall majestic-looking 
man seemed to come and ask him what he was doing there in the 
dark alone, when everybody else was in bed. 

" How does that concern you ? " said Edwin to the ghost. 

" Ah," said the kingly figure, " what would you give to the 
person who should save you from your present danger and restore 
you to your throne ? " 

" I would give everything I possess in the world," said 
Edwin. 

" Would you obey a being who might be able to teach you the 
sure road to happiness here and hereafter?" 

" Yes," said Edwin, " I would." 

"Then," said the shadow, putting its hand on the prince's 
head, " remember this sign, and, when it is given to you, remember 
to keep the promise you have just made." 

Almost at the same time within the house Eedwald's queen 
was engaged in persuading her husband not to shed the blood of 
his guest Edwin. Overcome by her strong entreaties, the 
Anglian King chose to engage in a war rather than 
617 stain his hands so infamously, and, going out to battle on 
A.D. behalf of Edwin, he won on the banks of the Idel a great 
victory, which resulted in the death of the Northumbrian 
usurper and the replacing of the lost crown on the head of the 
wandering prince. 

A dark-haired Christian monk, Paulinas, came from Kent to 
be the chaplain and confessor of Edwin's second wife, and to him 
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is ascribed the introduction into Northumbria of the religion he 
professed. He worked on Edwin's superstitious feelings by going 
in one day and laying his hand on the King's head. Edwin was 
just then a good deal impressed and softened by a narrow escape 
from assassination. A person, pretending to be an ambassador, 
had rushed on him with a sword, and but for a faithful nobleman, 
who flung himself before the point and received the thrust, Edwin 
would have been killed. To hack the villain to pieces took the 
guards but a few seconds. The first Northumbrian that was 
baptized was the baby daughter of Edwin ; and soon after her 
admission into the Church the high priest of the heathen service 
took an opportunity of showing how little he cared for the 
temple, in which he had been accustomed to conduct a 627 
false worship. It was the law in Northumbria that priests a.d. 
should neither ride on horses nor carry spears. In order 
to defy the idols which he had served, Coifi mounted a horse, and, 
taking a spear in his hand, galloped to the inclosure of the temple 
and flung the weapon in. Convinced by the fact, that no punish- 
ment followed so daring an outrage, the people ran to get torches, 
and soon the heathen temple was in a blaze. A large wooden 
church was built at York, and there Edwin was baptized. 

Fenda, the pagan King of Mercia, hated Edwin, because he 
had yielded to the preaching of what seemed to his bloody mind 
a weak tame superstition ; and he also envied the peace and plenty 
wliich distinguished the kingdom of Northumbria. 
Accordingly, raising an army and getting the King of 633 
Wales to help him, he fought with the army of Edwin in A.D. 
the pine forests of Hatfield, where Edwin's head was 
carried from the battle-ground stuck on the point of a Mercian 
Bpear. 

But Penda was only a fierce warrior ; one of his successors, 
OSakf King of Merda, was both cruel and crafty. The worst of 
Offa's crimes was the murder of Ethelbert, commonly called a 
saint, but really a pious King of East Anglia, that is of the plain 
between the Wash and the Thames. Offa had several very lovely 
daughters, with one of whom the East Anglian King fell in love. 
The young lady returned his passion ; and the princely lover, 
having sent her some rich presents, came to visit the court of Offa 
for the purpose of completing the arrangements for the marriage. 
We have then a story somewhat similar to that of Macbeth as 
told by Shakspere. The guest arrives — a noble, young, and 
very handsome man. The fair princess brightens and blushes 
with love and happiness; and after the Saxon fashion the evening 
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is spent in carousing. When the guests have cut their slices of 
roast beef from the spits, while kneeling slaves offer them the 
smoking joints, the mead and the wine go romid the board ; and 
the harpers, playing on an instrument of five strings, sing the 
deeds of old heroes and the praises of the gallant bridegroom and 
the pretty bride. Amid all this feasting and apparent joy Offa 
and his wife, who was quite worthy of her cruel husband, have a 
black thought deep in their hearts, and their plans are all laid. 
Presently Prince Ethelbert grows tired, and bids good-night to 
all the guests. His sleeping-room is hung with silk and tapestry; 
and there stands an easy-chair, heaped with soft cushions, in- 
viting him to rest his tired limbs. He gladly sits down — and 
finds himself hurled to the bottom of & deep hole, where men 
smother him with the cushions on which he had been tempted to 
recline. The poor girl, whom a cruel father and a most unnatural 
mother had thus deprived of her lover, ran out into the darkness, 
and found her way through the woods to a monastery, where she 
arrived with bleeding feet and soaked dress, and where she spent 
the rest of her life in sorrowful prayer. 

The sister of this poor stricken lamb underwent a very different 
fate. Her name was Eadburga : and she too was beautiful, but 
it was with the beauty of the tigress or the coral-snake. Married 
to a King of Wessex, she used poison to kill all who interfered 
in any way with her pleasure, and a fatal cup which she had 
mixed for a courtier whom she disliked, by some mistake was given 
to the King, her husband, who drank and died. She had been 
cunning enough to provide for such a result by gathering great 
sums of money, and with these she sailed to Germany, where 
the Emperor Charlemagne welcomed her both on account of 
her father's fame and her own beauty. In his dominions she 
became abbess of a nunnery, but acted so basely that she was 
expelled. Travelling then to Italy, she sank lower and lower, 
had at last only one slave left to wait on her, and, losing even 
this attendant, was forced to end her days in Pavia, a wretched 
sick and hungry beggar. 



EARLY SAXON KINGS. 



NIKTH CENTURY. 



A.Dl 



EGBERT — began to reign 827 

ETHELWULF (son) 836 

ETHELBALD (son) 857 

ETHELBEBT (brother) 860 

ETHELRED L (brother) 866 

ALFRED (brother) 871 

TXNTH OXNTU&T. 

EDWARD the Elder (son) 901 

ATHELSTAN (son) 926 



▲.1}. 

EDMUND L (brother) 9«2 

EDRED (brother) 946 

ED WY (nephew) 956 

EDOAR (brother) 969 

EDWARD the Martyr (son) 976 

ETHELRED IL the Unready (half- 
brother) 978 

SLKVXNTH OBNTUKT. 

EDMUND IL, Ixonaide (son) 1017 



Chief Events.— There were fifteen Early Saxon Kings. Beginning with 
Egbert, and closing with Edmund Ironside, their line extended during not quite 
two hundred years. 

The Danes, who had already begun to make descents upon the shore of Eng- 
land, were defeated at Hengsdown in Oomwall by Egbert. But their chief op- 
ponent was King Alfred the Great, whose reign lasted for forty years (871-901 
A.i>.). The Battles of Wilton, Etlf^dune, and Ware formed his most famous 
victories. 

The other celebrated man of the period was Dunstan, an Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, who ruled England under some of Alfred's descendants. The disaster at the 
Synod of Calne, described in the last picture of his time, occurred in 978 a.d. 

The Saxon line was deprived of the throne for a time by the folly of Ethelred 
the Unready. This prince caused a terrible massacre of Danes to take place 
throughout his kingdom on St. Brioe's Day in 1002 a.d. He did not foresee that 
the friends of the slain would come over burning with revenge. Sweyn, King 
of Denmark, and his son Canute succeeded in establishing a Danish monarchy 
in England in 1017 a.d. 



THE DEEDS 01 KINO ALFRED THE OBEAT. 

A RAGE of men, commonly called the Danes, but more correctly 
known as the Norsemen, affected the history of all Western 
Europe, and especially the history of England, to an immense 
extent. They were something of the Saxon type — fierce fair- 
haired warriors, whose blue eyes darted lightning, and whose 
chief weapons were the axe and the war-hammer. Their favour- 
ite plan was to push up the riyers in their light vessels, which 
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were painted and gilt to represent dragons. When they came to 
a town, they killed the people, carried off the wealth, and burned 
the houses to the ground. They carried a banner, on which the 
image of a huge raven was displayed in dark and terrible colours. 
They hated the Saxons, because the latter for the most part had 
abandoned heathenism for a certain form of Christianity. 

The man, who fought most bravely and successfully against the 
Danes, was bom about sixty years after they began to plunder 
the English shore. He was Alfred, the son of Ethelwulf and 
Osberga, and is celebrated in history as Alfred the Great. Few 
kings, who have borne that additional title, have deserved it 
so well. 

From his earliest days Alfred showed signs of ability far be- 
yond what is common. A story is told of his childhood, which, 
though not certainly true, may find a place in this book. One 
day his mother, or rather his step-mother, showed Alfred and 
liis brothers a book of Saxon poetry, bordered and adorned with 
very beautiful paintings or illuminations, as they were then 
called, and promised to give the precious manuscript to which- 
ever of the boys would repeat the poetry best. Alfred, aged 
about six, won the prize. 

But, when Alfred came to the throne in his twenty-second 

year, he ran the risk at first of displeasing his subjects 
871 by ruling them too harshly, and forcing new laws too 
A.D. violently upon them. For this reason it was that, 

when the Danes made an attack by sea upon the 
southern shore, there were very few men who cared to help Alfred 
in beating them back ; and so the young monarch was driven 
from his throne to hide himself among the woods and marshes of 
Somersetshire. This piece of temporary bad fortune did good 
both to him and to his people. It softened the sternness of his 

nature, and allowed them time to forget his early harsh- 
877 ness. His hiding-place was an island called Athelney, a 
A.D. little patch of ground covered with alder trees. A bridge 

was built over the stream, and here the King lay for a 
whole winter. It was while he lived in this miserable condition 
that he found his way one day into the cabin of a man that 
herded oxen. The man was out, but his wife welcomed the 
wanderer, and invited him to sit down and warm himself at the 
fire of logs, that crackled in the centre of the clay floor. Alfred, 
who was dressed in the clothes of a peasant, took out his knife 
and began to shape a part of his bow that needed trimming. 
The woman asked him to see that the cakes, which were baking 
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on the fire, did not bum ; but be was either too tired, or too 
much wrapped in thought, or too much devoted to the shaping 
of his bow, for, when she turned again to look, the bread was 
black and smoking. Little dreaming that she was scoUiing her 
King, the herdsman's wife poured out a torrent of shrill abuse, 
and told the culprit that, although he was lazy in watching the 
cakes, she was sure he would eat them gpreedily enough, when 
they were baked. 

When the news spread quietly among the Saxons of Wessex, 
that Alfred was living in the swamp of Athelney, the young men 
gathered secretly round him ; and, when the white blossoms of 
the hawthorn came out, he left the island with a little army of 
brave men. Before engaging in battle, he is said to have taken 
the very dangerous step of going in a minstrel's dress into the 
camp of the Danes and playing there, imtil he was invited to 
feast with the chief. All the evening he played and sang most 
skilfully, and the unsuspicious Danes talked in the pauses of the 
music about their plans and their contempt for the conquered 
Saxons. His ear, though he did not seem to listen, caught every 
word of the boastful talk, which was all the truer and less guarded 
when the mead began to affect the soldiers' brains. When the 
revel was over, the minstrel stole away to the little Saxon bivotuut 
in the forest of Selwood, and there made his arrangements for an 
attack upon the Danes. Next day he managed to place his men 
between the Northmen and their camp, which was a round or 
oval inclosure high upon a hill. It was sunset before the 
battle was decided. The Danes ran away up the sides of 878 
the hill and hid themselves in their camp, where, for a a.d. 
fortnight, but no longer, they held out against the assaults 
of a Saxon army, which grew larger every day. By the Battle 
of Ethandune, as the first eucoimter is called, Alfred regained 
the throne of Wessex. 

Alfred, although tortured by an internal illness, was a most 
active man. Having invented time-candles, which burned down 
one inch every twenty minutes, and having then made lanterns 
of horn to keep the draughts from blowing out the light, he 
divided his day into three equal parts, one allotted ^,o business, 
a second to study and worship, and the third to rest and recrea- 
tion. After a. short sleep imder a goatskin quilt he rose with 
the earliest dawn of summer to his work. A short prayer and 
a scanty breakfast were his first concerns. After spending some 
hours in the business of the State, he would mount his horse, and 
gallop off into the forest after a wild boar or a red deer. Then 
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came dinner and a sleep, after which some more official work 
was done. The evening was given to studv, dictation, or literary 
conversation. 

We have seen how Alfred suffered in Athelney and triumphed 
at Ethandune. He inflicted another great defeat upon the Danes 
before he died. There came to the shore of Kent a fleet, that 
seemed nimiberless, consisting of more than two hundred ships ; 
and its chief was Hastings, the best known pirate of his day. 

The Danes landed, and, by forming intrenched camps, 
896 succeeded in holding their ground for a long time. Their 
A.D. principal station — and their last — was at Ware upon the 

Lea, whence they threatened London on the north. 
Alfred came on them at a time when they were just preparing 
to reap a field of com, which some Saxon farmer had sown, but 
upon which all the summer they had been casting covetous eyes. 
We can faintly imagine their rage when they saw one half of 
Alfred's force lay down their spears and set to work on the grain 
with sickles. The reaping, the binding, the carting were calmly 
and securely done, while the Danes looked on in helpless rage 
from their strong intrenchments, which were utterly useless in 
this case. Alfred knew well that the Danes depended chiefly on 
their ships, and that to render these useless would be like rob- 
bing Samson of his hair. Secretly, therefore, but ceaselessly he 
set diggers to work upon the banks of the stream, who trenched 
the land in two long channels, parallel to the natural bed of the 
river, in whose waters the Danish fleet was floating. When all 
was ready he cut a way for the river to flow into these artificial 
troughs, and thus rendered the stream so shallow that the ships 
ran aground and fell on their sides, useless and incapable of being 
stirred by wind or oar. It was a fatal blow to the pirates, who 
abandoned their works, and, scattering over the country, got 
home with difficulty next year in some leaky ships, which they 
managed to borrow from the Danes of the eastern coast. 

Five years after this skilful achievement, Alfred died, to the 
q^^ intense joy of the Danes, whose hopes of conquering Eng- 

land I'evived, and to the lasting sorrow of the Saxon 

people, who had received more benefit from this sick man 
than from any of their previous Bangs. 



RYE nCTUBES FBOH THE LIFE Of DUITSTAV. 

1. The School-boy.—There used to be upon a hill in Somer^ 
setshire a vast monastery, which owed its foundation to a colony of 
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Irish monks. It was the Abbey of Glastonbury, where the 
bones of Arthur were buried, and where his guilty Queen Guine- 
vere, if tradition tell the truth, had previously found a place to 
hide her humbled head. There we see a boy at study in the 
school ; his loose dark dress girt carelessly about him, and the 
missals and parchments, which supply food to his unresting 
brain, scattered in every direction round the solitary worker. 
Other boys are playing in the orchards, or begging dainties in 
the Abbey kitchen ; but little Dunstan pores on and on over the 
crabbed text-hand of a grimy scroll, taken from the bottom of 
some worm-eaten chest in the library, until his vision swims, 
and with a shower of sparks dancing before his darkened gaze, 
he falls heavily from his seat in a swoon. His sleep-walking 
and his studies have ended in a brain fever. 

2. The Mo]ik.^Night has darkened down upon the weather- 
beaten timbers of Winchester Churcli. There is no moon in the 
sky, and clouds obscure the light of stars. But from the lower 
part of the cathedral wall, almost on a level with the groimd, a 
ray of light streams out with flickering current, sometimes glow- 
ing red like a dull carbuncle, sometimes flashing with the lurid 
blue of a sudden lightning-burst. And, as the belated dweller 
in some neighbouring house passes by with short quick step and 
beating heart, he hears the ringing of metal and the hoarse cries 
of a man, who seems to be struggling with a demon. It is 
Punstan, who dwells in that miserable cell, dug deep below the 
ground. And all night long he beats iron on the anvil, and 
keeps time to the swinging of his sledge with the hoarse chant of 
psalms. A fever of another kind, brought on not by study but 
by love, has driven the monk to solitude. 

3. The Abbot.— The great Chapel of Glastonbury is crowded 
with monks and priests in dresses of many hues — candles gleam 
on the lofty walls — censers swing out clouds of blue perfumed 
smoke — the golden vessels devoted to sacred rites, and the* cruci- 
fixes of ivory and silver glitter in costly array upon the altar. 
It is evident that some imposing and gorgeous ceremony is in 
progress. Prominent in the crowd of churchmen is a face we 
have seen before — still young, but darkened with a manlier 
beauty than it used to wear, and clouded by no traces of that 
weak and morbid brain, which affected it in earlier days. It is 
Dunstan assuming ofiice as Abbot of Glastonbnry. In the esti- 
mation of his age his accomplishments were such as adorned the 
post. He possessed a handsome face, a fluent tongue, a rich and 
cultured musical talent, and was also skilled in the casting of 
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"bells, the painting of glass windows, and the carving of crucifixes. 
Aided by such qualities and acquirements, he rose step by step 
at court, until he secured influence over the very Crown itself. 

4. At Court.— Edwy the Fair, a King and bridegroom of 
eighteen years, received the crown from Archbishop Odo one day 
at Kingston-upon-Thames. A table was spread with the profuse 
plenty, which pleased the Saxon appetite, and great flagons of 
mead and wine were placed at frequent intervals along the board. 

There sat many churchmen of various degrees, and there 
966 sat Dunstan too. The coronation had gone slowly off, 
AJD. and at least to Edwy the feast seemed tedious and pro- 
longed. It was natural that the handsome youth should 
find it so, for the ceremonies of the one and the riotous wassail 
of the other had kept him all day long from the society of the 
beautiful Elgiva, his young wife. When he saw that the drink- 
ing had begun in earnest— and drinking was carried then to a 
shocking excess — Edwy quietly left the hall, and hurried away 
to the presence of his wife and her mother, who sat with their 
embroidery in one of the bowers of the palace. On entering the 
bower, the tired King took off his crown and rolled it away upon 
the floor, weary both of its weight and of the tedium it had cost 
him that day. But he was hardly settled in his seat when the 
door burst open, and two churchmen came in to ask him in the 
name of Primate Odo why he had dared to leave the hall, com- 
manding him at the same time in most ungentle tones to return 
instantly to his place. This was too much for a King to bear ; 
and Edwy answered their insolence with haughty- words. 
Dunstan seized the slight figure of the King, put the rejected 
crown upon his head, and dragged him by main force back to 
the banquet room, now noisier than ever. The picture would 
be incomplete without the consequences of this fatal tumult. 
Edwy, stung with rage, demanded from Dunstan an account of 
royal treasure, committed to the Abbot's care, and, when he re- 
fused to give it, drove him by military force out of the Abbey 
into exile in Flanders. Poor Elgiva was pursued with pitiless 
cruelty by Odo, who branded her on the face with an iron dish 
reduced to a white heat, and then banished her to Ireland. And 
when she came back, cruelty worked a more dreadful crime upon 
her by cutting the sinews of her knee joints, and leaving her to 
die. Edwy lost half his kingdom, and soon lost his life also. 

5. At CaJne. — ^A great dispute arose between Rome and the 
English clergy* and in this dispute Dunstan was the leading 
champion of the Papal power. The strife hinged chiefly on the 
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right of priests to marry, as the national priesthood of England 
had always been used to do. In -this struggle Dunstan, now 
made Primate of England, took the part of the Benedictine 
monks. The great assembly to debate this disputed 
point was held in the town-hall of Calne, which lies in 978 
one of the chalk valleys of Wiltshire. We can easily a.d. 
imagine the building of rough planks, with a tiled roof 
and a stone foundation, which then represented an English town- 
hall. And we can see the troop of nobles and churchmen, that 
went up the broad ladders, which led into what we would con- 
sider a mere loft. There go Earls and Thanes, wearing over 
their woollen coats, that reach the knee, long cloaks, lined and 
edged with the fur of the marten. Above their black shoes, 
split from the instep to the toe, the cross-garter of leather runs 
from ankle to knee, and through the overlapping thongs shines 
the bright red or blue of the hose below. And there in a greater 
crowd, with shaven heads and long embroidered robes, with 
crosier and with crucifix of rare device and precious material, 
go the Prelates and Abbots, who represent the contending parties 
in the Church. The long low room is almost filled with all the 
noblest and most learned men in Britain, met in the assembly 
known as the Witenagemot An eloquent bishop from Scotland 
speaks in defence of the opinions held by the national clergy, 
and then Dunstan, who stands at one end of the chamber, sur- 
rounded by his adherents, gets up to reply. He works himself 
into a tremendous passion, and after one passage of great excite- 
ment, calls on Heaven to punish the impious men who oppose 
the course which he wishes all the clergy to adopt. At that very 
moment a loud crash is heard, and, when the dust has somewhat 
cleared, it is seen that one half of the floor has broken down below 
the opponents of the Primate. There among the fragments of the 
wood lie bleeding bodies, qmte dead, and many sufferers, whose 
limbs are broken or bruised. It was a master stroke of wicked- 
ness, for few can doubt that the joists of the flooring had been 
tampered with by Dunstan. This ambitious and powerful prelat« 
died in 988 ▲.!)• 



THE DANISH KINGS. 



A.IX. 

CA.NTTTB (son of Swejm) began to reign 1017 

HAKOLD (son) 1086 

HABDICANUTE (half-brother) 1089-1041 

Chief Events. — From 1017 a.]>. to 1041 a.d., a period of twenty-four years, 
three Danish Kings ruled in England. Canute, who reigned for eighteen years, 
has sometimes been called the Great. He invaded Scandinavia, and won in 
war the crown of Norway. This victory made him King of England, Denmark, 
Norway, and Sweden. During a pilgrimage to Rome he obtained concessions in 
favour of English travellers. Harold and Hardicanute, his sons who reigned in 
succession, were Kings of no importance in history. 



HOW A DANE OBTAINED THE ENGLISH THRONE. 

There was a Saxon King, who was called the Unready. His 
true name was Ethelred. He was one of those silly people, who 
are always doing the wrong thing, and who, if you give them 
ever so much time and opportunity to prepare for coming danger, 
will be found at last only beginning to look round them, when 
the danger has actually come. During all the days of Dunstan, 
in fact ever since the death of Alfred, the Danes had been dart- 
ing upon England, and burning, killing, robbing, without mercy 
or cessation. Ethelred gave them money to go away ; they went 
for a short time, but then came back in swarms ten times as 
great, clamouring for more. And although they got more, they 
often did not go, but remained living in the houses of the 
English, eating and drinking of the best, and treating the people, 
who really owned the place, like the lowest slaves. And these 
pirates would go strutting about in dresses of scarlet and blue, 
with shields all gilt and much gold ornament on their axes and 
helmets. If a Saxon met them, they would knock him rudely 
from their path; or, if he ventured to resist, they would cut him 
down, as we switch the head off a weed sometimes as we pass it 
by. It forced itself upon the mind of Ethelred, that the payment 
system would not do any longer ; and he then thought of a still 
zuadder and more hopeless plan of getting rid of these cruel and 
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oppressive intruders. From London letters were sent secretly to 
all parts of the kingdom, desiring the Anglo-Saxons to prepare 
for a day of blood. Every Dane in the land was to be killed on 
a certain day ; and the words " every Dane " meant not only the 
fierce and arrogant men, who had lately come over the sea to 
plimder, but thousands of peaceful and well-conducted Danes, who 
had long been settled in quiet farms and village trades in every 
part of the country. There was much secret joy at the news, 
which flew like wild-fire everywhere, and the Anglo-Saxons took 
care to sharpen the points and edges of their blades against the 
coming of St. Brice's Day, November the 13th, 1002, which was 
the time chosen for the commission of this crime. The day came, 
and the work was done. Men killed their sisters' husbands — 
their brothers' wives. Little babes, torn from their Danish 
mothers' convulsive clutch, were taken by the feet and 
dashed against the door-posts, imtil their brains were all 1002 
spattered upon the wood. Some Englishwomen, who had a.d. 
married Danes, were buried alive or cut with knives in 
the most dreadful manner, and left to bleed to death. There was 
one Danish lady, the sister of King Swesm, who saw her children 
and her husband killed, and who, as she was led out herself in Lon- 
don to die, said her death would be dreadfully and quickly avenged. 
She was right. Sweyn came across the sea with many ships, and 
for years the land was filled with the terrors of the most dreadful 
war. Even Edmund Ironside, the brave son of the Unready 
King, could not save the throne of the Saxons from being over- 
turned, and a Danish kingdom was set up in its room. 

Of Eling Canute or Knut, as his name is sometimes spelled, 
there is much to be read in English history, where he is often 
called the Great. He was certainly the only one of our three 
Danish Kings worthy to hold a sceptre. But I shall give just 
three glimpses of him as a King. 

1. An old archbishop, whom the murderous axe of a Danish 
soldier had struck dead, was buried in the Cathedral of St. Paul 
in London, and the presence of his mouldering bones within the 
walls seemed to the citizens a safeguard for their city. It so 
happened, that the monks of Canterbury desired to have the 
saintly bones removed to their city, and prevailed on Canute to 
allow the removal. He not only consented, but agreed to take a 
share in the ceremony himself. The time came, when he was in 
his bath ; but he hurriedly wrapped a cloak about him and ran 
to the church. The stones of the tomb seemed to drop out of 
their own accord, and the body was taken from its resting-place. 
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In the meantime the attention of the Londoners had heen drawn 
off hy a pretended riot, and nearly every one had run to see what 
was the matter. A large boat, adorned with gilded images of 
dragons, was waiting on the river to carry the remains of the 
archbishop, and, when all was safe on board, the King steered it 
across with his own hand. And then a car received the relics, 
and bore them to Canterbury, where they were received with 
music and rejoicing. The people of London were very angry at 
what they considered a robbery, which might bring misfortune 
on their city ; but Canute did not care, for he had done it to 
please the monks, who were by far the most powerful class of 
people in Europe at the time. 

2. We get a notion both of the splendour and the boldness of 
this Danish King, by watching him as he makes a pilgrimage to 
Rome. The Pilgrimage was so common in the Middle Ages that 
almost every one went to pray once a year at the shrine of some 
saint or martyr. But the grand journeys were to Bome and to 
Jerusalem. Canute had shed so much blood, that he imagined 

the encouragement of monks and the building of churches 

1031 not enough to cleanse his soul from its stain. He ac- 

A.D. cordingly set out for Rome in the usual grey frock, with 

a staff* in his hand. He brought plenty of money with 
him, and, when he stopped to rest for a night or a week, as it 
might be, at the monasteries, which theti served the purpose of 
inns, he always left behind a good sum to be spent in the decora- 
tion of the shrine. He gave freely also to the poor, and bought 
the liberty of many captives. And, when he came to the foot- 
stool of St. Peter's chair, this rough manly northern King, whose 
life had been spent in fighting with wave and wind at sea, with 
foemen worthy of his steel by land, spoke boldly out against the 
great extortion practised upon English archbishops, when they 
came to Rome to receive the sacred cloak or pall. Other benefits 
for English pilgrims and peddlers — the two classes of travellers 
who then visited the Continent — ^he had already gained from the 
Emperor and other monarchs by his intrepid speech and straight- 
forward manner. 

3. There is a story so closely connected with the name of 
Canute, that no denial by modern historians can quite remove it 
from our minds, and, as it has its own good lesson in itself, I 
cannot do better than give it here. It is known as the anecdote 
of Canute and the Waves. 

The courtiers, who surrounded Canute's throne, were in the 
habit of flattering him to his face with the most extravagant 
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statements, in a way which could not but disgust a sensible man. 
Living at one time by the sea, perhaps near Southampton, he 
was told by some of them, that they firmly believed him to 
possess a god-like power over the waves, which, they said, would 
roll back at his command. He resolved to rebuke them in a 
most effective way, by putting their foolish words to the test. 
Accordingly he had a chair brought out on the sand, and placed 
within the tide-mark, when the waters were flowing in. Sitting 
there, he called aloud to the sweeping sea, and commanded it to 
go back. It still flowed on, nearing his chair with every suc- 
cessive wave. Again he called, yet still it advanced. At last a 
wave washed round his feet — the next wet his legs — and before 
many minutes the sea was tossing and boiling around and beyond 
his chair. He then turned to the crestfallen courtiers, and said 
words like these: " None but Almighty God can say to the waves 
of the sea, * Thus far shall ye go, and no further.' The power of 
an earthly King is most frivolous and vain compared with His." 
And then, we are told, he took the crown from his head and sent 
it to Winchester, that it might be placed, in remembrance of this 
lesson, above the thorny crown, which bound the brow of the 
image of the Saviour. 



SAXON LINE RESTORED. 



EDWABD the Confessor (son of Ethelred) began to reign 1041 

HABOLD IL (son of Earl Godwin) 1066 

Chief Events. — There were only two Kings of the Restored Saxon Line— 
Edward the Confessor, and Harold. The reign of the former, lasting for twenty- 
fiye years (1041-1066 a.d.)> was chiefly remarkable for the ambitious schemes of 
Earl Godwin, who had then the ascendency in England. Harold was the son of 
Earl Godwin. Daring the reign of Edward the Confessor, William Dake of 
Normandy (afterwards William the Conqueror), visited England (1051 A.D.). 
Returning with an army in 1066 A.D., he defeated and killed Harold at the Battle 
of Hastings, and put an end to the line of Saxon monarchs. 



THE STORT OF THE NORMAIT COITQUEST. 

A DuKB of Normandy went out one day into his deer-park at 
Bouen to hunt, and, as he was standing with an arrow on his 
bowstring, ready to shoot at any stag which passed within range, 
a messenger came running hastily to him with important news 
from England. Edward the Confessor was dead, and Harold the 
Dauntless, son of the great Earl Godwin, had been proclaimed 
King. Now Duke William of Normandy — ^the man with the 
bow in his hand — expected that he would become King of Eng- 
land for two reasons. One was that the dead Bang, when they 
were boys together in France, had promised him the English crown; 
the other, that Harold had promised to help him in securing this 
prize, and — the monks said afterwards — had sworn an oath over 
a hidden tub of saints' bones that he would do so. The news, 
therefore, of Harold's accession was a mortifying blow to William, 
who flung away his bow, and, going into his palace, muffled up 
his face in a cloak and lay down on a bench to fret and to think. 
He did not fret long, for he formed the determination of invad- 
ing England without delay and fighting for the crown, which he 
regarded as his undoubted right. And so through all the spring 
and summer his men prepared ships, spears, swords, armour, and 
everything necessary for so great an undertaking. 
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Another invasion of England by Tostig, Harold's own brother, 
and Hardrada, the King of Norway, who was seven feet high, and 
had at one time been a guardsman at Constantinople, preceded 
that of William, and afforded him a favourable chance of crossing 
the Channel. The Norse fleet sailed into the Humber 
and up the Ouse; and after securing York the army Sept. 25, 
took post at Staxnford Bridge on the Derwent, in a 1066 
region of "brown heath and shaggy wood." Harold aj). 
offered terms to his brother, upon which there came a 
message to know what would be given to Hardrada, if a com- 
promise was agreed to. " Seven feet of English earth for a 
grave," said Harold the Dauntless ; and so all chance of a peace- 
able arrangement was gone. 

The Norsemen were arrayed in the form of a crescent moon, 
with a few horsemen placed at each horn. Hardrada, dressed in 
blue and wearing a gilt helmet, rode on a strong black horse, in 
command of one of the wings. So great was the heat of the 
weather, although it was late in September, that many of the 
Norsemen came to battle without their breastplates — a fatal mis- 
take as it turned out. For the English horsemen charged the 
curving hedge of spear-points, until they broke it in, and then the 
Norsemen were driven back in confusion to the narrow wooden 
bridge, that crossed the river Derwent. Here there was a check, 
for a tall Norwegian with an axe in his hand straddled across the 
centre of this confined passage, and cut down every English 
soldier, who tried to make his way across in pursuit. At last this 
stout warrior fell. There being none bold enough to climb the 
heap of cloven corpses, that lay piled before his feet, a man got 
quietly into a boat, and floating under the bridge, ran a spear 
through a crevice in the planks right into the body of the giant, 
who fell, mortally wounded, into the stream. This decided the 
fate of the Norwegian army, which was completely defeated. 

Four days after this terrible battle had been fought, a fleet of 
ships with sails of many colours brought 60,000 men across from 
Normandy to the coast of Sussex. Duke William in a galley, 
whose figure-head was the golden statue of a boy with an ivory 
trumpet at his lips, had shot ahead of the slower vessels of the 
fleet during the previous night. Running into Pevensey Bay, 
he caused a great number of archers, who were shaven as close 
as possible, and wore short light coats, to leap ashore, and spread 
out as skirmishers, while he got the heavier troops and all the 
materials of the expedition out of the ships. While the archers 
ranged all the country round, looking out for the enemy, tha 
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knights disembarked, and stood on the English shore beside 
their steeds, with their helmets on and their shields slung 
ready for action roimd their necks. Men like these, clad in 
dain-work made of steel rings, formed the principal strength 
of an army at this period. Besides an army, William with wise 
precaution had brought over food and fodder ; and the carpenters, 
dragging some planks and barrels full of wooden pins from the 
holds, set to work at the erection of a wooden building, which held 
and protected the stores for the war. 

When Harold, who was at York, heard of this landing, he 
hurried to the south at once, and took up a position at Senlac, 
about eight miles from Hastings, where William had raised two 
more forts of wood. It would have been better for him, had he 
delayed until the full strength of the English force had gathered; 
but he was so delighted with his victory at Stamford and so con- 
fident in his own power that be resolved to fight at once. A spy 
sent from his camp had lurked about the edge of the Norman 
lines for some time, and, seeing vast numbers of shaven men 
going about, had come back with the news, that the invader had 
brought over a band of monks more numerous than his soldiers. 
This mistake, for it was the archers that the spy had seen, em- 
boldened Harold still more. And so the Saxons took a good 
supper and sat by their watch-fires, drinking ale and singing 
songs. The Normans, more temperate and more cautious, spent 
the night in fasting and religious employments, so that they rose 
with clear heads and strong limbs. 

Harold's army, scarcely 20,000 in number, was firmly posted 
on the slope of Senlac Hill behind a barricade of ash-wood and 
osier. They had a gorgeous banner, on which was embroidered 
the figure of a splendid soldier, but they had not half enough 
weapons. There were many peasants, who had nothing except 
pitchforks or poles of wood sharpened to a point. Duke William, 
who had sought the blessing of the Pope on his enterprise, took 
care that his soldiers should see that they were fighting under 
the shadow of a. sacred banner, no less splendid than the English 
flag. In his hurry to get ready on the morning of the battle, he 
had put on his hauberk with the back where the front ought to 
have been, and his attendants, always on the watch for signs and 
omens, had begun to look alarmed, when he called out, *^ It is 
no matter ; it is a good sign, for to-day a Duke shall be changed 
into a King." 

And then the Battle of Hastings began. In front of the 
Normans rode a gaily-dressed minstrel, singing warlike songs. 
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He had obtained from the Duke the honour of striking the first 
blow, and accordingly he drove his lance-hiead through 
a man, but his weapon was scarcely free, when a mortal Oct. 14, 
blow cut him down. It was in vain that the Norman 1066 
horse plunged up the hill upon the Saxon lines. Stand- a.d. 
ing steadily together, the Englishmen hewed away with 
their bill-hooks at the attacking squadrons, and at last hurled 
them down the hill, at the foot of which many of the jaded 
horses went neck and croup into a deep ravine filled with 
brambles and thorny shrubs. Just then a spear killed Duke 
William's horse, and, as he fell stunned to the earth, a cry arose 
that he was dead, and the Normans began to run away. But he 
sprang up, got a fresh horse, took ofiF his helmet that his troops 
might know him, and with his brother the Bishop, who rode a 
white horse and fought with a mace, galloped into the crowd of 
fugitives, and with blows, entreaties, and commands turned them 
back to the fight again. A lucky thought then struck him. He 
made his bowmen shoot up into the air in a slanting direction, 
so that their arrows fell from above upon the heads of the 
Saxons ; and thus many skulls, unprotected by helmets or iron 
caps, were pierced. Among the victims of this stratagem was 
King Harold, who received an arrow in his brow above the eye, 
into the ball of which the point forced its way. He tore out the 
shaft and leaned his face upon his shield. But his fighting was 
done ; and, whether it was this wound or others received in the 
final struggle round the Saxon flag that caused his death, he had 
expired before the roar of battle was silent on the plain. The 
closing fight was near the golden banner of Harold, round which 
a few of the bravest English soldiers had gathered, after a pre- 
tence of flight on the part of the Normans had drawn them from 
their impregnable position on the hill. Twenty Noiman knights 
swore that they would reach the centre of this ring or die : and 
with one furious charge they broke it in, and hurled the glitter- 
ing banner to the dust. This and the death of Harold secured the 
victory for the Norman Duke. The battle was fought on a 
Saturday, and on the Sunday morning the field was covered with 
weeping pale-faced wives and mothers, who were looking among 
the dead for their dear relatives. One of the searchers was 
a Saxon lady — Edith of the Swan Neck — with whom Harold 
had been in love, and no eye but hers could recognize the 
features of the fallen King beneath the clotted blood and dust, 
which covered the face of his corpse. At first the body was 
buried in the sand of the sea-shore, but at the entreaty of his 
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aged mother, it was taken up and placed under the pavement of 
Waltham Abbey. 

This Battle of Hastings was one of the turning-points in 
English history. It placed upon the throne of England a race of 
French Kings, who continued to reign until the death of Richard 
the Third. But long before that time all traces of French 
dominion had disappeared; and, although the English Kings 
were still called by a French surname — Plantagenet — they were 
quite as English in spirit and in manners, as the nation over 
which they ruled. 



EAKLY NORMAN KINOa 



A.S. 

WTTiTJAM L (The CJonqneror) began to rdgn 1066 

WILLIAM IL (Rufiu),8on ...1087 

HENBY L (Beandere), brother 1100 

STEPHEN (Count of Bloia), nephew 1136-1154 



l^SEIOir OF WILLIAM TEE OOITaUESOS. 

Chief Erents.— This reign lasted for twenty-one yesrs (1066-1087 a.]>.). In 
the year following the Gonqnest revolts broke out in the south-west and the 
north. Exeter and York were taken, and the northern counties were desolated 
in revenge by William. The principal upholder of the Saxon cause was 
Here/ward, who formed a Gamp of Refuge in the marshes of Ely, and braved 
William for a time (1071 A.D.). Four years later, the discovery of a plot, formed 
l)y discontented Normans in conjunction with the Saxons, led to the execution 
of Earl Waltheof. Domesday Book— a register of land — was compiled in this 
reign. 

HBREWABD AND WALTHEOF. 

Although the Battle of Hastings gave the crown to William, 
there was a great number of Saxons, who resisted his usurpation; 
and the story of the Norman Conquest cannot be considered com- 
plete without some account of the fortunes of these gallant but 
unhappy men, who still fought and plotted for the restoration of 
the Saxon sceptre. 

An East Anglian chief called Leofric, whose lordship was 
Brun, had a son named Hereward. The people of this district 
were worse than the old Spartans in the rough hardihood, to 
which they reared their children. A common practice was to 
take a boy by neck and heels and heave him up on the sloping 
thatch of a cottage — ^to try his strength. If he managed to cling 
with hands and knees in that perilous position, he was considered 
worth keeping : if he fell, he was obliged to go and seek his 
fortune beyond the bounds of East Anglia. There is little 
wonder that young Hereward, trained in such a way, grew up 
fearless and daring ; and in these qualities he so surpassed his 
Qompanions that he gained the victory in all athletic sports. 
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For, if it was wrestling that was going on, and he was tripped 
and thrown, he would spring up sword in hand, and change a 
friendly contest into a bloody duel. Such conduct turned several 
against him, and he got into so many 'difficulties with the 
neighbours, that his father was forced to ask Edward the Con- 
fessor to make the troublesome boy an outlaw. So Here ward 
left his home, and lived the life of a wanderer in Northumbria, 
in Cornwall, and in Ireland, until at last he passed over to 
Flanders, and there he plunged with reckless bravery into war. 
But he seemed to carry some talisman, which turned aside or 
blunted the spears and arrows, that were levelled at his life. 

His valour was so remarkable in an age of great fighting men 
that songs were composed in his honour, and his praise was sung 
by minstrels, when they struck their harps in the castle-halls 
after supper. When the news crossed to his native place, that 
the high-spirited boy, who had been driven away, had become a 
great hero of war, there was much joy at the prowess of an 
Englishman, not unmixed with shame at having treated him so 
badly. Old Leofric was very glad and proud to hear of his way- 
ward son's success. But various things kept Hereward from re- 
turning home, imtil after the Norman Conquest had been 
achieved, and among other changes had transferred his dead 
father's estates to a French knight named Taillebois. 

Hereward came back to find this foreigner installed in his own 
house, and lost no time in raising a band to drive the intruder 
out. But the Frenchman was aided by all the force of the Con- 
queror, so that Hereward was obliged to form what was called 
the Camp of Refuge in the Isle of Ely, a place so surrounded 
with bogs and fens as to be secure from almost any attack. 
Sensible that a man, who wishes to rule others, ought to possess 
the outward rank and semblance of authority, required by the 
fashions of the age he lives in, this outlawed soldier went to his 
uncle the Abbot of Medehamstede on the Nen, and demanded to 
be made a knight. The ceremony was completed in the usual 
way, with the midnight vigil in the church, and the application 
of a sword to the neck of the candidate. For the offence of 
knighting Hereward, Abbot Brand would have been expelled by 
the* Conqueror ; but he died in time to defeat William's inten- 
tion. A Norman monk was then sent to preside over Medeham- 
stede ; but the men of Ely managed, before he came, to seize all 
the gold and silver in the Abbey, and carry it off to their camp 
among the reeds. The new Abbot then sought the aid of Taille- 
bois, and together they went to hunt for the plunderers in a 
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most intricate collection of swamps, all overgrown with willows 
and tall bulrushes. While Taillebois was beating the ground, 
or rather the mud, in vain, Hereward, who knew every inch of 
the district, suddenly appeared before the bewildered Abbot, as 
he was prudently waiting on the edge, and carried him off a 
prisoner to the central Camp, from which he did not get free 
until he had paid a heavy ransom. Movements so audacious 
brought William the Conqueror in person to the scene. Witli 
the quick eye o! a man used to warlike expedients, the Norman 
King saw that the only hope of success lay in making 
a solid road across the swamps and pools, which defended 1071 
the Camp of Ely. It was a very difficult task in itself, a.d. 
and in the face of active foes, who burned the works and 
killed the workmen, it was tenfold more so. When a man gave 
proof of more than common power in those days, he was supposed 
to have made a league with wicked spirits, who helped him in 
the hope of destroying his soul. Hereward was thought to be a 
magician ; and so a witch on a wooden tower was pushed out on 
the growing embankment, that her spells might defeat, or render 
useless those of the Saxon chief. The reeds were set on fire by 
the English, and the flames, catching the tower, burned the witch 
and the workmen together. Matters seemed hopeless, when some 
treacherous monks of Ely offered to show a secret path through 
the fens into the Isle, if their convent were spared. Along this 
winding way a file of Normans passed, and attacked the camp so 
fiercely as to slay a thousand of its defenders. When Hereward 
saw that his wooden walls were pierced and taken, a tradition 
tells us, that, with a few chosen companions, he waded through 
the bogs, until he came to the banks of a Lincolnshire stream, 
where some Saxon fishermen were sitting in their boats, having 
just made a successful haul with their nets. Finding that these 
poor men were going to sell their fish to some Norman knights, 
stationed not far away, Hereward resolved to try a stratagem. 
He and his men lay down in the bottom of the boats, and were 
covered by the fishermen with straw. The latter then rowed on, 
until they came to the place where the dainty Normans were 
waiting for the first course of their dinner. The fishermen went 
up to strike a bargain, and, while the talk was going on, out 
sprang Hereward and his men with their battle-axes, and set 
upon the knights, some of whom did not stay to be killed, but 
fled on foot from their sudden foes. The horses of the Normans 
proved very welcome to the tired hero and his men, who rode off 
rejoicing in the success of their plot. It is said that Hereward 
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afterwards married a rich Saxon lady, and died in his bed. But 
there is another story of his end, so accordant with his whole life 
of chivalrous adventure, that it cannot be omitted here, although 
it is probably a fable invented by the minstrels. One hot day, 
having put off his armour, he lay down to sleep under a tree, 
when twenty Norman knights came stealing down to kill him. 
Some noise they made awoke the sleeper, who caught up a short 
javelin that lay at his side, and stood gallantly at bay. Fifteen 
of the twenty bit the dust before the fatal point of the little 
pike ; and when the hero, gashed and bleeding, had sunk on one 
knee, he slew another, who came too near, by dashing the boss 
or central projection of his shield so violently against the poor 
wretch's skull, as to sha.tter bone and brain together. Then the 
four lance-heads of the four survivors met and crossed in his un- 
conquerable heart, which bled out its last drops upon the grass. 

The tyranny of the Conqueror fell heavily on his Norman 
nobles as well as on the conquered Saxons. A conspiracy was 
therefore formed during one of his visits to the Continent ;• and 
from the circumstances of its formation the plot has been named 
The Bridal of Norwich. The Earl of Hereford was anxious that 
his sister Emma should marry the Earl of Norfolk, and Emma 
was not averse to the match. But the Conqueror, who had 

reasons of his own for disliking the union, peremptorily 

1074 forbade them to think of such a step. While he was 

A.D. away, the marriage took place at Norwich ; and at the 

feast, when wine had heated the company, men spoke 
angrily about William's oppressive and vindictive dealings with 
his subjects in both France and England. Roger of Hereford 
spoke boldly out ; and Waltheof, the Saxon Earl of Northum- 
bria, who was a very timid man, in spite of his tall manly figure 
and fine face, promised to take a part in the intended outbreak 
of rebellion. The rebels, when they rose, displayed no skill, and 
were easily routed by Laniranc, the Italian Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, who was acting as Regent for William, and who in- 
flicted on his prisoners the dreadful pimishment of cutting off 
one foot. William came back resolved to deal severely with 
all concerned in the Bridal. Roger of Hereford was put in 
prison, and so was Waltheof, although he is said to have borne 
witness against his accomplices in the plot. 

It did not suit the Conqueror to kill" Waltheof at once. But 
after a year in jail, this Saxon Earl was brought out early one 
morning, while the citizens of Winchester were asleep, to a 
hill near that old capital of England, and was there desired 
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to prepare for death. He begged a little time for prayer ; but 
took so long, that the headsman struck him on the neck 
with the great two-handed sword, as he was lingering over 1076 
the words of the Lord's Prayer. It is said that he had a.d 
reached the words, " Lead us not into temptation," when 
the blow came sweeping down, and that the other half of the 
petition was uttered by the twitching mouth of the head, as it 
fell upon the ground. The death of this Saxon noble closed the 
story of the Norman Conquest of England. 



2.-REIG]ir OP WILLIAM BTJPUS. 

Chief Events.— The reign of Bafas lasted for thirteen years (1087-1100 a.d.). 
During these the First Crusade was marshalled (1096) ; and Robert, the King's 
brother, and rightful heir to the throne, joined its ranks, having mortgaged 
Normandy to Eufus for the necessary money. Bufus was found dead in the New 
Forest with an arrow in his breast (1100 a.i>.). He derived* his name Rufus or 
Bed from his red face. 

A FATAL ABEOW. 

The mysterious and romantic circumstances, imder which 
Bufus met his death, have kept his name in a remembrance, 
which his living deeds most certainly did not deserve. For he 
was a cruel and licentious man, without a single quality which 
could make his subjects be sorry for his loss. 

Like all the nobles and princes of that age, he spent a great 
deal of his time in hunting deer and shooting them with 
arrows, and was especially fond of the New Forest, which 
his father had made by ruining churches and burning villages 
over a space of thirty miles. A curse seemed to cling to the 
trees ; the country people told with terror tales of the wild un- 
earthly shrieks, which often rang out from the dark glades at 
night ; and twice death had seized a descendant of the Conqueror 
within the skirts of the hunting-ground. The third and greatest 
tragedy was now to take place, and Kufus was to be its victim. 

Having come on a memorable 1st of August to Malwood 
Keep, which stood on the borders of the forest, William, after 
the usual revelry, lay down on his bed of straw. In the dead of 
night a scream and a cry for " Light " broke on the 
ears of his attendants. They rushed into the room, 1100 
and found Bufus, with a white face and shaking limbs, a.d. 
sitting on the side of his couch, and scarcely able to 
speak for the terror of a dreadful dream. So frightened was 
he, that hQ WQuld not Ui them go away, but kept them by 
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his bed to wile away the time with stories and jests. Soon 
after day broke, a man, who was called a fletcher or arrow- 
maker, brought him six new shafts, with which he was so much 
pleased that he bought them ; and, keeping four for himself, gave 
two to his friend and fellow-sportsman, Sir Walter Tyrrel or De 
Poix. The Norman dinner hour was nine in the morning ; but 
perhaps a hunting party would take an early meal at seven or 
eight. At any rate, there was more wine drunk at table than 
should have been ; and the noise had grown very loud, when a 
messenger came all the way from Gloucester to tell the King 
that one of the monks of St Peter's Abbey had dreamed that he 
would die by a sudden and dreadful death. 

" Give him a hundred pence to have better dreams," cried the 
King. " Do they think I am such a fool as to put off my sport 
because an old woman happens to dream or sneeze? To horse, 
Walter De Poix I" 

So to horse they went ; and with much blowing of bugles and 
barking of dogs the cavalcade galloped into the forest, where 
they broke up into sets of two and three. Tyrrel and the King 
kept together. Towards sunset their dogs roused a stag, which 
darted off among the trees. Rufus quickly took aim ; but the 
string broke, and the arrow fell short. The stag stopped an 
instant, startled by the noise; and the King, whose eyes were 
dazzled by the evening sun, lifted his hand to shade them from 
the red glare that slanted through the trees. " Shoot, Walter I 
shoot I " he cried with an oath. And just then Tyrrel, hidden 
in the brushwood, launched an arrow from the string. As it flew 
among the trunks, it struck one, glanced aside, and stuck quiver- 
ing in the left side of Rufus, which was uncovered by his lifted 
arm. Without a groan Rufus fell dead. The knight sprang 
from his horse with a pale face, and rushed to raise his lord ; but, 
when he saw that the shaft had pierced the heart, he got on horse- 
back as quickly as he could, and galloped away to the sea-shore, 
where he found a ship to carry him to France. While the red 
light of the setting sun was still in the forest, the body was 
found by a charcoal-burner called Purkess, who lifted it, all soiled 
with blood and clay, into his cart, and jolted away with it to 
Winchester, where it was buried in the cathedral choir. 



3— EiilGK OF HEKfi7 I. 

Chief Events. — Henry I. was called Beauderc or Fine- Scholar from his learning, 
and " The Lion of Justice,'' from his stem administration of law. He secured 
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IVonnandy by defeating his brother Robert in the Battle of TenthehriU. A 
struggle with the Gharch, from which Henry claimed the right of investing new 
bishops with ring and crosier, ended by the King yielding the points in dispute. 
The drowning of Prince William in the White Skip was a terrible blow to Henry 
(1120 A.D.). By the marriage of Maud, Henry's daughter, to Geoffrey Plan- 
tagenet, Count of Anjou, the royal family of Plantagenets was founded. Henry I. 
died in 1135, after a reign of thirty-five years. 

THE WHITE SHIP. 

Henry, the brother of Rufus, then took the English crown ; 
and upon his life so dark a shadow fell by the loss of his eldest 
son, that it seemed as if the sufferings of the conquered English 
people were being avenged upon the conquering race. As was 
usual with those Norman Kings, Henry I. considered Normandy 
of far more importance than England, and spent a good deal of 
his time in war with the French King. The dreadful accident, 
which so greatly grieved him, happened just at the conclusion of 
one of those French wars. He had reached Barfleur, the great 
Norman sea-port, and was going on board a ship, whose sails 
were being shaken out, when a man in sailor's dress came before 
him, and, offering the present of a golden coin, said — 

" It was my father who steered the ship, in which your father 
sailed for the conquest of England. Sire King, I beg you will 
allow me to do the same for you. I have got a fine vessel called 
the White Ship, in the best of trim and rowed by fifty able oars- 
men." 

The King could not go himself, for he had chosen his vessel 
already, but he agreed that his son Prince William, a lad in his 
eighteenth year, should take his place and sail to England in the 
White Ship, Henry then went on board his own barqUe and 
sailed over a smooth sea before a pleasant breeze to the English 
shore, which he reached next morning. The Prince stayed behind 
with a number of gay companions to dance and feast on deck. 
Yery foolishly they gave the sailors three casks of wine, which 
made the men reckless. At last, when the moon rose and lit up 
the sea into a great sheet of trembling quicksilver, the ropes of the 
White Ship were let go, and she darted away from the shore with 
her load of three hundred lives. Captain Fitz- Stephen stood at 
the rudder, steering, and the fifty rowers, aided by the swelling 
sails above, made the vessel leap along the waves in the moon- 
light like some swift white bird. The Prince and his friends 
cheered on the oarsmen, who pulled with all their might. In 
the midst of the excitement a dreadful crash was heard, and a 
shock was felt, which shook every timber of the ship. Rowing 
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without caution through a channel, all jagged with sunken rocks, 
they had driven the ship on one of those sharp teeth that lurk 
below the sea, and some planks of her side were broken in. When 
the dreadful truth flashed on the minds of those on board, and the 
water came rushing in through the hole, a piteous cry of despair 
rose up through the air from three hundred voices, so bitter and 
so keen that it was heard like a faint wail by those who had 
sailed hours before and were far out at sea. Fitz-Stephen put 
the Prince and a few more in the only boat he had and bade 
them row ashore. But the boat was scarcely turned, when 
William heard the screams of his half-sister Marie, who had 

been left behind, and at once he desired that an effort 

1120 should be made to rescue her. The boat went back to 

A.D. the wreck — a fatal step, for as it neared the sinking ship, 

almost every one on board made a rush into it, and it 
upset, casting all — Prince, sister, and companions — into the deep 
sea. Two men, a young nobleman and a poor butcher, got hold 
of a floating spar and were clinging there, when the captain 
swam over to ask, if they had seen the Prince. No sooner had 
Fitz-Stephen heard that none of the royal party had been seen 
above water after the swamping of the boat, than he gave a cry 
and sank to rise no more. The hands of the nobleman grew so 
powerless with cold that he let go and sank after holding on for 
some hours. And of all the gallant company and crew, that 
feasted on the deck so merrily as the sun of yesterday was setting, 
there was now alive only one — the butcher, who was saved from 
death by the warmth of his shaggy sheepskin coat. A fishing- 
boat picked him up next day, and he told the dreadful tale. For 
three days the King wondered where the Prince had gone, for no 
one at the court could find courage enough to tell him of the wreck. 
At last a little page, crying bitterly, fell at his feet and told the 
news, which struck him down like a sudden shot. Although he 
recovered from the swoon, he rose an altered man, and was never 
seen to smile again. 

4.— SEIGir OF STEPHEK. 

Chief Events Stephen's reign of nineteen years (1135-1154 A.D.) was a time 

of civil war. Mand, daughter of Henry I., claimed the throne, and her claim 
was supported by her brother Robert, Earl of Gloucester, and by David I. of 
Scotland. The latter invaded the north of England, but was defeated in the 
Battle of the Standard at Northallerton, by Thnrstan, Archbishop of Tork 
(1138 A.D.). At the Battle of Lincoln (1141 a.d.) Stephen was made prisoner; 
but the siege of Oxford was unfavourable to Maud'p cause. The war wtb9 
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brought to an end by an arrangement, called the Treaty of Windtetter, aooord' 
ing to which young Henry, Maud's son, was declared to be Stephen's successor. 
Stephen died in 1154 a.d. 

THE BATTLE OF THE STANDABD. 

In the reign of King Stephen, who was the grandson of the 
Conqueror, a battle was fought between the Normans and the 
Scotch, which IS known in history as the Battle of the Standard, 
and which deserves a place here not only for its picturesque in- 
cidents, but also because it was the first occasion, upon which the 
Noiman lance and the Scottish broadsword crossed in battle. 

King Stephen's claim to the English throne was resisted by 
Matilda Plantagenet, the daughter of Henry I. and the widow of 
Coimt Geoffrey, whose name, meaning " Heather," or rather 
" Broom," came to be the name of more than a dozen of our Kings. 

King David the First of Scotland, although a very quiet 
monarch, more given to building abbeys and cultivating flowers 
than to shedding blood, came three times into the north of England 
to fight in behalf of Matilda against the soldiers of King Stephen. 
The third invasion brought him into the north of Yorkshire. 
All was fright and hurry among the English farmers and monks, 
who dwelt in that part of the land, for the approach of the Scot- 
tish King had been so swift that there was no time for Stephen 
to reach the scene of action. Bat an old Archbishop of York 
collected an army — a strange force, whose leaders were principally 
clergymen. In order to give an appearance of religion to the 
muster he got a four-wheeled car, and, tying strongly to 
its centre the mast of a ship, he placed at the top of this 1138 
pole a large cross, under which, spreading like wings on a.d. 
each side, were the banners of three Saxon saints — held 
in great reverence in that part of England. Their names were 
St. Outhbert of Durham, St. John of Beverley, and St. Wilfrid of 
Ripon. In the centre of the cross was set a silver box, contain- 
ing a little cake or wafer of consecrated bread, which had re- 
ceived the blessing of the priest. Hound this standard, which 
gave a name to the battle, the English army gathered on the 
moor of Elfer-tun or Northallerton. There were two kinds of 
fighting men in the English army — Norman knights, dressed in 
steel armour and equipped with lances and swords, and Saxon 
yeomen, armed with long bows, and arrows a full yard from 
point to notch. This battle indeed was the first prominent 
appearance of the English archers on a battle-field ; and to their 
strong true shooting the victory was in great part owing. 
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The Scottish army was made up of very different kinds of 
soldiers. Following the bunch of heather on a lance, which was 
tne only attempt at a standard they boasted, came a few knights 
and men in armour, a body of Lowland pikemen in breastplates, 
a number of archers from the dales, and a whole rabble of un- 
disciplined and half naked men from Galloway and the High- 
lands, the former carrying long thin brittle pikes, the latter 
armed with claymores and leathern targets. 

The Galloway men so troubled King David by their clamours 
for a front place in the battle, that he was forced to allow them 
to begin the attack. They advanced through a fog towards the 
position of the other army. There happened to be in David's 
camp at the time two Normans, connected as owners of land with 
both Scotland and England, and therefore very anxious to bring 
about a peace. They bore the great historic names of Bruce and 
Baliol. Having tried all they could to turn David from the war, 
they took horse, and rode away to the camp at Northallerton to 
announce the approach of the Scots. It is a strange combination 
of two names, which later years saw connected in a very dif- 
ferent and more conspicuous way with the history of Scotland. 
When the Bishop of Durham, who acted as commander of the 
English force, heard the news, he gathered his men round the 
standard car, from which he read a prayer and made a speech. 
And scarcely had he finished, when through the mist were heard 
the shouts of " Alban ! Alban I " — the Highland cry of war. 
Then the torrent of wild excited men came streaming on in a 
furious rush. For a moment the solid array of the Norman 
knights, who had dismoimted and were standing round the 
banner of the saint, reeled and broke, but it was only for a 
moment. They soon closed again round the car, and on each 
side of the circle which they formed stood the stalwart York- 
shiremen with their strung bows, sending the grey-goose wing 
thickly from sounding strings into the crowd of Celtic warriors, 
who had no cover for their breasts except the plaid of their 
country. When the Highlanders, who were like French soldiers 
in this respect, failed in a rush such as that they made on the 
knights, they retired in confusion like a wave that had spent its 
strength and broken itself upon an opposing rock. But wave 
after wave flowed on ; and the two-handed claymores swung, and 
smote on the Norman armour, until the noise of the battle came 
to resemble the sounds of smiths hammering on ringing anvils. 
For two hours this hopeless work went on, until nearly all the 
Scottish spears and swords were broken in the unequal strife. 
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Then, and not till then, did the northern warriors pause. But, 
when they found that, if they fought any more, it must be with 
splintered sticks and the hilts of broken swords, and when they 
saw heaps of plaided corpses, pierced by arrows, they turned and 
fled. The lance and armour had beaten the broadsword and the 
plaid ; but the Norman knights and men-at-arms had learned 
how hard a Scotsman smote with his wheeling blade, and with 
what a brave devotion he could pour his life out in fighting the 
battles of his King. We may suppose that many of the clergy 
hit hard blows in this famous fight. The mace was the weapon 
they used. It was a club with a head of iron, sometimes smooth 
and sometimes spiked ; and the reason why the clergy used it, 
was that the laws of the Church forbade them to shed blood. The 
mace woidd ordy break a limb or batter out a brain, so that their 
oonsdences were quite satisfied in wielding it upon the field of 
war. 
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U^JOJSiE OF HSHST IL 

Cadef STttnti.--Thi8 xogn Instod for thuty-five yean (1154-1188 A.D.). For 
sixteen of these Thomns k Backet was the most important man in England after 
the King. In 1155 he was made Ghaiicellor, and in 1169 he became Archbishop 
of Ganterbary. A difficnlty about the trial of clergymen arose between the 
Primate and the King ; and the Conttitutiona qf CXarmdon (1164 a.d.) were 
drawn up to arrange matters. But Becket fled to France, where he resided for 
six years. On his retam in 1170 ▲.!>. he was murdered at Canterbury. 

The iuTaaion of Ireland was an important event of this reign. In 1169 Fits> 
Stephen landed near Wexford. In the following year Strongbow took Waterford 
and Dublin : and Henry soon Tisited the island. 

In 1174 William the lion of Scotland was made prisoner at Alnwick by 
Henry's general, QIanTille ; and was released only on condition of doing homage 
for Scotland, and acknowledging himself to be Henry's TaaaaL Henry II. died 
in 1189^ and was succeeded by his son Richard. 

I.SAyBS FBOM THB STOBT OF BEGKEt. 

The Sanusen Oiil. — ^The romance of Backet's story begins 
before his birth. It is said that his father, who was called Gilbert 
Becket and who was bom at Rouen, went to the Holy Wars as 
the retainer of some Norman chief, but had the misfortune to fall 
into the hands of the Saracens. He was placed in a dungeon, 
by no means a comfortable dwelling in any land, but still less so 
in a torrid climate. The handsome Christian, however, caught the 
eye of his keeper's daughter, who fell so violently in love with 
him, that she gave him the means of escape and he got safely 
home. She, left behind in solitude, found that she had lost her 
heart completely, and resolved to follow the soldier to England 
where he lived. She knew only two words — his name Gilbert^ 
aod London^ the name of the city he lived in ; but th i> scanty 
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amount of English, or rather French, served her purpose as' well 
as a whole dictionary full of words. By crying London in a 
sea-port town, she found a ship bound for that port. She had of 
course plenty of Saracen gold to pay her passage ; and so the 
first stage of her difficult task was accomplished. London was 
then a small place — smaller even than what is called the " City " 
now; and the dark-skinned girl passed through its streets, calling 
now and then for Gilbert, The well-known voice caught his ear; 
he recognized his preserver and faithful lover ; and on her admis- 
sion by baptism into the Christian Church they were married. 
Thomas Backet, Chancellor of England and Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, was their eldest son. 

Youth. — I pass by his childhood, youth, and rise in the Church, 
that I may reach the pictures, in which he stands prominently 
out upon the pages of English history. His father, who at first 
prospered in mercantile life, was Mayor of London. Thomas 
went to school and college, but tasted adversity too, when his 
father failed and he was obliged to work for a time as a common 
clerk in the office of Master Eightpenny. Entering the house- 
hold of the Primate, he climbed by rapid steps to influence and 
fortuna 

Curia Regis.— The high Court of the Eang is sitting at Christ- 
mas time in a hall of the palace. Ten o'clock in the forenoon is 
the hour, but the dinner-table is spread with the relics of what 
was a magnificent and sumptuous repast. There are the skele- 
tons of many geese, dressed with the favourite flavouring of 
garlic. There are hacked joints of venison and pork ; broken 
fragments of wastel-bread and simnel-cake, on which can still 
be seen traces of the Cross, stamped on them by the pious cooks. 
But the eatables have lost their charm, except for the crowd of 
beggars who whine and squabble at the door. The lords and 
clergy seated round the board have already drunk several cups 
of that Malmsey wine, which the servants in waiting have 
brought in jugs from the well-stored cellar. The company is 
very aristocratic indeed, comprising all the noblest names in 
England ; and we must not be led by appearances to mistake for 
inferiors those finely dressed persons, who have sat down in 
their tight red hose and furred cloaks upon the green rushes, 
which carpet the fresh-strewn floor. They are lords and mem- 
bers of the Court, who have come too late or in too great 
numbers for the accommodation afforded by the seats, and so 
they are sitting, eating, drinking on the floor, with the long 
curled toes of their fashionable shoes sticking up in cork-screw 

(262) 4 
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twistings. At the head of the tahle sits a tall and comely man, 
whose dress and manner both betoken a person of considerable 
importance even among the greatest nobles of the land. 
1155 It is Becket, the merchant's son, risen at the age of 
A.D. forty-seven to be Ghancellor of the kingdom, and con- 
troller of the royal purse. Business of state is not quite 
forgotten in the circling of the wine-cups, although sometimes 
angry words and looks are exchanged by those who differ in 
opinion, and it often needs all the Chancellor's authority to keep 
swords from being drawn. Suddenly a blowing of horns and the 
clatter of horse-hoofs are' heard without; and clanking steps sound 
upon the stair. The opening door, flung back with a hasty hand, 
admits a red-haired man, whose grey eyes move quickly and 
merrily round the company, to whom he nods with a familiar 
manner. He is not tall, and somewhat square and solid in his 
build. That he cares little for the niceties of life we may gather 
from the loose bagging of his uogartered hose and the unwashed 
hands, all red with cutting up a dead stag, from whose side he 
has pulled that very arrow he is holding in his blood-stained 
hand. This is Henry Plantagenet, King of England, come to 
preside in the great Court of his kingdom. 

A French War.— A circle of Dutch pikemen, aided by numer- 
ous English and Norman knights, lay round the city of Toulouse 
in the south of France, where King Henry was carrying on a 
war. All the sights usual in a medisev^d siege were to be 
witnessed on the banks of the G-aronne at that time. 
1159 Within the walls were heaps of resin, tow, and pitch for 
A.D. burning the machinery of the besiegers. Bams with iron 
heads, or cats with iron claws butted or tore at the city 
walls. Springalds, as the large fixed crossbows were called, 
shot flaming arrows from the ramparts at those great wooden 
towers, many stories high, in which bodies of soldiers were 
moved close up to the turreted edge of the wall. Large pieces 
of rock whizzed through the air, and arrows darted from deadly 
strings, whenever a head appeared. In such a scene we now 
behold Becket, with helmet on and cuirass laced, galloping on a 
strong charger at the head of seven hundred lances. 

But Becket the Ambassador outshone in splendour Becket 
in every other phase of his career. There being on the carpet, 
as we say, a marriage between a Prince of England, aged seven, 
and a Princess of France, aged three, Becket was sent over to 
Paris to make arrangements for the betrothal. The procession 
of his journey was remarkably splendid, causing the people of 
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France, as he passed through their villages, to say, " What sort 
of man must the King of England be, when his Chancellor 
travels in such state ? " First came on horseback a crowd of richly- 
dressed pages, singing English songs. Then a pack of fine 
hounds in couples, and a number of falconers, bearing on their 
wrists long-winged hawks. After these came eight large 
waggons, containing the dress, golden plate, ale, pots and kettles, 
and mass-books, which the great man might need during his 
stay in the French capital. A dog was tied to every carriage. 
Every horse had a separate groom to lead him : and another class 
of pets, the taste for which has now quite disappeared, might 
have been noticed in the twelve apes, that curled their long tails 
above the backs of the twelve sumpter-mules. Esquires with 
shields — knights in armour — priests in cassock and cowl preceded 
the lordly Chancellor himself, who came near the end of this 
gorgeous procession amid a small circle of those noble enough to 
be intimate with so great a man. 

As Prunate. — ^When next we see this splendid Ambassador, 
the cloth of gold is gone ; the music is silent ; and the glittering 
train of servants and retainers has shrunk into a few pale priests 
in robes of brown or grey serge. What is the meaning of so 
great a change ? How does it come that the magnificent man, 
whom we lately saw the centre of a gorgeous procession, sur- 
rounded with everything that betokened luxury and pomp, is 
now bending his bare knees on a pavement of cold wet stone, and 
with his own hands, no longer loaded with heavy golden rings, 
is washing the dirt from the feet of some poor diseased beggars, 
and drying them with the skirts of his own robe, below which 
may be seen peeping the edges of a haircloth shirt? This sudden 
and wonderful dbange is the result of Becket's elevation to the 
see of Canterbury. Standing now on the highest pinnacle a 
churchman can reach in England, he has resolved to change his 
mode of life entirely in order to win for himself the fame and 
honours of a saint. 

Quarrel with tbe King. — The King and Becket had a quar- 
rel about the rights of the clergy, whom Becket wanted to have 
tried only by the courts of the Church. Some articles, called 
the Constitations of Glareadon, were drawn up by the lawyers 
of the King for the purpose of settling the disputed points, and 
Becket showed himself unwilling to sign the charter. He gave 
a sort of promise to do so, and then drew back. But the sight 
of some soldiers, whom the King had collected in an inner room 
for the purpose of frightening the obstinate clergy, made him 
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again unwillingly consent to sign, and he rode away with a copy 
of the deed. Shutting himself up to brood over the promise he 
had made, he fell very aick and took to his bed. He was lying 
there, when he heard that the Biuhops, on whose help he had 
counted, were all gone oyer to the King's side, saying that he 
ought to be deprived of his Archbishopric. He took a decided 
step. Although he was very weak and ill, he rose from bed and 
dressed himself in all the rich and glittering robes, which 
belonged to the position he held, and, taking a great crucifix in 
his hand, he rode to the gate of the palace. With this crucifix 

still in his hand, he walked with his long robes sweeping 

1164 behind him up to the very foot of the throne, where the 

A.D. King was sitting. With looks of anger and scorn, which 

the Archbishop was not slow in returning, the King 
rose and went with all his lords into another room, where they 
began to talk about the affairs in dispute between the crown and 
the clergy. Becket, left outside, sat down upon a bench to wait 
among a few poor priests, who were either too insignificant to be 
admitted to the other room, or too fond of the Archbishop to 
desert him. Still he held the crucifix and sat waiting. The 
door opened, and out came the Bishops, who, one by one, told 
him to his face that they no longer acknowledged him as Primate, 
and would obey none of his commands. He looked quietly at 
them with a curling lip, but spoke not a word in reply. Then 
the Barons came to announce, as the result of their consultation, 
his sentence of imprisonment. He could keep in his anger no 
longer. He told them that they had no right to imprison him, 
and that he would submit to no one but the Pope. When he 
rose to go, they began to call him names and curse him, while 
some of the angriest picked up handfuls of rushes from the floor, 
and flung them at him as he went to the door. Then he turned 
and cried to the foremost knight, " If I were not a priest, De 
Broc, and so unable to bear arms, I would soon prove you in 
single combat to be a liar." Feeling that his life was in danger 
if he stayed at Northampton, where this scene occurred, he put 
on the dress of a common monk, called himself Brother Dear- 
man, and by riding all night and hiding all day, got safely to the 
port of Sandwich, where he foimd a ship going over to Flanders. 
Becket'8 Murder. — Six years of exile had passed, when a ship 
bore Becket back to England. He had made a reconcilia- 
tion with the King, but it was hollow and unreal on both sides. 
And he had scarcely reached Canterbury, when he issued letters 
of excommunicauoQ against adnereatH o£ the King, who were his 
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own worst foes. When Henry heard of this in France he spoke 
some rash words, which seemed to show that he wished for the 
death of the " turbulent priest." Four knights, who were near 
him at the time, crossed to England in a little while and went 
one winter day into the palace of Canterbury. Becket must 
have known well the meaning of the four stem and silent figures 
that entered his room and sat down upon the floor before him. 
At last one of them spoke, to make a demand, which only drew 
an angry refusal from the courageous prelate. They rose and 
went out for their swords. He heard the sweet voices of the 
choristers, who were singing the vesper hymn, and went into the 
church. When the knights came back, they found the doors 
shut, but they climbed through a window and made their way 
into the church, which was already filled with the shadows of the 
winter evening. Becket, when he heard them coming, took his 
stand beside a pillar near the altar. As they approached, they 
called out, demanding that the letters of curse should be recalled. 
He cried with a loud fierce voice " Never I " upon which 
one of them made a sudden stroke at him with a sword. 1170 
It would have killed him, only that the man, who carried a.d. 
the cross before him, suddenly held up his arm to ward 
off the blow, which nearly cut the limb in two. The second 
blow was better aimed, for it brought Becket to the ground ; 
and with a third stroke a slice was taken off his skull, laying 
bare a portion of the brain. 

A Sling's Penance. — ^Becket was buried at Canterbury. And 
there, three years and a half later, was performed one of the 
strangest acts of royal penance recorded in history. Henry, 
immediately on landing at Southampton after a visit to France, 
took horse for Canterbury, and, eating nothing but bread and 
drinking nothing but water on his way, at dawn one July 
morning reached the city, where a tomb had risen to St. Thomas. 
When the towers of the holy place broke upon his view, he 
sprang from his horse, and, taking off the shoes he wore, walked 
over the sharp flinty road to the Cathedral, where he arrived 
with bloody dust-stained feet. As the bell with slow and 
solemn beat was ringing, he went down to the crypt, and pros- 
trated himself upon the grave of Becket, moaning and crying as 
he lay there in sight of many people. The Bishop of London 
meanwhile from the pulpit expressed the penitence of the royal 
mourner. When the last words of the sermon were uttered, the 
pale figure of the King arose, and went slowly to the chapter- 
house, where his back was bared, and eighty priests scourged 
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him with knotted cords at the rate of fonr or 1\ve Inshes apiece. 
Descending again to the grave-stone of the murdered man, he lay 
there on the chilly pavement without food for the rest of that day 
and the whole of the following night, pra}dng and weeping without 
a pause. The next dawn brought some relief to the penitent, 
who went round all the altars and relics in the church, repeating 
his prayers, and, then having heard mass and having drunk 
some holy water, said to have been blessed by the Archbishop 
himself, he took horse again and rode to London. We can 
scarcely wonder, that fever confined him to his bed for many 
days after this humiliating act of penance. But on the fifth day 
of his illness there came knocking at the door of his room a mes- 
senger from the north, who would not be denied admission. 
Starting up on his elbow as he lay, Henry learned from this 
intruder, that his general in the north, Ranulf de Glanville, had 

stolen in a fog near Alnwick upon William the Lion of 

1174 Scotland, and had taken that monarch prisoner with 

A.D. sixty of his lords. With the superstitious credulity of 

his age, the English King at once regarded this great 
success as the result of his penance, and an unfailing sign that 
Heaven had forgiven the crime of Becket's murder. It was 
even said, that the capture had been made at the very hour when 
Henry was smarting under the whips in the chapter-house of 
Canterbury. 

STEONGBOW'S INVASION OF IRELAND. 

While King Henry II. was living at his palace of Aquitaine in 
France, a huge Irishman, called D^nnot Mac Morrogli, paid 
him a visit, which resulted in a Norman invasion of Ireland. A 
wicked woman, named Devorgilla, who was the wife of an Irish 
prince, had used the fascinations of her beauty to induce Dermot^ 
then King of Leinster, to carry her off from an island in Meath, 
where her stern husband had shut her up. This abduction pro- 
duced a war, in which Dermot was defeated and driven from his 
throne. He found his way to Henry, to whom already Ireland 
had been given by the only Englishman who ever held the posi- 
tion of Pope 5 and he offered, if the English King would help to 
restore him, that he would hold his kingdom under subjection to 
the English crown — that he would in fact become Henry's vassal. 
Not being then able to go across himself, Henry gave Dermot a 
letter, permitting him to enlist the English nobles in his cause. 
Dermot stayed a good while at Bristol, trying to persuade the 
neighbouring nobles to undertake his quarrel. At last Richard 
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Strongbow, Earl of Pembroke, agreed to assist him in return for 
the hand of his daughter Eva, and the succession after his own 
death to the crown of Leinster. Strongbow was not, as his 
name might seem to suggest, a model of strength and military 
skill, for his frame was diseased and his voice was weak. But 
he possessed the command of a number of lances, and a few 
trained Normans in their strong armour were a match for a whole 
army of the Irish people, who had forgotten their old civilization, 
and were armed only with knives, and protected only with rugs 
of frieze. Two knights crossed the sea before Strong- 
bow was ready, and with only a few hundred men seized 1169 
the cities of Wexford and Dublin. We may under- a.d. 
stand both the kind of warfare that was waged and the 
nature of the savage, in whose behalf it was undertaken, by the 
facts that three hundred Irish heads were brought to be laid in a 
heap at the feet of Dermot, and that he, in tossing over the 
ghastly playthings, was so seized with mingled joy and rage at 
the sight of a head, which had once hated him, that he took it 
by the gory hair, and bit off the nose and lips. 

A little later there came over a Norman knight, called Ray- 
mond the Fat, who was the deputy or predecessor of Strongbow. 
Fat men are often good-natured ; but Raymond must have been 
an exception to that pleasant rule, for, when he had taken 
seventy prisoners he carried them up to some high rocks, at the 
foot of which the sea was washing, and having first broken their 
bones with clubs, he flung them down the precipice into the 
water. Strongbow then came over himself, although Henry had 
sent him word not to do so. His first exploit was the siege of 
Waterford. Almost every town was then surrounded by a wall ; 
and the great object of besiegers was of course to make a hole, 
or, as it is called, a breach, in this defence. Strongbow managed 
to cut away the supports of a wooden house, which was built 
into the wall of Waterford, and when the structure fell, it tore 
away a large piece of the wall besides. Through the breach 
thus made the Normans rushed, and soon the streets were strewed 
with dead bodies. He then marched towards Dublin, which he 
took in a somewhat similar way. Just when his force was 
thinned by a command from the English King that all loyal 
knights should return, a band of Danes in armour, whose red 
shields were the terror of all that coast, attacked the defences of 
the city. But the Norman knights easily beat off these rude 
sailors. There was then a great blockade of Dublin, which 
lasted for two months, and so reduced the strength of the Nor- 
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man garrison that they were on the point of yielding to the 
besiegers. But they resolved on a final dash instead. And at 
nine one morning from the opened gate they rushed out and 
charged the whole army. So sudden and so fierce was this sortiey 
as we have lately learned to call the outward rush of a besieged 
force, that the Irish army, although numbering 30,000, fled in 
terror at sight of the soldiers in armour, galloping on with levelled 
spears and white plumes streaming back from their shining 
helmets. 

This success secured the footing of the Normans in Ireland. 

After the fighting was over, Henry, who had forgiven 

1171 the disobedience of Strongbow, sailed to Ireland, where 

A.D. he took up his quarters in a large house at Dublin, 

made of basket-work, and there he ate his Christmas 
dinner, to which he invited a number of the Irish chiefs. 
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Chief Events.— The reign of Eichard I. lasted for ten years (1189-1199 a.i>.). 
His great achieyement consisted in the conduct of the Third Crusade. In con- 
junction with Philip Augustus of France, he led an army to Palestine, where he 
took Acre and defeated Saladin in the Battle of Jaffa. Captured near Vienna on 
his way home, he was imprisoned for two years, and released only on payment 
of a heavy ransom. To this reign belong the deeds of Robui Hood, and the 
sedition of Fitz-osbert, or Longbeard. fiichard I. died of an inflamed arrow- 
wound, received while besieging a castle in France. His brother John succeeded 
him. 

THE ADVENTURES OP C(EUR DB LION. 

It had always been the darling wish of Bichaxd, surnamed the 
Lion-heaxt, to go and fight in Palestine against the Saracens. 
And, when he came to the English throne, he set about the pre- 
parations for a Crusade at once with all his might. He was a 
handsome man — this King Richard — tall, very strong, with clear 
blue eyes, and crisp curly brown hair : but he had behaved with 
most undutiful violence towards his father Henry; and, although 
he is said to have been much affected and to have wept bitterly 
at the sight of that father's dead body, lying white and still in 
the Abbey of Fontevraud, yet his repentance came too late to be 
of any use. The Jews, who lived by money-lending, as many of 
them still do, were treated by Richard's orders with horrible 
cruelty and were robbed of their treasures in every part of the 
kingdom. By this persecution, and by selling everything sale- 
able in the shape of situations and royal privileges, the Lion- 
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heart collected a sum of money to meet the expenses of his 
expedition. 

At Midsummer, the armies of Eichard of England and Philip 
of France, who was to be his companion in the H0I7 War, 
assembled: on the plain of Vezelai in France. The 1190 
warriors wore coats of chain-mail, formed of steel rings, aj). 
which reached nearly to the knee. On their heads was 
a low flat capi of steel, from the back and sides of which hung 
lappets of the same pliant armour. Iron mittens defended their 
hands, and the toes of their metal- plated shoes came to a sharp 
point, while from the heel projected the iron spikes that served 
as spurs. Hanging round the neck was a triangular shield, on 
which was painted in bright colours the device of the owner. 
And over the dark rings of the coat of mail was worn a surcoat 
of white or coloured cloth, sometimes edged or lined with ermine, 
and bearing in distinct embroidery on breast and back the emblem 
of the Cross, whose battles they were going to fight. The Eng- 
lish cross was white ; the French wore one of red. There were 
fully a hundred thousand men in the double army, that filled all 
the plain with gay groups. 

The two Kings went with their forces in company as far as 
Lyons. There their paths became different; for Philip, who 
had no fleet, was obliged to direct his march to Genoa, whose 
rich merchants were to provide him with sailing vessels, while 
Kichard and his white-cross knights went along the banks of the 
Rhone to Marseilles, where they expected to find a large English 
fleet waiting to receive the troops. But the fleet had not ar- 
rived owing to Biscay storms and some delay at Lisbon. Richard, 
although displeased at the delay, consoled himself by setting out 
in a galley to seek adventures and pay visits along the Italian 
coast. He saw Philip again at Genoa — looked in at Pisa — did 
not look in at Rome, but bestowed a volley of French abuse 
upon a Bishop of Ostia, who asked him for some money — 
spent a little time at Naples — and then, tired of the sea, 
moimted his horse and rode along the shore, over plains, through 
forests tinged with early autumn, and sometimes breast-high 
through rivers, foaming down from the Apennines. One day, 
passing through a Oalabrian village, he heard the cry of a hawk, 
which a peasant of the place owned. As it was against the law 
all over Europe for a menial to keep a bird so aristocratic, 
Richard, who wanted to kill some game as he passed along, went 
boldly into the man's house, and took the hawk upon his wrist. 
The peasant desired him to give up the bird ; but he would not. 
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All the poor man's riolent gesturing and talk, which Richard did 
not understand, were of no use, and the King was marching off 
with his prize, when a great crowd of villagers, whom the noise 
had drawn round the door, began to flourish their cudgels and to 
pelt him with stones. One of them drew a knife, and ran at 
Richard, who contemptuously struck him ^with the flat of his 
sword. The blade snapped. Richard had then no resource but 
his heels, and to these he took manfully and ran, followed by a 
shouting rabble, to the shelter of a monastery that stood near. 
A little later the noise of his trumpets^ braying out their notes 
over the waters of the classic strait, announced his entry into the 
harbour of Messina. 

The winter spent by Richard and Philip in this Sicilian city 
saw much fighting with the natives of the place, much gambling 
and wild revelry on the part of the Crusaders, and much quarrel- 
ling between the French and English Kings, who parted in the 
spring to go to Acre. One of Richard's galleys here received on 
board the beautiful Spanish girl, Berengaria of Navarre, whom 
he had resolved to marry, and whose affection for him induced 
her to face the toils and dangers of the Crusade in his company. 
The English fleet, which sailed out of Messina harbour in 
splendid array, was scattered soon after by a storm, which drove 
Richard to Rhodes, and separated him from the galley that bore 
his intended queen. Two of his vessels went to pieces on the 
rocks of Oyl>rus, and the people treated the shipwrecked crews 
with great cruelty. They little knew that they were preparing 
for themselves a Lion's anger. Another cause of rage against 
the Cypriots arose, when he found the galley, which held Beren- 
garia, lying off the shore, unable to land either from fear or 
owing to actual hindrance. The King of the island, Isaac, drew 
out his soldiers with impudent defiance, when Richard appeared; 
but his pride had a speedy fall, for his troops were beaten, his 
city with its wealth was taken, and he himself had to flee for his 
life. On renewing the unequal and hopeless struggle a little 
later, he was taken prisoner, and, being loaded with fetters made 
of silver, because he was a King, was shut up in the dungeon of 
a S3n:ian castle. Then, snatching a brief rest from his almost 
ceaseless warfare, King Richard married his pretty Spaniard in 
the palace of the defeated monarch. 

1191 ^ great thundering of drums and pealing of horns 

gnreeted the ships of the English King, as they sailed 

into the roads of Acre. For two years the siege of this 

city had been going on, and the plain around was rough with the 
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gTave« and bones of the fallen. Saladin, perched like a watch- 
ful eagle on the top of Moant Carmel, had actually for some 
time been besieging the besiegers. But the coming of the 
English King produced a wonderful change. By his own 
example he taught his soldiers how to work the battering-rams 
and springalds, and, when sickness seized him, he made some of 
them carry him on a mattress to the trenches, where he lay 
giying orders and directing operations. This sort of thing 
frightened the defenders of Acre, who lost heart and gave up the 
city only four days after Richard's arrival. During these four 
days an event had occurred, which was destined to have consider- 
able influence upon Richard in future time. Among the attack- 
ing princes was a Duke of Austria, who took a tower, and to 
signalize his achievement planted his banner on the captured 
wall. This offended Richard, who had assumed the chief com- 
mand, and in a fit of anger he tore down the flag and threw it 
scornfully into the ditch below. The Duke could not then give 
way to his feeling of revenge: he nursed it for a fitting time, 
which came. Richard, armed with a battle-axe, upon whose 
head, weighing twenty .pounds, the best smiths in England had 
spent their strength and skill, was always in the thickest of the 
fight, and earned so terrible a name that the dark-skinned 
women of the Saracens used to frighten their crying babies into 
silence by threatening that King Richard would come and take 
them. He fought at Azotus, and took Jaffa ; but wind, rain, 
hunger, and the inevitable sickness, which exposure and privation 
bring, prevented him from advancing nearer than within twelve 
miles of Jerusalem. When he fell back on Ascalon, he began to 
repair the ruined fortifications of the place, and worked with 
pick-axe and trowel himself as an example to induce the Princes 
to forget their dignity for a time. Here again he had a collision 
with the Duke of Austria. When asked by Richard to take his 
turn at building the walls, this haughty Prince replied that he 
would do nothing of the kind, since his father had not been either 
a mason or a carpenter. Flaming up with sudden fury, Richard 
clutched him by the throat and kicked him from the place. 
And then he drove both the Duke and the Duke's vassals from 
the town. 

More agreeable to read of are Richard's relations with his great 
foe Saladin, the Sultan of the Mohammedans. On one occasion, 
when Richard was ill, there came a basket full of those plums, 
that grow at Damascus, and a large stock of pears and peaches. 
Supplies of snow also were regularly sent in during the hot 
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weather by servants of Saladin, who gathered it from the monn- 
tains. And at the Battle of Jaffa, when Kichard's horse was 
disabled and he was forced to fight on foot, the brother of the 
Sultan was so delighted to behold his bravery, that he sent him 
a present of two magnificent Arabian horses, on one of which the 
English King continued all day to attack, unhorse, and kill the 
soldiers of the man, who gave the gift. 

At last Richard and Saladin, growing tired of war, made a 
truce for three years, three months, three weeks, and three days 
— the number here repeated so often being considered to have a 
sacred and mysterious power. The last glimpse, which Richard 
caught of the Holy Land, as he sailed away from Acre, consisted 
of the snowy tops of Lebanon. Stretching out his arms, before 
the last white summit had faded from his view, he cried, — 

" Most Holy Land, I commend thee to Grod's keeping. May 
He give me life and health to return and rescue thee from the 
Infidel." 

When he was near Marseilles, prompted by fear of the French 
King or some other of his many foes, he turned his ship about 
and sailed up the Adriatic, intending to make the journey over- 
land by another route. There were only about twenty men with 
him when he left Corfu. A storm drove him on the coast of 
Istria. Travelling over the mountains there, he reached a town, 
to the governor of which he sent a page with a ruby ring, asking 
for a passport in the name of two pilgrims homeward bound from 
Jerusalem. The value of the present did not agree with the 
homely name — Hugh the Merchant — under which Richard tried 
to disguise his royalty. He was suspected, and had to escape on 
a swift horse. His train of attendants dwindled in numbers, 
until lie was left with one knight and a page; and his wretched- 
ness was increased by broken health and but little food. Having 
arrived at Erperg neax Vienna, he went into a cottage to sleep, 
sending the page to buy food in the market of Vienna. The boy 
was richly dressed, and wore in his belt a pair of embroidered 
gloves. This attracted notice, for men then seldom wore gloves, 
and none but the highest wore gloves like those. He was ar- 
rested, and whipped, but would tell nothing, until they were 
going to cut out his tongue. He then described the hiding- 
place of Richard; and a number of soldiers, surroimding 
1192 the house, took the Lion-heart, as he lay in the deep 
i..D. sleep of exhaustion. Even then his courage did not fail 
him, for he drew his sword and would not yield to any 
one but the Prince of the place. And, when the Prince came, 
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who was it but Leopold of Austria, the very man, whose banner 
he had torn from the battlements of Acre, and whom he had 
kicked in the trenches of AscalonI 

Bichard, thus captured by his enemy, was sold to the Emperor 
for a large sum; and, after being allowed to make a speech in 
his own defence at the Diet of Worms, was securely locked up in 
a Tyrolese castle. He had some resources, which enabled him 
to pass the time pleasantly enough. Among these were his skill 
in poetiy, and his love of music. With such accomplishments 
is connected that pretty story of his discovery, which imfortu- 
nately is not true. It is said by a chronicler, that a minstrel 
named Blondel, who had been a great favourite of King Eichard, 
in grief at the long and seemingly hopeless separation from his 
royal master, went wandering about the mountain lands of 
Austria, trying to discover the castle, in which the Lion-heart 
lay chained. One evening, as the sun was sinking in the west, 
he sank down on a grassy bank beside the grated windows of a 
tali square tower among the hills: and there he struck the strings 
of his harp, and sang the words of a little song, which Eang 
Hichard had himself composed. While he was bending over the 
wailing strings, and wondering, if he should ever see his King 
again, there came from the castle wall, what seemed to be the 
echo of his strain. He stopped to listen — ^the music, dim and 
sweet, still fell upon his wondering ear. With beating heart and 
hushed breath he stole towards the casement, and heard the voice 
of his beloved master, singing the very words and music of the 
well-known air. At last his patience and devotion had met their 
reward, and he did not rest until his King was free. 

This story is not true, as I have said. The Eraperor wrote 
a letter to Philip of France, describing the place of Richard's 
captivity; and it was this letter, the contents of which 1 1 qj, 
became known to Longchamp, the Chancellor of Eng- 
land, that disclosed the secret. When it became known 
where Bichard was, his courtiers set to work at raising a sum of 
money, by means of which he was ransomed. 

The rest of his life was spent in petty French wars, and in one 
of them he received his death wound. News having reached him 
that one of his vassals — the Viscount of Limoges — ^had found a 
treasure, he, as superior lord, demanded it all. The vassal would 
give only a half, and they began to fight about it. Besieging 
the Viscount in the Castle of Ohaluz, Bichard was hit in the 
shoulder with an arrow, shot from the bow-string of young 
Berti'and de Gurdun. When soon afterwards the castle was 
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taken, Bertrand was brought before the King, whose slight hurt 
unskilful surgery had aggravated into a mortal wound. 

" What have I done to thee," said Richard, " that thou 
shouldst seek my life ? " 

" My father," said the brave young archer, " and my two 
brothers thou hast killed with thine own hand, and me thou 
wouldst hang. I am content, if thou diest, and the world be 
freed from an oppressor." 

These bold words pleased the dying King, who desired him to 
be dismissed free, with the present of a hundred shillings. But 
a cruel captain in Richard's service caused the poor youth to be 
flayed alive and then hanged. Richard died from the rankling 
of the arrow-head in his shoulder, and the unskilful carving 
of the surgeon who tried to extract the barb. 

BOBIN HOOD AND WILLIAM LOKGBEABD. 

There were two men, connected with the reign of Richard the 
First, whose names were very dear to the lower orders of the 
English people. The first was the hero of many ballads, which 
have been handed down to our day. I now proceed to tell the 
stories of Robin Hood and William Longbeard, cautioning my 
readers, however, that the picturesque details of the first narrative 
are not to be taken as strictly historical. 

A man of noble family, who in later life claimed to be Earl of 
Huntingdon, was born about 1160 at Locksley in Nottingham- 
shire. His real name was Robert Fitzooth, but the familiar talk 
of the country-side converted this into Robin Hood. Burdened 
with debts, into which his free style of living had led him, and 
embroiled in a fray, in which he shot a man, he took to a life in 
the woods, and supported himself and the band of lawless spirits, 
that gathered round him to the number of one hundred, by kill- 
ing deer and robbing all the rich travellers that passed through 
the forest. It was then punishable by death to kill the King's 
deer. But, dressed in Lincoln green, with their six-foot bows of 
yew and arrows of an ell in length, these bold outlaws lived in 
the great forests of Sherwood in Nottinghamshire and Barnsdale 
in Yorkshire, defying the Sheriff, robbing fat Bishops and Abbots, 
and aiding poor widows and other persons, on whom the op- 
pressor's hand was laid heavily. We must not regard Robin as a 
common robber, although his example is not one that can be held 
up for imitation in these days. He must be looked upon rather 
as one of those proud nobles, whom the grinding oppression of 
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the Norman rulers had driven to a lawless life. His chief ad- 
herents were Little John, Will Scadlock or Scarlet, George-a- 
Green, Much the Miller's son, and Friar Tuck. In seeking 
recruits his plan was this : When he heard of a very stout 
fighter or good shot, he went in disguise to the place, where 
this man was to be met, and there managed to pick a quarrel 
with him. If the prowess of his foe satisfied him, he tried to 
add him to the number of his band. And thus he got many a 
beating with fist and quarter-staff, before he secured certain of his 
best men. His own ^ill in archery was surprising. He could 
shoot an arrow to the distance of a mile, a fact which he proved 
one day, after dining with an Abbot of Whitby, by going to the 
top of the Abbey and discharging a shaft. It fell at the distance 
of a full measured mile. And then his aim was so perfect that 
he never failed to split a willow wand, set up at the distance of a 
couple of hundred yards. In winter Robin and his men probably 
scattered themselves among the neighbouring cottages ; although 
it may have been, that they built comfortable huts for themselves, 
in which they defied rain, wind, and frost. 

Among those, who profited by the chivalrous help of Bobin, 
' was Sir Bichaid of ilie Lee, a Knight whose castle stood just 
within the borders of the wood. One day the Knight, riding 
slow and sad through the forest glades, is brought to Kobin by 
three of the men, and is treated to a luxurious dinner, in which 
swans, pheasants, numble-pie (that is, pie made of deers' entrails) 
figure largely, while bread, wine, and ale are in plentiful store. 
After dinner the Knight tells a sorrowful story of how his son 
had killed a man, and how his estate had therefore come to be 
mortgaged to a rich Abbot for £400. Instead of robbing the 
poor Knight, Eobin gives him this sum, providing him also with 
clothes, arms, and a horse. The Abbot is paid and the land 
saved. And by-and-by Sir Kichard makes a present to his bene- 
factor of a hundred bows and a hundred sheaves of arrows, an ell 
long, feathered with peacocks' plumes, and notched with solid 
silver. 

Once Kobin incurred a great risk of capture at Nottingham, 
whither he went to compete at a shooting match proclaimed by 
the Sheriff. He wore a dress of red, lest the Lincoln green might 
betray him. But his shooting soon placed him so high above all 
the marksmen there, that with one accord the cry of ^^ Bobin 
Hood " broke from the surrounding crowd ; and instead of re- 
ceiving the prize, which was a silver arrow with point and 
leathers of gold, the outlaw was near getting a score of arrows in 
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his breast from the Sheriffs men. However, he managed to escape 
to the place where his men lay in ambush, and some skirmishing 
followed, in which Little John received a wound in the knee. 
Much took the hurt man on his back and retreated with him, 
often stopping to launch a shaft at the enemy, until the friendly 
castle of Sir Richard received the band. This stronghold was 
then besieged. The Sheriff seized Sir Richard one day as he was 
out hawking; but Robin rushed to the rescue and shot the 
Sheriff, whose head he cut off. 

The reigning King seems to have paid Robin a visit in dis- 
guise, and to have been delighted with the good cheer and good 
company to be found under the shadow of the linden-trees. In 
the shooting match, arranged for the royal diversion, every one 
that missed was punished with a box on the ear, administered with 
all the hitter's might. In this sport the King and Robin inter- 
changed buffets, which did discredit to the training of neither 
court nor greenwood, for each fell sprawling before the^sledge-like 
action of the other's fist. 

How Robin dealt with a certain Bishop of Hereford may be 
given as a specimen of his usual treatment of such personages. 
Being told by his scouts that the Bishop was coming, Robin and 
a few of his men put on shepherds' dresses and went shooting at 
the deer in a place past which he rode. He approached on his 
richly caparisoned palfrey, which paced steadily along \mder his 
well-fed person, and, when he saw some common fellows, as he 
thought, killing the deer, he stopped and shouted out, ^^ Ha, 
knaves, what are ye doing there?" and then sent some of 
his attendants to arrest them for such daring poaching. They 
pretended to be in a great fright, and went a little way with their 
captors, when Robin suddenly blew three blasts on his bugle, and 
out of every glade came running men in green with white bows 
ready bent in their hands. Then the Bishop knew that he had 
fallen into a trap and begged earnestly for pardon. Robin made 
his inen prepare a fine dinner, and, when it was over, called on 
the Bishop to pay the reckoning. Seeing his unwillingness, one 
of the foresters then spread a cloak on the grass, and emptied on 
it the contents of the prelate's money-bags — ^£300 in all, which 
were divided among the band. Before the Bishop, off whom all 
his fine clothes were stripped, was permitted to go, he was made 
to dance in his boots for the amusement of his roaring hosts, or 
was tied to a tree and made to sing. 

Piteously, but with great poetic beauty the ballads of old 
England depict the death of Bobin. Feeling at the age of 
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eighty-seven, that the toil and exposure of his woodland life were 
at last beginning to tell upon his strength, he went to the Con- 
vent of Kirkby, of which his own cousin was Prioress, and 
begged of her to bleed him, as he did not feel at all well. 
Ladies then did nearly all the doctoring of the time. Taking 
him into a quiet room, she opened the veins of his arm with a 
sharp knife, and then, going out, she locked the door and left 
him to bleed to death. When he found that she had treated him 
in this way, and that he could not stop the blood, he tried to 
climb to the window, but fell back half-fainting on the floor. He 
then raised his horn to his pallid lips and blew three faint and 
weary blasts. No ear but that of Little John heard the feeble 
notes : but he, suspecting something wrong, ran to the Convent, 
and broke open all the doors, until he found his chief lying at the 
gasp of death. Kobin had just strength enough to beg that his 
faithful friend would raise him to the level of the window and 
give him his trusty bow, that he might shoot one arrow more 
before he died, adding as a last request that he might be buried 
where the shaft fell. It was a short and nerveless flight that 
Robin's last arrow took. Exhausted by the e^ort, he sank back 
and died with his bow in his clenched hand. 

" Lay me a green sod under my head. 

And another at my feet ; 
And lay my best bow by my side 

Which was my music sweet : 
And make my grave of gravel and green. 

Which is most right and meet. 

Let me have length and breadth enough 

With a green sod under my head, 
That they may say when I am dead. 

Here lies bold Bobin Hood." 

A man of very different and less noble nature was William 
Longbeard or Fitzosbert, who won so upon the affections of the 
London mob, that they used to call him " The King of the Poor." 
He was one of those wild and reckless men, who had followed 
Kichard of the Lion Heart to the Holy Land, and had there 
acquired a turbulence of manner and lavishness of expenditure, 
which nothing could lessen. When he came back to London, he 
continued to squander the money of a brother, who had brought 
him up, until that brother naturally grew tired of having his 
money spent by a vicious idle fellow, who would not earn a mark 
for himself. Fitzosbert then took up the trade of a demagogue, 
and let his beard grow long, that he might be looked upon as a 
true son of the Saxon race. Very basely he brought a charge of 

(26S0 5 
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treason against the brother, to whose kindness he owed so much ; 
but the Court at Westminster, taking the case to trial, rejected 
the accusation as unfounded. Longbeard, going to St. Paul's 
Cross nearly every day, made violent and inflammatory speeches 
to the assembled rabble, whom he kindled into rage by reminding 
them of the taxes which they had to pay, and the cruel oppression, 
with which they were groimd down by the rich. So w^ll did he 
succeed, and so keen was the feeling of the people against their 
foreign taskmasters that a secret association, of which he was the 
leading spirit, grew until it numbered about 50,000 members. 
He was summoned before a great council of lords to answer for 
his seditious speeches, and he went ; but so great a multitude of 
poor artisans followed him that the nobles were afraid to arrest 
him. They were tempted at last to have recourse to assassina- 
tion. Some citizens, among whom a man called Geoffrey was 
conspicuous, dogged his steps for several days, until they saw 
him walking with only nine followers. They at once rushed 
upon him, but he received Geoffrey on the point of a knife, which 
cleft the citizen's heart ; and, springing away, he ran with speed 
to the Church of St. Mary-le-Bow, and climbed into the steeple, 
after having shut and barricaded the door in the face of his 
pmsuers. For four days they tried to force their way in ; but 
then, seeing all other means useless^ they set the door on fire. 
As the sparks and smoke went whirling up the narrow 
winding stair, Longbeard resolved to make a rush for life and 
liberty. But a man, who had a father's death to avenge, was 
waiting at the foot of the stair; and, as he came down, the 
son of Geoffrey clutched him and plunged a long knife into his 
body. The blow did not kill Longbeard, who was dragged at 
the tail of a horse to the Tower for his trial, and then to the 
elm-trees of Smithfield, where he was hanged on the public 
gallows. The people, whose champion this dissolute and unprin- 
cipled Crusader had been induced by selfish motives to become, 
stole the gibbet and broke it up into splinters as keepsakes. 
Even the very earth, on which he had stood before he died, was 
considered sacred : and they flocked to his tomb as to the shrine 
of some saint. 



3.— REIGN OP JOHN. 

Chief Events.— The reign of John lasted for seventeen years (1199-1216 a.d.). 
He was perhaps the meanest of our Kings. By the murder of his nephew 
Arthar at Koaen he removed the rightful heir to the throne. A quarrel with 
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the Pope followed. It arose from a dispute aboat the see of Canterbnry. Bug- 
land was in consequence placed by the Pope under an Interdict (1208 a.d.) : nor 
was it until Philip of France prepared to take the throne of Bngland, declared 
vacant by a Papal decree, that John made submission. 

The greatest event of the reign was the signature of Magna Charta — June 15, 
1215 A.D. It took place at Bunnymead by the Thames. 

The Barons, enraged at John's want of truth, called Louis of France over to 
take the throne: and, while engaged in preparing to withstand the invaders, 
John caught a fever, of which he died at Newark. He was succeeded by his 
son Henry, then only nine years old. 

THE SIGNING OP MAGNA CHARTA. 

Perhaps tbe meanest man who ever sat upon the English throne 
was John, the brother of the Lion Heart. From beginning to 
end his reign of seventeen years presents scene after scene of 
crime and folly. 

He began by murdering his nephew Arthur, a boy of fifteen, 
who had a better right to the English crown than he had. This 
boy, urged by the French King, commenced a war, but was cap- 
tured in his bed by John, who sent him from one prison to 
another, until he reached Rouen. At Falaise some ruffians were 
sent by John to put out his eyes, but their pity and the protec- 
tion of Hubert, the warden of the castle, saved little Arthur from 
this suffering. But there was no safety for the boy. One night 
at Kouen he was roused from sleep and huiiied down a dark 
stair to the gate, which opened on the river Seine. The 
cold, the darkness, and the rush of the ink -black stream, 1203 
as it swept gurgling by, froze him into silence. A boat a.d. 
with two black figures waited at the stair ; and, when 
he was pushed in, with a stroke or two of the oars it floated out 
into the centre of the current. Arthur knew that this meant 
death, and on his knees screamed for mercy. But John had 
none. Twining his hands in the fair hair of his brother's child, 
he stubbed the boy several times, and, when he thought the 
crime complete, lifted the body and threw it into the river. We 
can picture the dark outline of this royal dastard's figure, as he 
leaned over the edge of the boat, washing from his hands the red 
stains of his crime, and trying to catch a glimpse Of his victim's 
body as it floated dimly towards the sea. 

John's quarrel with the Pope afforded a specimen of his 
cowardly crawling nature. It was about the appointment of 
an Archbishop of Canterbury. John wanted one man — the Pope 
another ; and neither would give in. When the favourite of the 
Pope, gladly welcomed by the muuks of the place, came to Can- 
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terbury, John sent soldiers to drive the whole company from the 
cloisters, threatening at the same time to put out the eyes and cut 

off the noses of any Roman priests whom he might seize 

1208 in England. The Pope then uttered th e terrible sentence 

A.D, of an Interdict, which deprived the land of all religious 

services and turned the churches into places hung with 
black and strewn with ashes. Quite pitiless with regard to the 
people he ruled, John set about extorting money from them to 
carry on his wars — wars in which he lost a great portion of tho 
territory left by his father. His cunning cruelty may be judged 
from the plan which he took to make a Jew of Bristol pay ransom. 
Having thrown him into a dungeon, he sent a man with a pair 
of pincers every morning to pull out one of the poor wretch's 
teeth. The Jew bore this for eight days, but, when the ninth 
tooth was about to be wrenched from his aching and swollen 
jaw, he agreed to pay the money demanded by the King. When 
John saw that the Pope was going to give away his kingdom to 
Philip of France, he made the vilest and most abject submission 
to the Legate, who represented the Roman Pontiff, taking an 
oath that he would hold England and Ireland under vassalage, 
and that he would pay a yearly tribute. So wretchedly servile 
was he, that when the Legate, to whom John offered some gold 
and silver money, flung it scornfully on the pavement, he endured 
the insult and swore ^egiance to the Pope. 

The Baxons of England, enraged by John's want of spirit, and 
encouraged by his cowardice, met together several times in order 
to consult how they might wring from him a Great Charter, 
which should place their liberties as Englishmen beyond the 
power of any King. The Archbishop of Canterbury having 
drawn up a deed, it was carried by some of these stern steel- 
clad warriors into the presence of John, who grew as pale as 
death when he saw them. He promised to give them an answer 
at Easter ; but, when Easter came, he cursed and swore that they 
might as well ask for his crown. The Barons then did what 
they had resolved to do, if he refused their demands. They, 
drew their swords and seized London, which brought John to 
his senses. A time was then arranged for signing the Great 
Charter. 

One day in June 1215 there was a great meeting of Barons 
and Courtiers in a green spot by the Thames, which bears the 
name of Bunnymead. The Barons, glittering in steel and gold, 
came riding on their pawing chargers from the town of Staines. 
John, with a false smile on his face, and a train of attendants 
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behind him, came out of Windsor to the place of meeting. 
Many of the soldiers came to the field that morning 
prepared for shedding blood if necessary; but the Eang 1215 
was as smooth and soft as the satin of his royal surcoat. a.d 
Taking the pen with scarcely a question, he wrote his 
name at the foot of the deed called Magna Chaita, which secured 
to Englishmen the full enjoyment of their freedom. And then, 
with gracious smiles and words to the great mass of armed men, 
he galloped away to the castle, from which he had come. 
Scarcely able to believe that they had got the royal signature 
with so little trouble, they talked awhile and then dispersed. 
But before the last man had left the meadow, henceforward to 
be so famous a name in our history, John was rolling on the 
fioor at Windsor, chewing sticks and straw like a madman, and 
cursing his weak folly for putting his name to such a document. 
He then almost immediately began to treat his people even worse 
than before. 

He died as he had lived. Coming one night, after his baggage 
and jewels had been swallowed up by the tide in the Wash, to 
the Abbey of Swineshead, he devoured a quantity of 
peaches or pears and then drank so much new cider, 1216 
that he took a fever. Of this he died a little later. a.d. 
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Chief Events. — With the exception of the reign of George III., this Ls the 
longest reign in oar annals. It lasted for fifty-six years (1216-1272 A.D.). 

After the death of the Begent Pembroke, De Burgh and Be Roches struggled 
for supremacy. Henry invaded France three times, to little purpose. The 
Battles of Taillebourg and Saintes were fought there in 1242 a.d. 

The discontent of the Barons, fostered by the King's unhappy fondness for 
foreign favourites, led to their meeting in full armour at Westminster. The 
Provisions of Oxford were enacted for the reform of the State in 1258 a.]>. But 
civil war arose, the popular party being headed by the famous Simon de Mont- 
fort, Earl of Leicester. Henry wa^ defeated at Lewes (1264 a.d.). In the 
following year Montfort laid the foundation of the English House of Commons, 
by summoning to Parliament knights of the shire and members for the cities 
and boroughs (1265 A.D.). The Battle of E7e8ham (1265 a.d.) resulted in the 
death of Montfort. To this reign belonged the scientific investigations of Roger 
Bacon. Henry III. died in 1272 a.d., and was succeeded by his son Edward. 

SIR SIMON THE RIGHTEOUS. 

In the latter days of King Henry UI., a man of piety 
and learning wore the coronet attached to the earldom of 
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Leicester. The people called him " Sir Simon the Righteona*' 
He once ruled Guienne, a province in the south of France, but 
was recalled from that position by Henry, who called him 
" traitor " to his face. Now Henry was a little man with one 
eye half-closed as with a perpetual wink; and Montfort, the 
Earl, was a tall strong noble man, whose very presence was 
commanding ; so that in this outburst of fierce talk the King ap- 
peared in a somewhat ridiculous light. At that time the English 
people were very much discontented at the crowds of foreigners, 
who had come over from Provence, the native place of the Queen, 
and were enjoying all the richest offices at Court and the fattest 
livings in the Church. 

Remembering how the gleam of armour had frightened John, 

the Barons came to Parliament clad in complete steel ; 

1258 and at Oxford several articles were drawn up, called the 

A.D. Provisions of Oxford. The nation then divided into 

two parties ; one gathered round the King — ^the other 
round Leicester ; and a war began. 

Marching from London with an army, every man in which 
wore a white cross upon his breast in token of his belief that he 
was fighting in a holy cause, the Earl of Leicester found King 
Henry and his son. Prince Edward, with their men grouped in 
a valley not far from Lewes in Sussex. The battle began. 
Young Edward, who had recently been made a knight, dashed 
at the head of a mass of horsemen upon the London citizens, who 
had followed Leicester to the war. The impetuous charge com- 
pletely scattered them, and the victors, rejoicing in what they 
considered noble sport, hunted the flying fragments of the force 
to a distance from the field. When the heat of the chase had 
cooled a little. Prince Edward rode back; but found that he 
had been too rash m aeserting his father, who in the meantime 
had been attacked, defeated, and made prisoner by Leicester. 
The Prince too was seized by a flying squadron of horse, as he 
was trying in perplexity to escape from the field, where his hot 
blood had cost the cause of the crown so dear. Father and son 
then lay for a year in prison. 

Between this battle, and another, which resulted in the death 
of Leicester, that celebrated step was taken, which added to the 
Council of Lords and Prelates, already existing, that other kind 
-yncK ^^ members who represented the Middle Classes, and 

laid the foundation of what is the most powerful body 

in our great kingdom — the House of Oommons. 
Leicester used the name of the captive Eang in issuing his writs, 
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and, besides calling two knights from every county to represent 
what we call " the country gentlemen," called also " two citizens 
from every city and two burgesses from every borough," in 
order that the professional men, merchants, shop-keepers, and 
trades-people generally should also have spokesmen in the great 
Council of the nation. At first these mercantile and professional 
members, overawed by the novelty of their position, gave their 
votes silently, not daring to speak in presence of men accustomed 
to dictate to Kings and govern the destinies of a great land. 
But they soon learned to speak boldly out. 

Prince Edward escaped from prison in the spring and gathered 
an army for the war. Leicester, whose son was in Sussex, lay 
at Hereford west of the Severn, and in spite of Edward's efforts 
to keep him there by breaking bridges and burning boats, 
managed to cross to Worcester, where he waited for his son. 
But Edward came suddenly by night on this young warrior near 
Kenilworth, and after scattering his force, obliged him to seek 
shelter in the great castle there. The Earl moved to a place on 
the Avon called Evesham, and with great gladness saw his own 
banners coming over the hills from Kenilworth. These, how- 
ever, turned out to be the captured standards of his son. And, 
when he looked to other points of the compass, he saw glittering 
files of spears advancing in converging lines towards the position 
he held. Bitterly, as he saw this sight, did he cry, " It was I 
who taught them the art of war." 

But bitter words were of little use at such a crisis. Having 
put his men in array of battle, he knelt down to say a short 
prayer and then took the sacrament, as pious knights always did 
before going into battle. The fortunes of the day went against 
him from the first ; but he resolved to sell his life dearly. His 
last stand was made on the top of a hill, where he gathered 
in a solid circle roimd him some of his bravest men. 1266 
When his horse was killed, he fought on foot ; but the a.d. 
circle at length yielded to the pressure of charges from 
every side, and brave old Leicester, who as a benefactor of the 
English people was second to none, fell on his last field. His 
head and limbs were brutally chopped off, mi sent as a present 
to the wife of his greatest foe. 



THE EXPERIMENTS OF ROGER BAOON. 

During the Middle Ages over all Europe men gave themselves up 
to a vain search after two things, which they supposed would 
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make them happy for ever. These were a mysterious gem, 
called the Philosopher's Stone, which was to have the power of 
turning everything it touched into gold — and a pure transparent 
liquid, known as the Elixir of Life, which would give to those 
who drank it unfading heauty and immortal life. Of course no 
such substances really exist ; but the search for them was caused 
and encouraged by that keen hungering after immortality, and 
that deep sense of this world's insecurity and shadowiness, 
which lie hidden in the human soul. The only talisman, amulet, 
or elixir, conferring wealth that never perishes and life that never 
ends, must be sought in the saving faith of a Christian. 

Let us penetrate an Alchemist's den and watch him at his 
wasting toil. It is a cold bare room of naked stone, with a 
furnace glowing deep red in one corner, and things very strange 
to our modern eyes scattered at random over the earthen floor. 
Circles and triangles of red and white mix in magical confusion 
on the scribbled wall with scraps of imcouth lettering from 
books of witchcraft. A brown skull stands grinning on a shelf 
with skins of lizards and bundles of withered herbs. Nor must 
we forget to notice the long white tapering wand, with which 
the incantation-scenes are wrought ; nor omit to scan the 
ivrinkled eager face of the tall thin man, under whose black 
gown there seems to be little else than skin and bone. Bending 
over the crucible to pour in a few drops of some blood-red liquid 
and watch their effect upon the molten mass within, on whose 
surface lambent flames of blue and green are flickering with a 
ghastly light, he appears more like a spectre, playing at some 
shadowy reminiscence of earthly life, than a man with a heart to 
feel and a brain to think. This is the Alchemist. 

Let us now look at his companion in superstition — the star- 
gazing Astrologer. To behold him at his nightly toil we must 
climb, with many steps and frequent pausing, a stair of winding 
stone, which leads to the very pinnacle of a turret, whose top 
lies open to the sky. Here we find him with his instruments of 
brass, his globes, his compasses, looking out upon the night, and 
with eye that never tires watching the slow passage of a certain 
star across the path of another orb, and marking with eager hand 
upon his chart the places of the two at the mysterious hour of 
midnight, when one day melts in a moment of time into its suc- 
cessor. Thus shall he be ready to tell the probable fortune of 
some superstitious inquirer into future things, who has com- 
mitted to him the task of casting a horoscope, which shall depict 
the position of the Twelve Houses or Signs of the Zodiac. 
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I have glanced at these two types of men, as they might have 
been seen at this distant time, because their search, though they 
did not find the thing they sought, was not entirely in vain. In 
truth they found out for us in these midnight porings many 
things about minerals, gases, liquids, and the stars, which pre- 
pared the way for our great Chemists and Astronomers of modem 
times. And there were men among them, who thought of 
inventions that did not ripen for centuries after their time. Such 
a one was Roger Bacon, a Franciscan Friar, whose story I am 
now about to tell in a few words. 

This man, who has been called the father of our experimental 
philosophy, was a native of Somersetshire, and a student of Oxford 
and Paris. In the former place, having put on the grey frock of 
the Franciscan monks, he gave himself up to a life of experiments 
and research. He sought the talismans, which infatuated the 
alchemist, and he dealt too in the marvels of astrology. But he 
saw much truth, while wasting his hours in the vain pursuit of 
forbidden knowledge. The two things, for which his name in 
science is especially famous, were his knowledge of an explosive 
substance like Gunpowder, and his idea of an instrument, which 
would do what our modem Telescope does for us. He tells 
us that he could so prepare the thing called saltpetre, as to make 
a small portion of it — as much as would fill a little parchment 
bag the size of one's thumb— explode with a noise like thunder 
and a flash like lightning. And he tells us too, that he believed 
it possible to shape and arrange transparent substances like glass 
and crystal, so that the smallest letters might, by looking through 
them, be read at a wonderful distance, and that even grains of 
sand might be counted in the same way ; adding that he could 
make a boy look like a giant and a man like a mountain. He 
had got the idea of the microscope — an earlier invention — from 
books or teachers in his youth ; but he here expands his know- 
ledge of the simple magnifying-glass, into a hint of that wonder- 
ful instrument, by which our sight can penetrate millions of miles 
beyond the sun, and can actually discern the mountains and 
valleys in the moon. 

Friar Bacon, as a matter of course, because he knew more than 
most men of his day, was supposed to have sold his soul to Satan ; 
and, taking advantage of this wretched piece of supersti- 
tion, his enemies got him cast into prison at the age of 1278 
sixty-four. But they only gave him a better oppor- a.d. 
tunity for thought and study ; and within walls, which 
would have been very terrible to a man used to the bustle and 
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glitter of a court life, this great father of science continned for 
ten years quietly to make his experiments and write his books. 
When he was released from his cell in prison, he went back 
calmly to his rooms at Oxford, and there he died. 



6.— BEIGN OF EDWABD L 

Chief Events.— This reign lasted for thirty-five years (1272-1307 A.D.). The 
conquest of Wales, completed in 1282 by the death of Llewellyn the Welsh Prince, 
was its first important event. The King, who was undoubtedly the greatest of 
the Plantagenets, then turned his attention to Scotland. The death of the Maid 
of Norway had left the throne vacant ; and there were many competitors for it. 
Edward selected John Baliol (1292 A.D.), and forced him to do homage. In 1296 
Baliol was deposed; but Wallace led the Scots in opposing the ambition of 
Edward I. The victory of Stirling, gained by Wallace in 1297, excited hopes 
of success in Scotland ; but a defeat at Falkirk, and the betrayal of Wallace into 
the hands of the English, reduced these hopes to despair. Then Robert Bruce 
arose. Crowned at Scone in 1306, he prepared to oppose Edward I. But the 
old warrior-King of England could advance no further towards Scotland than 
Cumberland, where he died at Burgh-on-Sands— 1807 a.d. His 9on Edward 
succeeded him. 

LONGSHANKS. 

This somewhat comical name was conferred on King Edward I., 
a monarch who certainly deserves the title of the greatest 
Plantagenet. We have already seen him with his father on the 
fields of Lewes and Evesham. "We have now to trace his riper 
deeds of war. 

Imitating the prowess of his warlike ancestor of the Lion 

Heart, he assumed the Cross, and went upon the last 

1270 Crusade. He did little to prove either his bravery or 

A.D. his skill as a general ; and we are glad to meet a romantic 

story as a relief from the tedious tale of his inaction. 

The Assassin. — As he was lying one Friday afternoon upon 
his couch, loosely dressed and overcome with the excessive heat 
of a climate very different from that of England, a turbaned man 
of dark complexion appeared at the door of the room, bowing 
with all the solemn ceremony common in the East, and seeking 
admission to his presence. This man- came as the messenger of 
the Emir of Jaffa, and, advancing to the bedside, he offered a 
letter to the Prince. But, while Edward was lazily stretching 
out his hand for the writing, the cunning Asiatic, who had a 
dagger hidden below his loose hernoos^ as the flowing dress is 
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called, drew it and darted forward, aiming at the Prince's heart. 
Edward caught the blade by flinging up his arm, and then, 
springing from the bed on which he lay, regardless of the 
blood that was dripping fast from his wounded limb, he wound 
his huge arms round the assassin, threw him to the ground, 
and killed him with his own weapon. When the English Prince 
had time to look at his wound, he saw the edges growing purple 
and the colour spreading into the surrounding flesh. This was 
a sign of poison on the dagger-blade. There was no time to be 
lost. A surgeon was called at once, the edges of the wound were 
cut away, and antidotes were applied to the place. A Spaniard, 
writing the story of this poisoned stab, tells us that Edward's 
wife EleaJior sucked the poison from the wound at the risk of 
her own life — a pretty story of wifely devotion, but one resting 
on the statement of this writer alone, who, since Eleanor was his 
countrywoman, was naturally desirous to paint her in colours 
as bright as possible. 

When Edward came home from the Crusade to be King of 
England, he formed the ambitious resolve of conquering the 
whole island of Britain. 

He began with Wales — a land of mountains, which still gives 
shelter to a peculiar people descended from the Celtic 
inhabitants of the forests. The King of Wales, then called 
Llewellyn, was a Prince of great bravery ; and the huge cone of 
Snowdon was the great central stronghold of the mountaineers. 
Edward first tried the plan of surrounding and starving the Welsh 
bands, but, as soon as he relaxed the lines inclosing them, they 
broke into war again. He then saw that he m\ist storm their 
stronghold, and that this could not be done with knights in armour 
or pikemen in mail. He got a number of men from the Pyrenees, 
called Basques, — light active wiry mountaineers used to scram- 
bling up precipices, and possessed of steady heads and sure feet ; 
and with these he assailed the forests and rocks of Snowdon so 
successfully, that he drove Llewellyn from their shelter 
towards the Wye . There the Prince Tyas attacked by some 1282 
English soldiers, who came on him so suddenly that he A.i>. 
had not time to put his armour on ; and a lance- wound 
in the side closed his career of patriotic daring. His head was 
sent to London, where it was placed on the spikes of the 
Tower with a crown made of silver and ivy resting in mockery 
on its decaying temples. This death may be said to have com- 
pleted the Conquest of Wales. 

Edward's schemes against the freedom of Scotland required 
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more time and toil, and yet did not succeed after all. Tt so 
happened that there was a dispute about a successor to the 
Scottish crown ; and Edward, bringing up an old claim, inter- 
fered, as if he was the Lord Paramount of that northern 
kingdom. He put on the throne a weakling called Baliol, whom 
the people nicknamed Toom Tabard (Empty Coat); and then he 
called this man so often into England to account for the govern- 
ment of the kingdom, that even the poor spirit of Baliol 
revolted, and he began a war. This was just what the 

1296 English King wanted. He went northward, plucked 
A.D. the crown from Baliol's head, and marched with a 

victorious army to the Moray Firth. 
Then rose up one of the two great heroes of Scottish 
history — Sir WiUiam Wallace of EUerslie. Gathering an 
army, he assaulted and took a great nimiber of towns, and 
by the Forth at Stirling he completely overthrew an English 
army under the command of Surrey, whom Edward had left 

behind as Governor of Scotland. There was a narrow 

1297 wooden bridge across the Forth at the place, where 
A.D. the two armies came in sight of each other on opposite 

banks of that broad stream ; and Surrey committed 
the unpardonable mistake of allowing his men to straggle 
across this slight structure in the face of a force inferior 
certainly in numbers, but waiting in firm array for an oppor- 
timity of attacking his battalions. Wallace waited quietly 
until the thin threads of men that had crossed and were 
mingled all in confusion amounted to about half the hostile 
force, and then he charged down from the hills with the 
joyous certainty of victory. We are told, that, when the body 
of Cressingham the Treasurer was found, the skin was peeled 
off it for the purpose of being tanned and worn by the victor. 
This was barbarous and disgraceful treatment of a fallen foe. 

When Edward, who was across the sea, heard of the defeat 
which his troops had suffered at Stirling, he resolved to crush 
Wallace with a mighty blow. He therefore collected a great 
army and invaded Scotland. There was scarcely a blade of 
grass to be seen, for Wallace had laid waste all the southern 
counties in the hope of starving his enemy out of the land. 
Edward nevertheless advanced to a place near Edinburgh, and 
there got word from two Scottish traitors that the force of 
Wallace lay in Falkirk wood. He moved at once towards the 
spot ; and after a night spent on Linlithgow Moor, during which 
a kick from his horse broke two of his ribs, at sunrise he came 
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in view of the Scottish anny, which had assumed the fonn 
of four solid circles. The battle went on, until the English 
archers broke so many gaps in these round masses, that they 
could not resist the violent charge of the heavy English cavalry. 
Wallace was beaten ; and not many years afterwards, a fitting 
companion to those cowardly lords, who had betrayed him at 
Falkirk, betrayed him as he slept, into the hands of his 
enemies. Dragged on a hurdle to Smithfield, he was 1305 
hanged, disembowelled, and cut in quarters, with all the a.d. 
revolting minuteness of a barbarous time. 

Then Robert Bruce stretched out his hand towards the Scot- 
tish crown. He began his movements by a murder, which was 
very near costing him the success of his whole plan. Having 
arranged a meeting in a church at Dumfries with Comyn, a 
man who was his rival in seeking the Scottish crown, Bruce went 
there with a dagger hanging by his side as usual. After kissing 
one another, they began to talk over the affairs of the kingdom, 
walking, as they talked, towards the high altar. But the kiss 
was forgotten, as they continued to wrangle together ; and, when 
Bruce charged Comyn with having betrayed him to King 
Edward, the accused man shouted passionately, *^It is a lie." 
Bruce, kindling up with sudden rage, drew his dagger and 
plimged it into the breast of Comyn, who fell bleeding and 
groaning on the steps of the altar. Paralyzed for an instant 
by what he had done in a burst of anger, Bruce stood stupefied, 
but then ran hastily out to his horse, crying, " I doubt I have 
killed Comyn." One of his attendant knights. Sir Boger Kirk- 
patrick, heard the cry, and shouting '^ You doubt? I mak siccar " 
(or make sure), ran in and stabbed the wounded man, until death 
was certain. 

In spite of this crime Bobert Bruce was allowed to assume the 
crown of Scotland. When Edward, whose long legs 
were now thin and weak vdth age, heard the news, he broke 1306 
into fury, and called for his horse and an army. Ill or a.d. 
well, he was resolved to invade Scotland and tear the 
crown from the head of Bruce. But Q-od had willed otherwise. 
He merely reached the English shore of the Solway Firth, from 
which the blue hills of Scotland could be seen across a narrow 
sea, and there he died, after having made his son swear a solemn 
oath to boil his corpse, till the flesh came off the bones, and cause 
these to be carried at the head of the English army into Scotland. 
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Chief Events. — Bdward II. was a feeble and luxurious prince, who tmstod 
much to vicious fitrourites. Of these the chief were Piers Oaveston and Hugh 
Despenser, both of whom were executed by the angry Barons. 

The chief event of the reign was the Battle of Bannockburn, fought near Stir- 
ling — June 24th, 1314. In this battle Edward was signally defeated. 

The invasion of Ireland by Edward Bruce, and the siege of Berwick in 1319 
were minor OTents of this reign. 

The Parliament having deposed Edward, he was imprisoned at Berkeley, 
where he was murdered in 1327 a.d. His son Edward succeeded him. 

BANNOCKBUEN AND BEEKELEY. 

The words, which head this chapter, name the scenes of the 
miserable failure and the miserable end of our first Prince of 
Wales — ^the handsome youth, upon whose deeds of bravery and 
conquest his stem old father had founded so many hopes. Aban- 
doning himself to a life of idleness and vice, he sank into an 
effeminate fop, whose time was principally spent in trying on new 
dresses of the richest and brightest silk, edged with the rarest 
furs, and embroidered with the most precious jewelled work. 
His unworthy favourites did as they pleased in misgoverning the 
kingdom and ill-treating the Barons. 

At last, however, Edward 11. was roused for a short time from 

his lethargy of sensual indulgence ; and what stirred him to action 

was the fact that King Robert Bruce of Scotland had left to the 

English conquerors only one castle of all those that the First 

Edward had seized. That castle was on Stirling Rock, and it 

too was threatened with speedy capture. Gathering an army of 

more than one hundred thousand men, the English King 

1314 went northward to the place of danger, and there found 

A.D. Bruce with his comparatively little force of forty thou- 

V sand, marshalled on the banks of a hum, or little stream, 

called the Bannock, which finds its way into the Forth below 

Stirling. 

The English King on the day before the battle sent a body of 
horse to steal into Stirling Castle behind some hillocks that lay 
near. The watchful eye of Bruce detected the movement, and, 
riding up to his brave nephew Randolph, he cried, — 

" Randolph, a rose has fallen from your chaplet. You have 
allowed the enemy to pass." 

^ The words had scarcely left his lips, when Randolph with a 
few horsemen dashed off at racing speed to get between the Eng- 
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lish and the Kock. The English, turning to charge him, were 
received on the projecting spear-points of a solid circle, and were 
beaten off. Donglas, seeing the lances of Randolph's little band 
almost hidden in the thick wood of English spears, begged leave 
from Bruce to go and aid his friend. He obtained the King's 
consent with some trouble, for Bruce knew well of what metal 
Kandolph was made. But, as Douglas was riding fast to the 
rescue, he saw the English falling back, and with true knightly 
generosity he drew rein, and left all the glory of the repulse to 
the men, at whose risk it had been achieved. 

Before this skirmish had come quite to an end, Bruce had fought 
and won his celebrated duel with the English knight De Bonne. 
The Scottish King*, dressed in complete armour, and with a battle- 
axe in his hand, was riding on a little pony up and down in front 
of his lines, easily noticeable among his lords by the golden crown 
which adorned his helmet of steel. De Boune, mounted on a 
strong charger, fit to carry a full-armed knight in battle, saw him 
trotting carelessly about, and, forgetting all the rules of fair 
fighting, came thundering across the field with levelled lance^ 
aimed straight at the breast of the Scottish King. Robert stood, 
as if carved in stone, till the point was within a yard or two of 
his heart, and then, with a sudden wrench of his strong wrist, he 
swung his pony aside, and rising to his full height in the stirrups, 
came down upon the helmet of the passing knight with a blow of 
his axe so terrific, that it broke the helmet, cut the head in two, 
and left nothing in his own hand but the brass-bound handle of 
the broken axe. 

But Bruce had the skill of a general as well as the valour of a 
soldier. He had noticed how strong the foe was in cavalry, and 
he knew that his own hopes of success lay in rendering that part 
of the English army useless. Accordingly at the dead of night, 
while the English were drinking by their watch-fires, as the 
Saxons had done at Hastings, he sent out men with spadeji. and 
pick-axes, who dug deep holes all over the field in front of his 
left wing, and in these holes he planted sharp stakes, covering each 
hole with a mask of sods, which made it look like firm ground. 
He also scattered over the ground numbers of those balls with 
many spikes, which were called caltrops, and which were intended 
to lame the horses. 

Early next morning a body of English knights made a fierce 
charge upon the Scottish lines ; another and another followed, 
without any result except the shaking and confusion of their own 
array. The admirably chosen position of the Scottish army*^ 
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prevented the English from advancing to the attack in any form 

but that of a narrow column ; and so there were thousands 

June 24, of soldiers in King Edward's army, who did nothing on 

1314 this memorable day except to block the way and prevent 

A.D. the advance and retreat of the lines really in action. All 

the little force of Bruce was vigorously engaged. A 
band of English archers, standing on a knoll, poured their shafts 
destructively upon the Scottish lines, until the Scottish King sent 
an officer with some horsemen to attack them in flank. This 
movement succeeded in scattering them, for they had nothing but 
their bows to fight with, and these were of no use at close quarters. 
Still the battle swayed backwards and forwards with no decisive 
result. At length on the hill behind; still called the Gillies Hill^ 
a sight was seen, which decided the day in favour of the Scotch. 
There the startled English soldiers, wearied with vain efforts to 
break the Scottish lines, beheld what seemed a new army, with 
banners flapping and flashing in the June sun. It was merely a 
crowd of those carters and sutlers, who follow an army in the 
field, and who had now, probably by a secret order of King 
Robert, hoisted upon the tent-poles of the Scottish camp all the 
sheets and rugs they could find. The stratagem succeeded — the 
English army fled in wild dismay and confusion-and Bannock- 
bum became the grandest word in the military history of Scot- 
land. 

After thirteen years of quarrelling and favouritism Edward 11. 
was brought as a prisoner into the great hall of Kenilworth 
Castle, dressed in a common gown of black cloth, and there he 
heard the Speaker of the Parliament pronounce against him a 
sentence of dethronement, and saw the Royal Steward break in 
two pieces that white staff, which was emblematic of the royal 
power. Soon afterwards he was put into Berkeley Castle, and 
left there in the custody of two men, called Thomas Goumey and 
William Ogle. One night in September screams of the most 
dreadful agony were heard by the people of the town, on whose 

edge the castle stood ; and next day, when they came 

1327 with pale faces to the castle-gate to ask what was the 

A.D. matter, they were told that the King had died in the night 

of some internal disease, and they were invited into the 
castle to see the corpse, on whose still face the lines of horrible 
pain were yet to be traced. This is all that History knows about the 
death of this wretched King. A dreadful report got abroad soon 
afterwards — and it may be true — that his keepers had killed him 
by running a rod of red-hot iron into his body. 
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CUef Events The reign of Edward III. lasted for fifty years (1827-1877 A.D.). 

One of its earliest events was a victory won at Halidon Hill over the Scots 
(1838 A.D.). But the most important events were connected with the French 
war, usually known in history as the Hundred Tears' War. In 1837 Edward III. 
claimed the French crown through his mother. In 1847 the English obtained 
a glorious victory at Crecy, when the Black Prince won his spurs. In the same 
year the Scots were defeated at NeviCs Cross. Then followed the taking of Calais^ 
and the Battle of Poictiers (1856), in the latter of which King John of France was 
made prisoner. The Treaty of Bretigny (1860) closed the war for a time. An 
expedition into Spain, undertaken by the Black Prince, resulted in the victory 
of Navarretta in 1367 a.d. But the death of that celebrated soldier speedily fol- 
lowed. In the latter years of the reign John Wycliffe attracted much attention 
by opposing the Mendicant Friars, and the payment of taxes to Rome. Edward 
III. died in 1877 a.d., and was succeeded by his grandson Richard. 

THE STORY OF THE BLACK PRINCE 

Edward Plantagenet, eldest Bon of King Edward IQ., and 
commonly called the Black Prince, from the colour of a suit of 
armour which he wore, to set off the fairness of his skin and hair, 
was born in 1330 at Woodstock. When he was sixteen he 
crossed with his warlike father into France, and was knighted 
on the wet sands of La Hogue, where the expedition had landed. 
A little later he fought his first fight on the field of Crecy. 

Having marched towards Paris, King Edward found it necessary 
to turn off somewhat sharply towards the sea. But he could not 
get across the river Somme for a long time. At last, when he 
was almost in despair, a peasant told him of a place called the 
White Spot, where he could carry his army over at low water. 
Starting from Abbeville at dawn, he reached the place when it 
was high water, and had to wait some hours, during which he 
was very anxious lest the King of France, who was chasing him, 
might come up. And, even when his men entered the water, 
they had a fierce fight with the French cavalry in the very centre 
of the current. However they forced their way across, and took 
up a position near the Forest of Crecy. There a great 
battle was fought, in which the Black Prince won his golden 1346 
spurs. He was placed in command of the foremost of the a.d. 
three battalions, into which the English army was divided; 
and, when the English arrows flew as thick as flakes of snow among 
the French lines, strewing the ground with dead and wounded 
men, he was attacked with the full force of the bravest men in 
the hostile army, who had managed to pass the band of archers. 
(:252) 6 
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King Edward, who commanded the reserve, was watching the 
progress of the battle through the narrow window of a windmill, 
which stood upon a little hill above the field, and must have felt 
no small anxiety mingling with his pride, when he saw the 
dangerous position of his fair-haired son. He felt, however, that 
it would never do to show the slightest fear or doubt; and so, 
when a knight came spurring to the old mill with an eager re- 
quest for help, the King replied — 

" Is my son killed, wounded, or thrown to the ground?" 
" No, sire," said the knight ; " but he is hard beset." 
" Then," said Edward, " return to those who sent you, and tell 
them not to send again to me to-day, or expect that I shall come 
as long as my son has life ; and say that I command them to let 
the boy win his spurs." 

And to this resolve King Edward kept, for during all that 
bloody day he did not so much as put on his helmet, but sat 
watching the prowess of his son and the valour of his troops. 

The Black Prince was also present at a great naval battle, 
which was fought in the Strait of Dover between the fleets of 
England and Spain. One August evening, as King Edward, dressed 
in black velvet, was sitting on the high deck of his ship, listen- 
ing to the music of a minstrel, the man, who sat in a little sentry- 
box on the top of the thick mast, called out, " Ho I I spy 
1360 a sail." Taking a cup of wine to strengthen themselves 
A.D. for the struggle, the English knights put on their helmets. 
A battle by sea was then almost the same as a battle by 
land, for after attempting to run each other down, the ships 
grappled together, and the fighting was performed with arrows 
and lances. 

In scenes like these this celebrated warrior learned to use his 

sword and lance, and to direct the movements of armed men. 

When he acted as Governor of Guienne in the south of France, 

he penetrated central France almost to the Loire, and defeated 

the French King in a movement, which that monarch made to cut 

him off from the place to which he was retreating. The Battle of 

Poictiers was gained by ten thousand English over sixty 

1366 thousand French, owing to the remarkable skill displayed 

A.D. in the choice of ground by the Black Prince. Placing his 

men among hedges and rows of vines, he prevented them 

from suffering from the full force of the charges made by the 

French cavalry ; and by directing the operations of the archers, 

who in their green coats then formed a chief part of every English 

army, he produced confusion in the enemy's ranks, and at last 
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scattered them in flight. King John of France was made 
prisoner in this battle ; and, when the Black Prince made a 
triumphal entry into London, some time later, he paid this royal 
captive a graceful compliment by mounting a little black pony 
and riding as a page after the cream-coloured charger, on which 
John paced solemnly along. 

The last days of the Black Prince were days of sorrow and 
gloom. His expedition into Spain may be looked upon as the 
point, at which his path of life turned downward to the grave. 
He went across the Pyrenees to aid the cause of a man called 
Peter the Cruel, from whom a step-brother had taken the crown 
of Castile. In the two battles of Najarra and Navarretta, fought 
not far from the Ebro, the English were victorious, and their 
triumphs replaced Pedro upon the throne he had lost. The un- 
grateful Spaniard then refused to pay his English soldiers, and 
Prince Edward was obliged to meet all the expenses of a cam- 
paign, which brought him nothing but empty glory. His only 
method of raising money then was to lay a hearth-tax on his 
French dominions, a proceeding which raised a cry of discontent 
from every cottage and every castle in the wide valley of the 
Qaronne. But worse than debt resulted to the Black 
Prince from this ill-fated expedition. He caught a sick- 1376 
ness in Spain, which ended in his death ; and he never a.d. 
wore the English crown at all. 
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Chief Events. — The reign of Richard II. — who was only eleven years old on 
his accession — lasted for twenty- two years (1377-1399 a.d.). His character was 
like that of Edward II. In 1881 a rebellion in Kent and elsewhere, excited by a 
poll-tax, filled London with fear, until the death of Wat Tyler— the leader of the 
insurgents — at Smithfield brought it to an end. The Battle of OtterburUi or 
Cheyy Chase (1388), was another notable event. 

To this reign also belonged (1392 a.d.) a law called Prcemunire, which forbade 
all English subjects to purchase excommunications or bulls at Rome. 

Richard's reign came to an ignoble end. The Duke of Lancaster, returning 
from banishment, landed in Torkshire, and seized the throne. The King is 
thought to have been murdered in Fontefract Castle. The crown then passed 
to the House of Lancaster. 

THE RIOT AND DEATH OF WAT TYLER 

In the old town of Dartford — which stands on the Darent in 
Kent, about fifteen miles from London — there lived a workman, 
who was called from his occupation Walter the Tyler. History 
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has shortened this name into Wat Tyler. It happened one day, 
when this man was engaged in tiling the roof of a house in the 
village, that the collector of the district came to his cottage to 
demand payment of a tax, which had heen lately laid upon the 
English people in order to meet the expenses of a French war. 
It was called the poll-tax, heing laid on every head over fifteen 
years of age, and its amount was a shilling a year. It must not 
be forgotten that a shilling a year in the reign of Eichard IL 
was almost the same as a pound would be now. There was a 
dispute about the age of a little girl, the daughter of the Tyler ; 

and when he heard of the rudeness and violence with 

1381 which the collector was demanding the tax, he jumped 

A.D. off the roof, where he had been at work, and, running 

home, hit the insolent official so fiercely on the head 
with his lathing-staff as to knock him down dead. 

In another part of Kent a priest named John Ball had for a 
long time been preaching every Sunday in the open air against 
the luxury of the rich and their oppression of the poor. He 
blamed them for wearing velvet and ermine, for drinking wine, 
and eating fine spiced dishes, while men as good as they, he said, 
or better, had nothing but black rye bread to eat and straw to 
lie on. And he spoke so fiercely and so often on the subject, 
that the poor people began to look upon these possessions of the 
rich as so much property of all mankind, in which they themselves 
ought to have a share. And so they were quite ready to join in 
a riot. There was a similar movement in Essex, where the leader 
of the people was Jack Straw. 

All the poor and discontented people of the counties round 
London crowded into one great mass on Blackheath, where there 
were gathered a hundred thousand men, armed with weapons of 
the strangest kind : rusty swords ; bows cut from the yew-trees 
that filled the church-yards ; and that favourite weapon of rustic 
rioters, scythe blades tied on poles. While they were on Black- 
heath, the widow of the Bla^ Prince and mother of the boyish 
King, passing near, was stopped. She expected that they would 
kill her : but they were as yet in too good* humour for such a 
crime ; so they let her off for a few kisses, which she very pru- 
dently did not refuse to give, although the faces of the men were 
dirty and unshaven. At Botherhithe on the Thames the King 
came rowing down in his royal boat to speak to them, and hear 
what they wanted. They cried out that he must come ashore ; 
but he refused, and one of his attendants was foolish enough 
to mock at the dress of the mob, as being unfit for an audience 
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with tlie King. London Bridge — ^which was then a sort of street 
lined with shops and houses, broken in the centre hj a drawbridge 
to admit the passage of vessels up and down the stream, and 
closed at both ends by fortified gates — was shut against the 
rioters by order of the Slayor. But the mob threatened to bum 
every house in London if the gates were not opened ; and they 
were admitted through fear. 

I cannot describe the savage doings of this time in London. 
Kichard met the well-meaning portion of the mob at Mile End, 
and induced them to go home by promising to grant their 
demands. But Tyler, with about thirty thousand at his back, 
stayed behind to drink and kill and bum as they had been 
doing. The King tried hard to please them by offering to grant 
what they wished. But Tyler was so unreasonable that the 
negotiation failed. We can hardly wonder at this, when we know 
that one thing asked by Tyler was that the King should cut the 
heads o£f all the lawyers in England 1 

Tyler and his men came noisily into Smithfleld, which was 
then, as the name means, a smooth or level green, on which the 
horse-fairs were held. It was still early in the morning, yet 
they were drunk with wine. The young King, with only sixty 
horsemen, was seen galloping quickly past, when Tyler rode up, 
and pushing his horse's nose against the King's sleeve, spoke 
impudently and loudly. 

" Bang," he said, " do you see all those men there ? " 

" Yes," said Richard. " Why do you ask ? " 

" Because," said the drunken artisan, clutching the hilt of his 
dagger, " they are all mine, and have sworn to do what I bid 
them." 

Then turning, he saw an esquire, whom he knew and hated, 
among the retinue of the King. 

" Give me that man's dagger," he fiercely cried. 

It was given up for the sake of peace. 

" Now, his sword," said Tyler. 

But this could not be endured ; and Sir William Walworth, 
the Mayor of London, who wore a short thick sword like a Turk- 
ish scimitar, struck him fiercely on the neck, so that he fell 
wounded from his horse. A sword was then passed by another 
person through his body, and after beating the ground convul- 
sively with his hands for a few seconds, he died. The moment 
his men saw him fall they fitted arrows on their bowstrings, and 
prepared to send a shower of shafts upon the little party round 
the King. The delay of a few seconds would have brought cer- 
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tain destruction upon the royal guard. But Richard put spurs 
to his horse, and with outstretched hand rode up almost to the 
points of the threatening arrows, crying out, " Tyler was a 
traitor ; I am your King — I will be your captain." This bold- 
ness prevented the flight of arrows ; and the mob soon melted 
away, some running to hide among the growing com, and some 
flinging their bows away and kneeling to ask for pardon. So 
ended this dangerous riot of Tyler. 

WHAT JOHN WYCLIFFE DID AT LITTTEBWOETH, 

In the reign of Edward III. a lad went up from Yorkshire to 
Oxford, where he soon became a Fellow and Master of a College. 
His name was John Wycliffe : and we should remember it grate- 
fully, for he was the first man who set himself in earnest to 
reform the English Church. He spoke and wrote severely against 
the Friars, who used to travel about the country, selling old 
bones as relics of saints and little bottles of red water for the 
blood of the Saviour. He objected also to the payment of Eng- 
lish money to the Pope. And when he was made Professor of 
Divinity at Oxford, he taught doctrines which many of his 
students eagerly embraced, and which caused his enemies to 
apply the name of Lollards to his disciples. But it was when 
he was driven from his class-room by the authorities of the Uni- 
versity, that he did the great work, for which we remember him 
with pride and veneration. 

That work was the translation of the Latin Bible into English. 
Some fragments of his gold-laced surplice, and an oaken pulpit 
from which he preached, are still preserved in the church of 
Lutterworth in Leicestershire. But the Bible which he trans- 
lated, whose old-fashioned English we can scarcely read now 
mthout looking for the meaning of many words, is a better 
monimient than these things. He used to work at this transla- 
tion in the intervals of his parish duties ; for there was much to 
do in the way of visiting the sick among the cabins, which stood 
on the banks of the river Swift, and he had besides his sermons 
to prepare for Sunday. By steadily devoting some time every 
day to his sacred task, and by calling in the aid of friends, who 
were well fitted by scholarship and spirit for such labour, he 
managed to complete the whole Bible in English before his 
death. 

This happened from the effects of a stroke of paralysis, which 
fell upon him in the chancel of the church at Lutterworth. 
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He was buried in the graveyard there; but, forty years after- 
wards, there came to wreak their vengeance on his i ooa 
bones a band of men, who hated his memory, and 
would have killed or tortured the living apostle if they 
could. Going to his grave, they dug up the earth-soiled 
fragments o£ his body, and made a bonfire of them. Then 
scraping up the ashes of the burned bones, they carried them to 
the little river Swift that was flowing past and scattered them 
on its water. 

The followers of WyclifFe were, as I have said, called Lollards. 
They suffered persecutions in the reigns of Henry IV. 
and Henry V. One of them, called Sawtre, who was 1401 
burned at Smithfield, was the first martyr in England a.d. 
for the Protestant cause. Another, named Sir John 
Oldcastle or Lord Cobham, also met a death of fire in defence of 
LoUardie. These were the first great soldiers in the battle of 
the English Keformation. 

GHEYY GHASK 

There are two famous old English ballads, which relate a great 
struggle between those rival chieftains of the Marches — the 
Douglas and the Percy. The one, called Chevy Chase, is ficti- 
tious in its incidents ; but the other, called the Battle of Otter- 
hum, is founded upon a historical fact. 

The ballad of Chevy Chase describes a great hunting of deer 
among the Cheviot Hills, which was undertaken by Percy in 
spite of the threats of the Douglas that he would meet him and 
prevent it. Beginning one Monday morning, the English bow- 
men did not cease to chase the deer with hounds and shoot them 
with arrows imtil a hundred harts lay dead. The mort — a 
blast upon the bugle to announce the death of the game — was then 
blown ; and at its soimd all the sportsmen came flocking to one 
spot to see the venison cut up. While they were thus engaged, 
one of them spied the Douglas coming with two thousand spear- 
men, at whose head he rode in glittering mail. Percy com- 
manded his men to look to their bows. When Douglas came 
up, he fiercely demanded who had given Percy leave to hunt 
there. Percy as fiercely replied that they would hunt in Chevy 
Chase in spite of him and his men. Douglas then proposed to 
decide the dispute by a duel between Percy and himself, and 
Percy accepted the challenge ; but the others were so keen for a 
fight that arrows began at once to fly. The Douglas divided his 
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host of spearmen into three bodies ; and the English archers, 
slinging their bows behind them, drew their swords and began to 
fight at close quarters. When the Percy and the Douglas met, 
they hacked away at each other with their swords of Milan steel, 
until the blood began to bubble out through the clefts in their 
armour. Said Douglas then — " Percy, hold and surrender ; and 
I will get our Scottish King Jamie to give thee an Earl's wages, 
for thou art the manfullest man I ever met in. the field." 
" I yield," said Percy, " to no man bom of a woman." Just 
then an arrow pierced the lungs of Douglas, who fell dead. Sir 
Hugh Montgomery, a Scottish knight, then rode at full gallop 
upon the Percy, and drove a spear right through his body, until 
its head stood out a full yard behind. Scarcely was this blow 
given, when an English archer, drawing his arrow to the hard 
steel, struck Sir Hugh on the breast with such force that the 
swan-feathers of the shaft were wet with his heart's blood. And 
so the fight raged from before noon until moonlight — so fatally, 
that of the English archers only fifty-three out of fifteen hundred 
survived, and of the Scottish spearmen but fifty-five out of twenty 
hundred. The fierce prowess of Witherington is specially com- 
memorated, who, when his legs were cut off, still fought upon 
the bleeding stumps. The biers of birch and hazel, the train of 
weeping widows, and the spreading news, which fills Edinburgh 
and London with sorrow, complete the romantic picture of this 
Border fight. 

The ballad of Otterbum — probably written by the same 
hand — tells us that about the Lammas time, when farmers get in 
their hay, Douglas came into Northumberland, burning and rob- 
bing until he reached Newcastle, where Sir Harry Percy lay. 
Coming to the walls, Percy told Douglas that if he waited for 
him at Otterbum he would punish him for this trespass ; and 
then, with the courtesy of knightly days, he let down a pipe of 

wine from the walls to entertain his foe. Douglas 

1388 pitched his tent at Otterbum ; and thither came Percy 

A.D. with the dawning day. The forces were very unequally 

matched, for there were forty-four thousand Scots against 
only nine thousand English. Just before the battle a letter 
came to Percy from his father, entreating him to wait until some 
reinforcements reached him ; but Percy would not delay the 
fight. The standard of the Douglas was a Bloody Heart sur- 
mounted by three Stars; that of the English the image of a 
White Lion. The Scots shouted " St. Andrew!" the English 
answered with " St. George ! " Then the fight began. Douglas 
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and Percy soon met, the armour of the latter disguising and pro- 
tecting him ; and in the fierce exchange of cut and thrust, 
Douglas, " hitten with a sharp sword," tell dead. Many other 
knights also fell ; and of the forty-four thousand Scots only 
eighteen men survived, while five himdred of the nine thousand 
Englishmen went living from the field. Percy was taken prisoner 
by the Scots, but was soon exchanged for the Sir Hugh Mont- 
gomery, whom the fictitious ballad dooms also to death. 
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A.IX 

HENBY rv. (son of John of Ghent) began to reign 1399 

HENRY V. (son) MIS 

HENSY VX(8on) 1422-1481 



1.— BEIGir OF HEKBY 17. 

Chief Events. — The reign of Henry IV. lasted for fourteen years (1399- 
1413 A.i>.)- The Lollards or disciples of Wycliffe having preached the new 
doctrines boldly, a law was passed in 1401 a.d. to punish heretics by baming. 
By this a clergyman named Sawtre was the earliest to suffer. 

A league against Henry, in which the Scots joined, was formed by the Percys 
and a Welsh gentleman named Owen Glendower. The malcontents were defeated 
in the Battle of Shrewsbury (1403 a.d.), in which Hotspur or Harry Percy waa 
killed. 

Prince James of Scotland (afterwards James I.) was captured at sea off Flam- 
borough Head (1405 ▲.D.) and detained in Bnglish prisons for more than eighteen 
years. Henry IV. died in 1418, and was succeeded by his son Henry. 

HOTSPUR. 

The Harry Percy, who fought at Otterbum and who was 
familiarly called Hotspur, is a leading character in the first part 
of Shakspere's historical play of King Henry the Fourth. But 
Shakspere takes the usual liberty of a dramatist in making this 
gallant knight fall at Shrewsbury under the sword of Prince 
Henry. It was an arrow from some unknown hand, which 
pierced the brain and quenched the fiery life of this bravo 
Percy. 

The throne of Eling Henry the Fourth, who had usurped the 
royal seat, was assailed by many foes, among whom his former 
friends the Percys were remarkable. Even the ancient Border 
feud was forgotten for a time, since we find a Douglas leading 
his Scots to this war side by side with the banners of Northum- 
berland. There was also in the rebel array a famous Welshman, 
Owen Glendower, who began by being a barrister and ended as 
a soldier. Tlie armies of Henry and his foe met about three 
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miles from Shrewsbury. Old Northumberland was not there, 
being sick, but his son Hotspur led the charge with great 
vigour, shouting " Esperance, Percy," in reply to the 1403 
" St. G-eorge for us " of the royal soldiers. He and a.d 
Douglas tried hard to find the King ; but that prudent 
monarch had a number of his captains arrayed in armour exactly 
like his own, so that he escaped the danger of such a duel. We 
are told by tradition that Owen Glendower had reached the 
opposite bank of the Severn before the battle began ; but that he 
was not able to ford the river, which was swollen with rain. 
Vexed to the last degree at this hindrance of his march, he is said 
to have climbed to the top of a tall oak-tree, whose grey-mossed 
shell is still to be seen at Chertsey, and from that perch to have 
watched the progress of the fight. He may have heard, too, 
amid the roar of battle and the fierce shouting of the combatants, 
some faint sound of that despairing cry, which rose from the 
rebel lines, when the fatal news of Hotspur's death spread from 
rank to rank. The arrow, which killed Percy, gave the victory 
to the prudent King. 

2.— BEiaiSr OF HENRT V. 

Chief livents.— The reign of Henry V. lasted for nine yean (1413-1422 a.d.). 
At home the chief events related to the Lollards, in Vhose sect Sir John Oldcastle 
was a leader. He was executed in 1417. But, two years earlier, Henry had 
won in France the famous Battle of Agincourt (1415 A.D.), fought not far from 
the field of Grecy. The capture of Bouen (1419) then laid France at his feet ; 
and a treaty was made at Troyes nominating him as successor to the French 
king. Henry, howeyer, died in 1422 A.D., leaving his son Henry, then only 
nine months old, to succeed him. 

THE EOYAL PBISONER OF WINDSOR. 

A boat once left the little fishing village of North Berwick 
and rowed out to the Bass Rock, round whose solid mass the 
gulls and geese are always screaming. In it sat a little boy, and 
a man to whose care he had been confided. The boy was a 
Prince of Scotland, called James, Eaxl of Carrick ; the man was 
Sir David Fleming of Cumbernauld, who had been deputed by 
old King Robert to send the royal child safe to France, lest 
Albany his cruel uncle might murder him, as there is too much 
reason to suspect young Rothesay had been murdered at Falk- 
land. Soon afterwards a ship came sailing to the Bass, and, 
taking the boy on board, turned her prow southward. Off the 
coaHt of Yorkshire, however, some English ships appeared and 
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captured the Scottish vessel. The Prince was taken to the 
Tower of London, and after some changes of residence was lodged 
in a tower of Windsor Castle. 

The time of his captivity was not wasted. He learned of 
course all the knightly accomplishments of the time — ^to fence, to 
ride, to run, to play and sing, to hunt, to shoot with the bow, 
and to handle the lance in tilt. But he learned more than these 
customary things. He learned to read and admire the poetry of 
Chaucer and Gower, and, when his mind was filled with the 
spirit of their verse, he too began to write. In The King's 
Quhair, his principal poem, which was written during the time 
of his imprisonment, he describes the history of a morning in 
May, which left its impression upon his whole life, and had no 
small share in making him a poet. 

Awaking from sleep, he began to read that famous book, 
which Boethius wrote and Alfred translated, but, soon tiring of 
study, he lay down again to think. And of what do prisoners 
think but of their prison walls and of the free green fields they 
cannot see ? At the sound of the matin bell, ringing for early 
prayers, he rose again and went to the window in order to hear 
the song of a nightingale, that sat on the green boughs of a 
juniper tree. Below, walking in the garden, he saw a young 
lady of the Court, who seemed to him the loveliest flower there. 
Her dress was very rich and splendid. Made of white tissue, it 
shone with precious stones — pearls, emeralds, and sapphires. 
Round her white neck was a chain of gold- work, from which 
hung a ruby shaped like a heart Her head, all decked with 
golden spangles, was also adorned with feathers, red, white, and 
blue, woven into the form of a chaplet. But her personal beauty 
was far beyond the splendour of her dress ; and when, turning 
her face away, she wandered on out of sight, the poet felt as if 
day had been turned into night. 

This is the account we have from King James I. of Scotland 
concerning the first glimpse he caught of the Lady Joan Beaufort, 
who afterwards became his wife. Between that May morning 
and the February day in 1424, on which the marriage took 
place, which made Joan a Queen, James took a share in the war, 
which Henry V. was waging in France. 

The chief event of this war was the Battle of Agincourt, which 
was fought in 1416. Sailing across from Southampton to the 
mouth of the Seine, King Henry Y. of England laid siege to the 
town of Harfleur, which he soon caused to surrender. He then 
began to march along the sea-side towards Calais ; but, when he 
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came to the river Somme, hoping to ford it at the White Spot, 
where Edward HI. had crossed before Crecy, he found 
that impossible owing to the nmnber of French soldiers 1416 
at the place. Then, marching quickly up the stream, a.d. 
he found a ford at last, and went across, having first 
made all his archers cut thick stakes of wood, six feet long and 
sharpened to a point at each end. An enormous army of French- 
men gathered to the battle round the village of Agincourt, and 
the two foes sat by their fires through a long wet October night, 
waiting for the dawn which was to decide the issue of the fight. 
Henry, who rode a grey horse, and wore a jewelled crown of 
gold over his helmet of shining steel, formed his archers into a 
body like a wedge, and desired them to plant the stakes, which 
they had cut, in a slanting direction, so that the charging horse- 
men of the enemy might run upon the points. Before he rode 
away, he told them that the French had resolved to cut three 
fingers ofiF the right hand of every archer whom they took prisoner. 
He then gave them food and wine. 

In disposing of his little force Henry took advantage of the 
same thing as aided Bruce at Bannockburn. He placed his men, 
BO that the French could not attack him with a broad front, 
whose wings might curve round and encircle his little band. 
And, knowing the value of stratagems, he arranged that a party 
of archers should lie in ambush in a field behind the French, and 
that another band in the same quarter of the field should set a 
village on fire. About twelve o'clock the English King cried 
out, " Banners advance ; ^' and the general of the archers gave a 
signal by throwing his baton in the air. Then the shooting 
began. While the arrows were emptying saddles in great 
numbers, nearly all the French horsemen, who wore suits of 
heavy plate armour, stuck deep in the wet and clayey soil of a 
ploughed field, affording to the archers, who ran in among them 
with axe and bill-hook, an easy prey. The lines of the French 
army came up so eagerly to the rescue, that some of them slipped 
and fell, and then the advancing lines behind tripped over these, 
so that a scene of terrible confusion occurred. In three hours 
the English had won a complete victory. 

Bang James I. of Scotland was not present at this battle, but 
later in the war he went to France to fight on the side opposite 
to that taken by his countrymen. After the Treaty of Troyes had 
assigned to Henry the French crown upon the death of the present 
wearer, the English continued to make war against the Dauphin 
or eldest son of the French King. And the captive King of 
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Scotland engaged to senre under the banner of Henry at this 
time, on condition of being permitted to go back to Scotland 
three months after his return from France. His foe and fellow- 
countryman was an Earl of Buchan, who held then the position 
of Constable. The principal achievement of James in France 
was the capture of the city of Dreux, which is on the river Blaise 
about forty miles from Paris. 

Returning to his native land after an imprisonment in England 
of more than eighteen years, James set himself sternly to curb 
the nobles, who had been accustomed to defy all law. It cost 
him his life. Thirteen years had passed after his return, when 
one winter night a band of men in armour broke into the monas- 
tery at Perth, where he was staying with his Queen. Hearing 
the noise of their coming, he tore up the flooring and leaped into 

a vault below. But one of them knew of this place. 

1437 Two men sprang in with knives; another followed with 

A.D. a sword; and, struggling long and bravely against 

unequal odds, the Poet- King of Scotland sank dead with 
sixteen stabs in vital parts of his body. 



8.— EEIGir OP HEBTEY VI. 

Chief Events. — The reign of Henry VI. lasted for thirty-nine years (1422-1461 
A.T>.). Under the Duke of Bedford the war in France proceeded successfully. 
The great battle of Vemeuil waa won in 1424 a.d. But a deliverer of France 
arose in the person of a peasant girl called Joan of Arc. Led by her, the French 
relieved Orleans, then hard pressed by English besiegers (1429 a.d.) ; and under 
her auspices Charles was crowned at Rheims. But this celebrated woman fell 
into the hands of the English, and was burned as a witch in 1431 a.d. 

The English cause in France then declined. Bedford died in 1435 a.d. And 
in spite of the valour of John Talbot, who was slain in 1453, England was 
finally deprived of all her French dominions except Calais and the Channel 
Islands. 

A rebellion, similar to that of Wat Tyler, was led by Jack Cade in 1450. But 
this was slight compared with the outbreak of the civil war, known as the War 
of the Roaes. 

This war raged for thirty years (1455-1485 a.d.). The crown of England waa 
the prize ; for which contended the House of Lancaster, represented at first by 
King Henry VI., and the House of York, represented at first by Richard, Duke 
of York. Both traced their descent to Edward III. The Yorkists wore a white 
rose, the Lancastrians a red rose, as a sign of distinction. 

The first skirmish took place at St. Albans in 1455 a.d. Then followed the 
battles of Bloreheath, Northampton, and Wak^fi^dd, in the last of which the 
Duke of York was killed. His son Edward (afterwards King Edward IV.) then 
became head of the party, which was greatly strengthened by the aid of the 
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famous Earl of Warwick, known in history as the Kinff-maker, The yictory of 
Mortimer*8 Cross (1461 a.d.) gave the crown to young Edward. Henry fled into 
the north. 

JOAN OP ABO. 

Belonging equally to French and English history, the story of 
the French girl, whose name this chapter bears, relates a crisis or 
turning-point in the struggle, which had been going on for a 
hundred years between the rival neighbours, and whose object on 
the part of the English was the establishment of an einpire beyond 
the Strait of Dover. 

The city of Orleans, standing chiefly on the northern bank of 
the Loire, was closely besieged by an English army and was in 
danger of being taken, when one day a peasant girl appeared 
before the governor of a distant town called Vaucouleurs, and 
said that she had been sent to him by Q-od. She was only seven- 
teen, pretty, with black hair and deep-set earnest eyes. Brought 
up in a simple way in her native village of Domremy, the little 
shepherdess had been used to spend long summer days upon the 
hills, dreaming of the saints and martyrs, of whom wonderful 
stories were common. Occasionally she heard of the war, but 
nothing except the faintest echo of the storm had as yet reached 
the mountain glen in which she lived. When she grew up, her 
piety became more fervent still; and more than once she saw 
strange lights and heard strange Voices, which commanded her 
to go to the Dauphin's aid. Then she beheld a vision of two 
saints with gleaming wings and jewelled crowns, who stood sur- 
rounded by a cloud of light and spoke words sweeter than any 
earthly music. While rapt in such remarkable day-dreams, her 
spirit was rudely stirred by the violence of some soldiers, who 
entered the glen and burned the parish church. Loudly then the 
Voices began to call on her to rise and deliver her country. 

The governor of Vaucouleurs, to whom she went at first, 
because she had an uncle who made cart-wheels in that town, 
considered her either a madwoman or a witch. But the towns- 
people, convinced by her spotless life and deep devotion that she 
was sincere, were strong and earnest in her cause. , At last it 
was arranged, that she should go to the Dauphin and make known 
to him her mission. She dressed herself like a man, mounted a 
horse, wore a sword and spurs ; and, thus equipped, set out for 
Chinon. Dangers and difficulties beset her path . The very servants, 
who escorted her, had thoughts at one time of flinging her over a 
precipice as they were passing. And, when Charles first heard of 
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her approach, he burst into a fit of loud laughter at the idea of 
France being delivered by a young girl, when men in armour 
could not save it. But the simple and natural manner of Joan 
won a way for her irresistibly. 

" Grentle Dauphin," said she, " I am Joan the Maid. I come 
with a commission from the Bang of Heaven to drive your enemies 
out of Orleans, and to conduct you to Rheims, where you shall 
receive the crown of France, which is your right." 

From this straightforward declaration she never departed. 
And all the most learned priests and doctors could not make her 
out to be anything but a simple sincere country-girl, bent upon 
fulfilling a mission, which she firmly believed to have been 
intrusted to her directly by God. After some hesitation and 
delay she was promoted to the rank of a General, and received a 
staff of attendants and a guard of horsemen. She wore complete 
armour ; her sword was an old blade, marked with five crosses ; 
her banner was of white satin with lilies of gold upon it, and was 
inscribed with sacred names and figures ; and she rode upon a 
milk-white charger. The soldiers of that day were, as soldiers 
often are, very wicked and brutal; but she would have none 
around her except men, who paid attention regularly to their 
religious duties. 

Moving from Blois to Orleans with some of the greatest 
generals of France and a number of provision carts, the Maid 
approached the city by water, and got safely in, while the people 
within the walls were engaged in making a furious attack 
1429 upon the lines of the besiegers. For seven months the 
A.D. English army had been trying in vain to take this im- 
portant post, but now their hopes of success grew very 
faint. Joan, when safely in the town, wrote a letter to the 
English commander, and, not content with this, got up on a 
wall to make a speech to their advanced posts, in which she 
threatened them with woe and shame, if they did not go away 
from France. The English officer, who commanded at that place,- 
roughly told her to go home and mind her cows. Then came a 
large French army of reinforcement, which the English, as if 
paralyzed by the presence of her they called the Witch, stupidly 
allowed to pass without hindrance into the city. Starting sud- 
denly from her bed and calling for her sword, Joan insisted that 
they should all go out at once and fight the English. They 
went and captured a tower, which the English had seized before. 
But the leaders were not always ready to obey the Maid ; and in 
a day or two she had a quarrel with some of them, who advised 
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caution, while she was in favour of a sudden dash upon the 
two great towers, which the English had taken on the south 
end of the broken bridge. The common soldiers were so fond of 
Joan, that their captains were forced to give her her own way. 
In the face of a great storm of arrows and stone balls shot from 
cannons, the French attacked the towers, but tried in vain for 
four hours to take them. At last Joan took a light scaling ladder 
in her hand, placed it against the wall, and was going up, when 
an archer, who had been watching her, drew an arrow and shot 
her in the neck. She turned over and fell into the ditch, from 
which a French knight hastily carried her to a safe place. When 
the arrow was drawn out, the poor girl cried and twisted her 
bands together with the agonizing pain, bat she soon grew 
calmer and began to pray ; and in a little while she was again at 
the ditch, directing the attack. Her appearance so frightened 
the English, who thought that her witchcraft had enabled her to 
heal a deadly wound, or that she had actually risen from the 
dead, that they gave up the towers, and next day abandoned the 
siege of Orleans. 

Joan was greatly honoured at the Court of Charles, when she 
went there; but she told the pleasure-seekers, that it was no 
time for piping and dancing, since there was so much to do in a 
short time. The last words are thought to have been used in 
reference to the doom of an early death, which she had foretold 
for herself. She then took a fortress and won a battle, in which 
the great Englishman Talbot was made prisoner. And then fol- 
lowed the coronation of Charles at Rheims, on which occasion 
Joan stood by the altar with her white banner in her hand, and, 
when the golden circlet was placed on the head of Charles, knelt 
down weeping at his feet and said, — 

" Gentle King, now is accomplished the will of God, who would 
have you come hither to Rheims to receive your consecration, and 
show that you are the true King, to whom the kingdom of 
France rightly belongs." 

Soon after this she broke her sacred sword, while beating with 
its flat side a woman, whom she had forbidden to stay in the 
camp; and we may consider this accident an emblem of a change 
in her fortunes. 

In the next spring she went with her soldiers to the city of 
Compiegne, which was besieged by the Burgundians and their 
English allies, and forced her way into the town. She soon 
made one of her usual dashes out on the besiegers, and gained 
some success; but on her return to the town, just as her force 

(262) 7 
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had gained the drawbridge, and she, fighting to the last, was about 
to ride over it, an archer caught her foot and pnlled her from the 
saddle. Her ungrateful troops let her lie, and ran in across the 
bridge, while she, sword in hand, struggled to her feet, and tried 
to fight her way after them. It was useless. She was surrounded 
and made prisoner. 

A year later she died by fire in the fish-maxket of Rouen. In 
vain the English, to whom her captor sold her, tried to make her 
acknowledge error and imposture. Frightened by the prospect 
of the stake, she was at one time almost on the point of doing so, 
when a sacred light seemed to shine into her cell, and the old 
sweet Voices came stealing through the gloom of the night to 
cheer and strengthen her girlish heart. Next day she showed 

her resolve by putting on once more a soldier's dress, 

1431 which she had laid aside. This sealed her doom. 

A.D. Carried in a cart to the place of execution, she was tied 

to a stake, and a cap with four dreadful words, " Heretic, 
Relapsed, Apostate, Idolater," was put upon her head. The 
match was then applied to the fagots, and amid the crackling 
flames and rolling smoke Joan died with a cross in her hand, and 
the name of the Saviour on her lips. 

WHAT THE PLUCKING OF TWO EOSES MEANT. 

One day in the garden of the Temple, which stretched its 
grassy beds and fair shrubberies down to the margin of the 
Thames, a hot dispute took place between two rival bands of 
courtiers, who had strayed out to inhale the freshness of 
the summer air. The Earl of Somerset rudelv declared that 
Richard Plantagenet, the representative of the House of York, 
must be looked upon as a mere yeoman, because his father, the 
Earl of Cambridge, had been executed in the reign of Henry V. 
for treasonable rebellion. Richard retorted violently, and, pluck- 
ing a white rose from a brier that grew near, called upon all his 
friends in the crowd to follow his example as a sign of their sym- 
pathy with him in the quarrel. Somerset tore a red rose from, 
another bush ; and the party broke up after some fierce words of 
abuse and menace — each carrying in his bonnet or his breast a 
blossom, which showed his feeling in the controversy. The 
parting words, which Shakspere puts into the mouth of angry 
Plantagenet, were realized with a dreadful accuracy, — 
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This quarrel will drink blood anotlier day." 
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In this manner it is said that the rival emblems were chosen, 
which gave a name to the great civil war called the War of 
the Boses. Somerset and York strove for the high position of 
Protector, when the insanity of King Henry VI. made it neces" 
sary to appoint some one to that powerful office. York got the 
prize and kept it for a little while, during which he -i 4. k k 
locked his rival Somerset up in the Tower. But Henry 
grew better ; and the positions of the contending princes 
would probably have been reversed, only that York began a 
war. 

The first battle was fought on a summer day at St. Albans 
in Hertfordshire. Conspicuous in the fight was the gigantic 
figure of the man, who most of all deserves to be considered the 
hero of this war — Richard Neville, Earl of Warwick, and placed 
above the Kings of his day by the lofty historical title of ** The 
King-maker." His manly beauty was of the same kind as that 
which attracted admiration to Richard of the Lion Heart. He 
had the same curling brown hair, brave blue eye, and rich 
bronzed cheek — the same fierce ardour in the fight — and the 
same lavish generosity of character and hearty frankness of address. 
The doors of his palace in London were never locked ; any one 
who chose was at liberty to come in and cut a juicy slice from 
one of the six oxen^ which supplied roast-beef to his breakfast 
table every morning, and drink a deep draught from the flagons, 
that were always foaming over with strong brown ale. And, if 
a self-invited guest like this, knew a servant in the household of 
the Stout Earl, he was allowed to carry off on his dagger as much 
cooked meat as the steel blade could hold. 

Of course it would be impossible in this book to relate the 
whole history of the dreadful war, which began with the skirmish 
of St. Albans. If it had not been for the bravery and spirit of 
Margaret of Anjou, the wife of poor imbecile King Harry, the 
cause of the House of Lancaster, whose friends wore the Red 
Rose, would have quickly sunk and perished. It was not so 
much for her husband, as for her son, that this heroic and 
dauntless woman clung fiercdy and desperately to the English 
throne, and gathered armies untiringly only to be beaten and 
to begin again. 

Among all the battles of the rival Roses there are four whose 
incidents or consequences make them especially memorable — 
Wakefield, Towton, Bamet, Tewkesbury. 

While York was enjoying the festival of Christmas in Sendal 
Castle, above the town and green of Wakefield in Yorkshire, 
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Margaret came from the Border with an army, and defied him 
to come out to battle, jeering at him for being afraid to face 
a woman on the field of war. Stung into imprudence by her 
mockery, and professing that he would never shut himself up in 
dread of *' a scolding woman, whose weapons were her tongue and 
nails," he issued orders to his bannerman to carry the colours out 
from the castle-gate. He saw before him a body of men under 
his old foe Somerset, and supposed that this formed the whole of 
Margaret's force. But, while he went blindly on to fight with 
this mass of men, he was leading his force between two 

1460 hidden bands; and these, as soon as he was completely 
A.D. in the trap, rushed out of their ambush and attacked 

him in flank and rear. He was struck dead himself 
before very long, and Lord Clifford, finding the body, chopped 
off the head, put on it a crown of paper, and brought it as a 
present to Queen Margaret, who raised a horrible laugh of 
triumph, when she saw the bloody head, and heard the cruel 
jokes, with which Clifford handed her the gift. We can almost 
forgive Clifford's brutality, when we remember the spirit of 
the time; but he had done that day a deed which cannot be 
pardoned. As he was riding over the Calder Bridge, he met 
a priest and a fair-haired boy of twelve. They had come out 
from the castle to watch the fighting, and were hurrying away 
from the field, when they saw that the battle was lost. Clifford 
rudely asked the name of the boy ; and, having found from the 
trembling priest, that it was Edmund, Earl of Rutland, a son of 
York, he sprang down to the groimd, and, seizing the child, who 
struggled and prayed for pity in vain to " Sweet Clifford, gentle 
Clifford, good Clifford," plunged his dagger into the little breast, 
and then, tossing the palpitating body contemptuously aside, rode 
away to mutilate the corpse of poor little Rutland's father. No 
wonder that the memory of the " Black-faced Lord" is hated by 
all lovers of true chivalry and manhood. 

Next spring, a few days after Edward, the son of slain York, had 

seized the English throne, the bloodiest battle of the war 

1461 was fought at Towton near the city of York. Before the 
A.D. battle began, an incident occurred, which showed the 

romantic and chivalrous nature of warfare in that age. 
The Earl of Warwick, taunted by King Edward for expressing a 
doubt of the victory, drew his sword, kissed the hilt, which was 
shaped like a cross, and, taking a firm hold of the reins, plunged 
the blade into the side of his rearing war-horse before all the 
assembled soldiers — 
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** Let him flee that will : I will tarry with him that will tarry 
with me ! " said the great captain. 

And at once the hearts of the Yorkists revived, when they saw 
the King-maker thus reduced to fight on foot like the meanest 
soldier in the field. The battle began, raged, and ended in the 
thick of a snow-storm; and the wonderfi]d sight of red snow, 
which at a later time so amazed the Arctic voyagers, must have 
been widely spread around the landscape of Towton Field, when 
the carnage of the dreadful Simday was over, and the bodies of 
30,000 soldiers lay silent among the drifts. 

Ten years of great change passed by ; and Warwick met the 
Eang, in whose cause he had fought at Towton, on the fatal heath 
of Bamet. All night Warwick's cannon played away at nothing, 
for they were not aimed at all at the position of the 
Yorkist lines. When morning came, there was so thick 1471 
a fog that sometimes it was hard to distinguish friends a.d. 
from foes. A mistake occurred, which caused great con- 
fusion and fears of treason in the Lancastrian lines; for in the fog 
a band of archers, mistaking the sba/r^ which Oxford's men wore 
on their coats, for the blazing stm^ which glittered on the Yorkist 
surcoats, shot at them, and sent Oxford in flight from the field. 
Warwick fought on foot, as he had fought at Towton, but his 
figure was lost in the crush and crowd; so that, while King 
Edward rode his white horse before the eyes of all his host, cheer- 
ing them with the glitter of the crown that adorned his helmet, 
the soldiers of Warwick looked in vain for their great captain and 
hero, and soon gave way to despair. Seeing this, the King-maker 
rushed into the press of the fight, and there found the soldier's 
death which he had so often dared on other fields. 

Twenty days later, Margaret and her son were defeated at 
Tewkesbury. She escaped in a carriage ; the Prince was cap- 
tured by Sir Richard Croft and brought before the King. 

" How did you dare," said Edward of York, " to display your 
banner in our realm ? " 

" To recover my father's rights," fearlessly replied the other 
Edward; " and how dared you, his subject, to display the colours 
of rebellion ? " 

A blow on the mouth from the iron glove of the Bang was the 
answer to this haughty speech ; and some of those present, tak- 
ing this as the signal for murder, dragged the youth from the 
room and killed him with their swords. Dark stains, said to be 
the marks of his blood, used to be shown on the planking of the 
flooTf 



HOUSE OF YORK, 



A.D. 

EDWASD IV. (son of Richard of York) began to reign 1461 

EDWARD V. (son) 1483 

mCHABD in. (nncle) 14S3-14S5 



1.— REIGK OF EDWASD lY. 

Chief Events. — The reign of Edward lY. lasted for twenty-two years (1461-1483 
A.D.). The victory of Towton established his power (1461 A.D.), and three yean 
later the battles of Hegeley Moor and Hexham were also disastrons to the Bed 
Rose faction. ' Bat a quarrel with Warwick deprived Edward of a powerful 
friend. The King-maker, uniting with Clarence, a brother of Bd ward, cast all his 
weight in favour of the Lancastrians. Margaret of Anjou, wife of Henry, joined 
Warwick in an invasion of England ; and Edward fled to the Continent. But he 
returned to win the Battle of Barnet (1471 a.d.), in which Warwick was slain. 
This, and a defeat sustained by Margaret at Tewkesbury, finally established 
Edward on the throne. Henry YI. was probably murdered in the Tower at this 
time. 

The introduction of Printing into England by Cazton (1474 a.d.) — a French 
wur, which closed with the Treaty of Pecquigny (1475 a.i>.) — and the murder of 
George, Duke of Clarenoe (1478 a.i>.), form the principal remaining events of the 
reign. Edward lY. died in 1483 a.d., leaving two sons, Edward and Bichard. 



2.— BEiaK OF EBWABD Y. 

Chief Events.— The reign of Edward Y. lasted for only eleven weeks (April 9 
to June 25, 1483 a.d.). Seized at Stony Stratford by his uncle Bichard, Duke 
of Gloucester, the royal boy was imprisoned in the Tower, where his brother 
was also confined. Gloucester, who called himself Protector, then caused the 
execution of Hastings and Bivers, two supporters of yeung Edward ; and finally, 
with the aid of the Duke of Buckingham, got himself proclaimed King. 



a.-BEIGir OF BICHABD TJL 

Chief Events.— The reign of Bichard III. lasted for only two years. It is said, 
that Edward Y. and Bichard of York —his royal nephews— were murdered by his 
orders in the Tower, while he was on a progress through the north. His adherent 
Buckingham rose in revolt, but was taken and executed (1483 a.d.). However, 
Henry, Earl of Bichmond, was more fortunate. Landing at Milford Haven, this 
noble met Bichard on Bosworth Field, where the usurper was slain, 1485 A.D, 
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THE LITTLE PRINCES IN THE TOWER. 

In the inner ward of the Tower of London there yawns a broad 
low-browed archway, over which is a little square grated 
window, divided into two parts by a shaft of stone. The arch 
supports, and the window Kghts an antique room, in which one 
of the most dreadful crimes connected with English history is said 
to have been perpetrated — a crime which has stained the whole 
building of the gateway with the name of the Bloody Tower. 

I now proceed to tell this mysterious story in its usual shape ; 
but before doing so, I must remind my young readers that it is a 
story, which has never been distinctly proved to be true ; and 
that in a succeeding chapter I shall have to deal with the adven- 
tures of a young man, claiming to be the younger victim of this 
alleged murder. 

It is said that, while Richard HI. was at the city of Gloucester, 
in the course of that royal travelling through the cotmtry which 
was called a Progress, he sent a man called John G-reen, who 
was a confidential servant, to the governor of the Tower, Sir 
Robert Brackenbury, with a letter desiring that official 
to put to death, somehow or other, the two little Princes 1483 
who were then confined in the fortress. The boys were a.d. 
the young King Edward V. and his younger brother, 
Richard, Duke of York. Brackenbury was too much frightened 
to execute so horrible an order, and he refused to commit the 
crime, sending back Green to Richard with a message to that 
effect. Richard had by this time gone to Warwick. When he 
heard of what he would call the cowardice of Brackenbury, he 
chose a man, whose heart was like iron, and sent him — Sir James 
Tyrrel, the Master of the Horse — ^with a written order to 
Brackenbury, commanding that official to hand over to Tyrrel 
the keys and full control of the Tower for four-and-twenty hours. 
Brackenbury could do nothing but comply with this order, 
although he must have known well what its dreadful meaning 
was. Tyrrel, who, bad as he was, did not like to do the mur- 
derous deed himself, got two men— one a professional murderer 
called Miles Forest, and the other, John Dighton, a big rough 
groom — and sent them by night to the chamber, where the little 
Princes lay asleep. With hushed footsteps and shaded lamp 
they stole up the stone staircase to the room, and there saw the 
two boys — 

" Girdling one anothnr 
Within their alAbftxter innocent anna : 
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Their lips were four red roses on a stalk. 

Which in their summer beauty kissed each other 

A book of prayers on their pillow lay." 

Vile and hardened as the men were, this sight of innocence and 
affection almost melted them to repentance. But the thought of 
the reward which they were to receive hardened them again. And 
with hasty and violent movements they rolled the bed-clothes over 
the mouths of the sleeping boys, and heaped the pillows on the 
top, pressing down with all their might to stop the breath of their 
poor little victims. At first there were some convulsive struggles ; 
but the strength of two huge men soon overpowered the weak 
and slender limbs, which grew loose and still, as murder did its 
dreadful work. Tyrrel then came in to see and touch the bodies, 
which were still warm and limber. Having stripped the dead 
boys naked, the murderers then dug a deep hole at the foot of 
the stair-case, flung them in, and piled over them a great heap of 
stones. 

^Thus runs the story of a crime, which, if ever committed, 
blackens one of the darkest pages in the History of England. 
But, as I said before, we cannot be certain that this account is 
true. It was written by a statesman and historian, named Sir 
Thomas More, who rose to greatness under the first and second 
Tudor Kings, and who would take the view of Richard's crimes 
most pleasing to them. And, since Henry YII. got his crown 
by the fall of Richard on the field of Bosworth, it was natural 
that the victor should gladly see it written in history that the 
man, whom he had flung from a throne into a grave, was a 
criminal of the darkest dye. 

THE BATTLE OF BOSWORTH FIELD. 

The battle, which brought to a close the famous War of the 
Roses, was fought on Redmore Plain, about a mile to the south 
of Market-Bosworth in Leicestershire. From this town it re- 
ceived the name, by which it is most generally called — ^the Battle 
of Bosworth. The leaders of the war were Richard Plantagenet, 
a little sharp-faced man, with one shoulder somewhat higher 
than the other, from which slight deformity he was branded by 
his enemies with the name of Hunchback ; and Henry Tudor or 
Tydder, a grey-eyed cautious man with long yellow hair. The 
former represented the House of York ; the latter, the House of 
Lancaster. 

Sailing over from France to Milford Haven, an inlet which 
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cuts deep into the heart of Pembrokeshire in Wales, Henry, Earl 
of Richmond, who had long been an exile from England, brought 
with him about 6000 men. For the purpose of pleasing the Welsh 
and attracting them to his cause, he assumed as his banner the 
Red Dragon, which formed their ancient standard. His name was 
derived from Owen Tudor, who married the widow of Eang 
Henry V., the victor of Agincourt. Marching in a north-easterly 
direction through Wales, Richmond was gladdened by seeing the 
mountaineers gathering round him, as he moved on with swift 
and stealthy step. Richard gathered a faithless army round him 
in Nottinghamshire, but soon took up his final position on the 
hill- encircled plain near Bos worth. 

The genius of Shakspere has dwelt upon the horrors of the 
night that preceded the battle, making a procession of pale and 
bloody ghosts rise to upbraid Bang Richard with his cruelty, and 
threaten him with a dreadful fate on the coming day. The 
truth is, he passed a most wretched night, and was disturbed 
by dreadful dreams. He knew that the kingdom was passing 
from him, and that in all likelihood a great part of the army, 
which desertion had already thinned, would cross over to his 
foe. 

But his heart did not utterly fail him, until, mounted on 
" White Surrey," his favourite charger, he was passing in front 
of his men, and saw the well-known banner of Lord Stanley 
joining the ranks of Richmond with 3000 men. He knew then 
that all chance of winning the game, which he had been playing so 
long and cunningly, was lost, and he took the instant resolution of 
selling his life as dearly as he could. He was conspicuous in the 
front, for he wore a golden crown upon his helmet ; and every 
soldier in both armies knew who it was, that went galloping on 
a white horse across the intervening space, screaming 
'^Treason I" and levelling his lance at the band of 1485 
captains, who stood round Henry Tudor. The combat a.d. 
was brief and brilliant. He drove the point of his lance 
through the standard-bearer of the Lancastrian champion, cut 
down another knight with a sudden blow of his sword, and was 
almost within reach of his hated rival, when he was pulled from 
his horse and pierced with many blades. His crown rolled off 
into a furze-bush close to the scene of this encounter, and was 
picked up by the deserter Stanley, who placed it upon the head 
of Henry. 

The Battle of Bos worth Field is a remarkable turning-point in 
English history, not only because on th(it bloody plain fell the 
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last of the line of French Klings, which came over with the 
Conqueror from Normandy, but more especially because it marks 
the end of what may be called the Chivalric Period of our national 
story. We have as yet seen nothing to indicate that the time 
was coming, when Britain would become the mistress of the 
ocean, gathering cargoes into her ships on every shore, ajid 
scattering the navies of her enemies in every sea. 



FIVE TUDOR SOVEREIGNS. 



HENRY Vn. began to reign 1486 

HENRY Vm (son) 1609 

EDWARD VI. (son) 1647 

MARY (half-sister) 1653 

ELIZABETH (half-sister) 1658 to 1603 



1.— EEioir OF HEintT vn. 

Chief Events. — The Tndor family took their name from Owen Tudor, a 
Welsh gentleman, whom Catherine, widow of Henry Y., married. 

Henry VII. united the Red and White Boses by taking as his wife Elizabeth 
of York, daughter of Edward lY. But his reign was troubled with impostures. 
Of these the first was that of Lambert Simnel, who appeared in Ireland, crossed 
to England with an army, and was defeated at Stoke in 1487. He pretended to 
be Edward, Earl of Warwick, son of the Duke of Clarence. 

A second and greater impostor was Ferkin Warbeck, who claimed to be 
Richard, Duke of York, the younger of the Princes said to have been murdered 
in the Tower. Appearing (1492) in Ireland, Perkin made his first attempt on 
Deal. He then went to Scotland, where James lY. received him kindly, and 
undertook to invade the north of England in his favour. An insurrection in 
Cornwall gave Perkin a third chance ; but his heart failed him after the siege of 
Exeter, and he abandoned his army (1497 a.d.). He was executed in 1499 a.i>. 

Columbus discovered the islands of America during this reign, in 1492 A.D. ; 
and Cabot, sailing from Bristol, discovered the mainland of the same continent 
in 1497 A'D. We may note also, as another important event, the marriage in 
1502 A.D. of Margaret, daughter of Henry YII., to James lY. of Scotland. It 
was this union, which led to the accession of James I. in 1603 A.D. 

Henry YII., a most avaricious monarch, died in 1509, leaving his second son 
Henry to succeed him. 

THE STORY OP PERKIN WARBECK. 

The whole reign of Henry VII. is full of plots and impostures ; 
but there is one story so romantic and striking that it stands out 
conspicuous among all the rest. It is the story of Perkin Wax- 
beck, who pretended to be the young Duke of York, one of the 
two Princes believed to have been murdered in the Tower. 

This adventurer, who certainly looked like a Prince for he 
was very handsome and graceful, made his first public appear- 
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ance at the Cove of Cork in the south of Ireland. His rich 

silken dress, his manly appearance, and his romantic and 

1492 wonderful story, which he told everywhere, made an 

A.D. impression on a few of the nohles in that part of the 

kingdom. But the people did not rise in his favour, 

because a little before a baker's son named Lambert Simnel had 

deceived them and brought them into considerable trouble by a 

somewhat similar imposture. Perkin accordingly crossed over to 

France upon the pressing invitation of the King. 

At Paxis he was treated at first with remarkable honour. A 
guard of soldiers was given to him and a number of English 
exiles came round him, as the representative of the White Bose. 
It so happened, however, that the Bang of France found it con- 
venient to make a treaty with Henry of England, which obliged 
him to dismiss this pretender to the English throne from the 
boundaries of France. 

There was a place of refuge close at hand. The Court of the 
Duchess of Bnrgimdy, who was the sister of our King Edward 
IV., and therefore an ardent lover of the While Rose, had 
already given her support to the imposture of Simnel the baker's 
son. She received Perkin with still greater joy, called him 
" The White Rose of England," and gave him a guard of thirty 
men, who carried halberds to defend him. A plot was then 
actively set on foot ; and all sorts of letters and messages flew 
back and forward between England and Flanders, aided greatly 
by the trade in wool and cloth, which existed then between these 
opposite shores of the German Ocean. Henry VII., however, 
was always on the watch, and he soon found out what was going 
on. He discovered, as was said, that this fine-looking young 
man, who pretended to be a Prince, was nothing more tban a 
valet or courier out of place, the son of a Jewish merchant of 
Toumay. And so, by bribing Sir Robert Clifford, who princi- 
pally managed the correspondence between Perkin and his 
English friends, Henry found out who those English friends 
were, and seized them all on one day. There were amongst 
them lords, baronets, esquires, and prieL, besides many meaS^r 
men. Three of them lost their heads. And so for a time 
Perkin's plot was nipped in the bud. In his blind fury he made 
a sudden voyage over to Deal with a few hundred men : but the 
people there, instead of joining the White Rose banner, attacked 
his men, when they landed, and drove them to their ships, taking 
about 200 prisoners. These were nearly all hanged on gibbets 
along the shore which they had foolishly invaded. 
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After trying Ireland again, Perkin Warbeck went across the 
channel to Scotland, where James lY. was King. As James 
and Henry wfere then on unfriendly terms, the adventurer was 
received with the warmest welcome at the Scottish Court, and 
was called " cousin " by the King, who gave splendid 
feasts and held splendid tournaments in honour of his 1496 
handsome guest. Perkin found in Scotland a wife as a.d. 
well as a warm reception ; for James, in order to make 
clear to all the world, that he considered Perkin no impostor but 
the veritable Richard, Duke of York, gave him the hand of the 
beautiful Catherine Gordon, daughter of the Earl of Huntly, and 
a near blood-relation of his own. But Perkin wanted more than 
such treatment and such marks of confidence. He wanted King 
James to aid him in the invasion of England, and after a while 
the monarch consented to do so. Perkin sent some men before 
him to try and kindle a rebellion in his favour ; but the English 
peasants would not take fire at all. By means of spies and 
bribed men Henry of England knew all that was going on in the 
Scottish camp, and one of his secret adherents agreed to try and 
capture Warbeck in his tent during some long winter night. 
This plan failed, however, and the Pretender crossed the Border 
with the Scottish King. They soon came back, having fought 
no battle, for food grew scarce, and the Englishmen were stanch 
to their Bang. James soon made a second raid as far as the 
river Tees ; but he fell back to his own land, when Surrey came 
marching northward with an English army. It was then clear 
that Perkin had no hope left on the Scottish side ; and this grew 
clearer still a little later, when it was buzzed abroad that a 
marriage was arranged between King James lY. of Scotland and 
a princess of the Tudor House. A little ship in the harbour 
of Ayr shook out her sails and turned her prow southward, 
bearing from the Scottish shore a pair, who were called the 
Duke and Duchess of York — whom we shall call Warbeck and 
his beautiful and faithful bride. She was very true to him : we 
shall see how true and loyal he was to her. The ship carried 
them from Ayr to Cork, and thence they soon crossed to Com- 
walL 

This part of England had for a long time been in a state of 
smouldering rebellion. It was this which attracted Perkin thither, 
for he thought that the discontented and rebellious mountaineers 
and miners, who objected to pay their taxes, would surely rise 
and fight for him, when only a little earlier they had gladly fol- 
lowed the flag of an attorney, and even of a blacksmith. He 
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certainly found, soon after his landing at Whitsand Bay, a ragged 
and undrilled collection of men round his standard to the number* 
of 10,000. But they had no cannon and a very scanty supply of 
arms. Leaving his wife in a place of safety, he ud- 
1497 vanced to besiege Exeter, the chief city in that quarter, 
A.D within whose walls were collected all the great people 
of the neighbouring counties. In vain they attacked 
the gates ; so sore was the fire of the guns, to which they could 
not reply, that they fell back and marched away quickly to 
Taunton. There in the glades of Taunton Dean they saw 
a royal army, with tents whitening the September fields. War- 
beck in the dusk of evening spoke stoutly to his men, as he rode 
along the lines, of the battle that would be fought next daj ; 
but, when dusk bad turned to night, he mounted a swift horse, 
and galloped away at full speed to the Abbey of Beaulieu in the 
New Forest, where he found sanctuary, thinking that they would 
not attempt to seize him in so holy a place. Next morning his 
men found thismselves without a leader : his wife wept for the 
loss of a protector whom she loved. Some of the former were 
hanged by order of the King, and to the latter there came 
quickly a band of horsemen, who brought her before the angry 
monarch. But she blushed and looked so beautiful, and was so 
sweetly sorry for her husband's mean desertion of his men and 
her, that Henry did not punish her in the least, but made her an 
attendant upon Elizabeth, his Queen. 

After Perkin had given himself up to the soldiers of the King, 
which he did upon a promise of pardon, Henry peeped at this 
handsome but cowardly disturber of his peace from behind a 
screen. Perkin was soon afterwards led on horseback up and 
down the streets of London, and was then put into the Tower. 
He made an attempt to escape ; but, when he was brought back, 
he was put into the stocks at Westminster and Cheapside, and 
obliged, while the people jeered at and pelted him, to read a 
paper, which professed to be a true account of his own origin and 
early life, and which declared him to have been, not a Prince 
and Duke, but a shopkeeper's son and common servant, who, 
having put on a fine silk coat, was mistaken by silly people at 
Cork for a Prince. There was soon afterwards in Kent another 
attempt to overturn Henry's throne, in which a shoemaker's son 
and a monk were the principal actors. When this was crushed, 
Henry thought that Perkin's death was necessary for his 
own safety. And so the hero of so much mystery and ad- 
venture ended his short and troubled life upon the gallows 
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at Tyburn. There are strong suspicions that Henry managed 
to bring about the necessity of his death, first by allowing 
him to escape, and afterwards by secretly exciting the 1499 
rising in Kent, which was made an excuse for the exe- a.d. 
cution of Perkiu and other men. 



THE VOYAGE OF CABOT. 

Five years after Columbus had discovered the West Indies, two 
carvels, as a certain kind of ship was then called, set sail from 
Bristol on a day in early summer. They were fitted out at the 
expense of a merchant from Venice, named John Cabot; and with 
him on deck, as the vessels left the river, stood his son Sebastian, 
a man of very gentle manners and possessed, of great skill in 
drawing " cards of the sea," which we call maps. They had 
received from King Henry VII. a patent, which gave them 
authority to take possession in his name of any lands, which they 
might discover across the ocean. And their great object was to 
reach India by voyaging to the north-west, that they might 
establish for themselves a trade in the spices of that fertile land. 
Some smaller ships, laden with goods such as coarse cloth and 
lace, accompanied the vessels of the Venetians. 

With three hundred men the brave Italians faced the dangers 
of the ocean, expecting to reach Cathay or China, and then turn 
southward towards India. They little knew of the two enormous 
piles of continent, which stood between them and the place they 
desired to reach. Sailing away and away, they came at last 
among great mountains of ice, floating in the sea, and noticed 
with wonder how short the nights were growing. At last, in- 
stead of seeing the sun set one evening, they saw him merely 
dip under the edge of the land, and come rising into the sky 
again. One morning in June at five o'clock land was seen, and 
two names were given to it — the one, Prima Vista, on account 
of its being the first land they saw ; the other, St, John's, because 
it was discovered on St. John the Baptist's Day. It was 
a part of Newfoundland that they saw. Landing, they 1497 
took possession of the place for King Henry. It seemed a.d. 
a barren soil. The inhabitants wore furs, and used as 
weapons bows and arrows, pikes, clubs, and slings. Of these 
men Cabot took three, whom he brought over as a present to the 
King. There were also on the cold rocks white bears, fond of 
plimging into the sea and coming up with a salmon, which, Cabot 
innocently observes, made them less desirous of eating men. 
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There were numerous seals, soles a yard long, and so great an 
abundance of a fish, called bcuxalaos, that the ship was sometimes, 
we are gravely told, impeded in her course by their swarming 
shoals. The hawks, the partridges, and the eagles that were 
seen were as black as ravens: and the deer were much larger 
than any in England. Of copper there appeared to be great 
abundance. 

Such was the description of Newfoimdland and Labrador, as 
they appeared to their discoverers, the Cabots, who little knew 
what great result their voyage had come to. While the honour 
of discovering the islands of America belongs to the G-enoese 
sailor Columbus, the honour of discovering the mainland of the 
great Western or New World belongs to those two Venetians, 
whom an English King sent out from an English sea-port. 

When the Cabots saw the land ptretching away to the north, 
they put their ships about, and ran down along the coast of 
America as far almost as Florida, in the hope of finding an open 
channel, which might carry them to India. This hope was 
strengthened, when they observed a strong current setting to- 
wards the west. But they found no break in the shore, except 
a bay or a river-mouth : and mutiny, one of the worst difficulties 
which these early discoverers had to fight against, obliged them 
to turn their ships towards England without having made any 
further discoveries. 

We lose sight of old John Cabot soon after this : but Sebastian 
rose to great fame in both England and Spain. He received the 
name of the Grand Pilot ; was honoured by Bang Edward VI. 
with a pension of nearly £200 a year ; and was called in the 
paper which conferred the gift, the Great Seaman. 



2.— SEIGK OF HEHS7 YIH. 

Chief Events.— The reign of Henry YIII. lasted for thirty-eight years (1509- 
1547 A.D.). He at once joined a league against France, and in the war that en- 
sued occurred the Battle of Spurs (1513 a.d.), so called from the flight of the 
French cayalry. James lY. of Scothmd was defeated and slain at the Battle of 
Flodden(1513A.D.). 

Cardinal Thomas Wolsey was for years Henry's Prime Minister. In 1514 this 
elet^gyman was made Archbishop of York, and in the following year he receiyed 
a Cardinal's hat. The height of Lis power was attained in 1518, when he became 
Papal Legate. 

In the progress of the Keformation Henry at first sided with the Pope against 
Luther, and received the title of Fidei Defensor. But the refusal of the Pope to 
djroroe him from Catherine of Aragon changed his yiews. The disgraced Wolsey 
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died in 1530 a.d. at Leicester Abbey. By the Act of Supremacy, passed in 
1534 A.])., the Ohnrch of England was finally severed from commonion with 
Rome! 

The Suppression of. the Monasteries which began in 1536 a.d., and the enactment 
of the Six Articles, popularly called the Bloody StattUe (1539 a.d.), were leading 
events of the reign. After Wolsey's fall, Thomas Cranmer and Thomas Cromwell 
were Henry's chief advisers. The latter suffered on the block in 1540 a.d. 

Henry's six wives we're — 1. Catherine of Aragon (divorced) ; 2. Anne Boleyn 
(beheaded) ; 3. Jane Seymour (died) ; 4. Anne of Cleves (divorced) ; 5. Catherine 
Howard (beheaded) ; 6. Catherine Parr (survived her husband). 

A Scottish army was defeated on Sol way Moss in 1542 a.d. 

Henry's great contemporaries on the Continent were Francis I. of France and 
Charles T. of Germany. His meeting with the former sovereign, called, from 
its splendour, The Fidd of the Cloth of Ooldt took place in 1520 a.d. 

Henry YIIL died in 1547 a.d., and was succeeded by his son Edward. 

A FLELD OF BLOOD AND A FIELD OP GOLD. 

The motives, which led King James IV. of Scotland to invade 
England in the reign of his hrother-in-law, were very mixed and 
very mysterious. But the fact of the invasion and its tragic 
en(£ng is unmistakahle and plain. 

Having reduced to submission some castles by the Tweed, 
James of the Iron Belt, as he was called from a penitential chain 
he wore round his waist, took up a well-chosen position on 
Flodden Hill, west of the Till, which runs northward to the 
Tweed. The Earl of Surrey was moving from Newcastle to meet 
him there. It was customary in those days to send heralds and 
challenges from leader to leader ; and crooked old Surrey 
despatched Bed Cross with a challenge to fight on the 1513 
next Friday. James accepted the challenge courteously. a.d. 
But many of his nobles objected to meeting the English 
in battle under present circumstances. Among them were Lord 
Lindsay, whom James in a fury threatened to hang on his own 
castle-gate ; and Archibald Bell-the-Cat, the old Earl of Angus, 
whom the King roughly desired to go home, if he were afraid. 
The old man could not help the tears starting to his eyes at this 
unkind rebuff ; and, turning away, he said in a weak and sorrow- 
ful voice, — 

" My age renders my body of no use in battle, and my counsel 
is despised ; but I leave my two sons and the vassals of Douglas 
in the field : may old Angus's foreboding prove unfoimded." 

The two armies were brought into a position very close to each 
other by a simultaneous movement which they made towards 
Branxton Hill. Before the Scots descended from the slope of Flod- 

(252) 8 
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den, they set fire to the relics of their camp, and then began to move 
under cover of the smoke ; and till this blew away, neither army 
knew how near or how far the other one was. But, when this 
grey curtain, lifted by the wind, disclosed to each the enemy at 
only the distance of a short quarter of a mile, it was clear that 
there must be a battle at once. 

At four in the afternoon the cannon on both sides began to 
fire. The aim of the English gunners was truer than that of 
their Scottish foemen, who were driven from their posts by the 
accuracy and quickness of the shooting. With their long pikes 
the left wing of the Scottish army broke the part of the English 
lines opposed to them and repelled every attack of the English 
horse. But the broadswords of the ffighlanders on the right 
wing failed to achieve a similar success. • Then the centres met 
with a terrific shock ; and a number of complicated movements 
took place, which resulted in King James and his men being so 
surrounded that all thought of escape was impossible. Nothing 
remained but to die fighting, and to lie where the death-blow 
came. The great tragedy of the day was the death of gay and 
gallant James. Two arrows struck him, and the sweeping cut 
of a " brown bill," which somewhat resembled a scythe-blade on 
a pole, cleft his skull. Over his body, which lay within a spear's- 
length of Surrey, there was a tenible fight of Scottish and 
English knights; but the falling night enabled the Scots to 
make good their retreat from the scene of disaster and defeat. 
Flodden was indeed a Field of Blood. 

Let us now turn to a very different scene, which filled a 
French plain with the pageants of two brilliant Courts. Hav- 
ing sailed over to Calais, Henry VIII. of England met 
Francis I. of France in a field between Guinea and Ardres 
in order to complete a treaty with that monarch. The English 
King took up his lodging in a great wooden house, which was 
covered on the outside with sail-cloth, painted like stone, 
1620 and was hung within with richly embroidered tapestry, 
A.D. all glittering with jewels. An altar and many tables, 
heaped with gold and silver vessels and salvers, stood 
under the spacious roof of this building. Francis tried to raise 
a colossal tent, supported by the mast of a ship ; but a strong 
wind broke the ropes and levelled the conical canvas to the 
ground, so that he had to go and live in an old castle at Ardres. 
There Wolsey, the great English Cardinal, visited him and con- 
cluded a treaty, after which arrangements were made for the 
meeting of the Kings. 
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A tent, as splendid as such a place could possibly be made, 
having been pitched between their places of residence, they rode 
out one fine day in June to the place of meeting. Henry wore 
a dress, whose very name is gorgeousness itself. It was made of 
cloth of silver of damask, ribbed with cloth of gold ; and his 
great train of nobles had spent far more than most of them could 
afford in order to make a splendid show in the eyes of the French 
courtiers. Slowly the magnificent horses paced along, nodding 
their heads from which towered plumes of coloured feathers, and 
picking their paces daintily, as if conscious of the important part 
which they and their gilded trappings were playing in the kingly 
pageant. The Kings embraced each other on horseback in order 
to be on exactly equal terms of rank. 

Said Francis, a model of manly beauty, whose sun-browned 
face, bright merry eyes, hooked nose, and full red lips excited 
the admiration of all who saw him, — 

" My dear brother and cousin, thus far to my pain have I 
travelled to see you personally. I think verily that you esteem 
me as I am, and that I am not unworthy to be your aid. The 
realms and seigniories in my possession demonstrate the extent 
of my power." 

In words equally formal and studied, bluff King Hal replied, — 

" Neither your realms nor other the places of your power are 
a matter of my regard, but the steadfastness and loyal keeping 
of promises comprised in charters between you and me. I never 
saw prince with my eyes that might of my heart be more be- 
loved ; and for your love have I passed the seas into the furthest 
frontier of my kingdoms to see you." 

Then, dismounting, the two monarchs went arm-in-arm into 
the tent, as if they loved each other like the dearest iriends, and 
there they sat down to a luxurious dinner, where the choicest 
dishes were served up, and washed down with cups of hippocras, 
a drink made chiefly of spiced and sweetened wine. 

Some days afterwards the two Queens took their seats on 
thrones to see the tournaments, in which their royal husbands 
shone conspicuous. We may fancy the splendour of our Queen 
Catherine's dress from the fact, that her very footstool was covered 
with a rich cloth, all sprinkled with pearls as the summer fields 
are thick with daisies. There were six days of this mock warfare, 
during which the Kings unhorsed and defeated all who opposed 
them. But we must not rashly believe that the Kings were 
therefore stronger men or better fighters than their opponents, 
for it was then considered a very right and delicate way of show- 
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ing loyalty and flattering a King, to slip off at the moment of 
encounter and fall to the groimd, as if the royal aim had been 
true and the royal lance irresistible. Two days were spent in 
attacking with levelled lances ; two in assaults with broadswords 
on horseback ; and two in fighting on foot. The evenings were 
devoted to balls and masquerades, in which the hawthorn and 
raspberry boughs, which were used to symbolize the two nations, 
were the favourite decorations. On the whole this grand inter- 
view lasted a fortnight, during which incalculable sums of money 
were spent on both sides. It did little good to any class of people 
in either nation except the jewellers and tailors, who supplied 
the magnificent dresses and decorations, which entitled it to bear 
its gorgeous name — The Field of the Cloth of Gold. 

THE MSE AND PALL OP CARDINAL WOLSEY. 

After some years spent as a schoolmaster and clergyman at 
Oxford and elsewhere, the Rev. Thomas Wolsey worked himself 
into the favour of Henry VII. by showing an uncommon talent 
and promptitude in business of the State. One proof of his 
energy especially pleased Henry. The arrangements for a mar- 
riage contract, talked of between the King and a Continental 
Princess, required a man of clear head and ready tongue to go to 
Bruges in Flanders. Wolsey one Sunday evening was told to 
go. Next Thursday morning he entered the bed-room of the 
King, who began to speak to him very harshly for neglecting 
his commands, when Wolsey handed His Grace letters, proving 
past all question that he had been over the sea and back in this 
wonderfully short time. 

Thus he pleased the father. The son, who was afterwards 

Henry VIII., was delighted in another way by the cunning 

priest, who danced and sang at the court revels and yet could be 

very grave and solemn, when he saw that the young King was 

in a mood for quiet reading or discussion. So he won his way 

step by step, until he was made English Legate by the Pope of 

Rome; and then he showed all the splendour of his 

1518 tastes and the pride of his heart. His dress was of bright 

A.D. red, as was fitting for a Cardinal to wear, and he caused 

his hat to be carried before him on a cushion, as he walked 

or rode on a mule in state through the streets. 

The thing he desired most was to be made Pope. And to 
gain this great object of his ambition he tried to cultivate the 
Mendship of the celebrated Charles V., Emperor of Germany. 
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But he was disappointed twice in this effort. And not long 
after this disappointment things began to happen, which ended in 
his fall. 

The very year he ascended the throne, Henry VIII. married 
a Spanish Princess, who had formerly been the wife of his 
brother. Her name was Catherine of Aragon, and she was the 
aunt of the Emperor Charles. And now at the end of eighteen 
years Henry wished to separate from her and have a new wife 
called Anne Boleyn : so he employed Wolsey to manage a divorce 
from Queen Catherine. The Pope was not willing to grant the 
divorce, and Henry was very impatient to have it. 

There was a great trial in the hall of the Blackfriars' 
Monastery in London, where Wolsey and an Italian Cardinal 
took their seats to hear the case. Henry shouted Here in his 
big gruff voice, when his name was called ; but Catherine refused 
to speak, when her name was pronounced. Instead of answering, 
she went over to the place where the King was sitting, and knelt 
down before him. Ajid in that humble attitude she spoke for a 
long time, earnestly striving to melt her cruel husband's heart 
with meek and pitiful words. When he gave no sign of sorrow 
or relenting, she rose up and walked proudly out of the room and 
never came back to meet that court again. The Pope, by means 
of his Italian Envoy to England, managed to put off a decision of 
the case, until Henry grew quite furious at the delay, of which 
he laid all ^he blame on Wolsey. 

The King then dismissed this splendid and haughty priest 
from the Court ; and all the servants and officials, who 
had been in the habit of bowing low before the Lord Cardinal of 
York, when the sun was shining on him, now, when a dark cloud 
was gathering over his head, began to treat him with all 
kinds of disrespect. He was charged with having 1629 
broken the English laws in exercising his power as a.d. 
Legate of the Koman Pontiff ; and he was so humbled 
by his misfortunes and his fears, that he gave up to the King his 
grand house called York Place with all its gorgeous furniture 
and its rich contents of gold and jewellery. Coming out of the 
lofty archway, he made his way to the river-side, rowed up to 
Putney, and then took horse for Esher, a house built of brick, 
which he owned near Hampton Court. 

As he was riding slowly and sorrowfully in the direction of 
this place, he saw a horseman spurring quickly after him. This 
turned out to be one of the royal chamberlains, whom Henry 
had, in a moment of pity, sent after him with some words of 
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comfort and the present of a ring. G-etting off his mule, Wolsey 
knelt down, took off his cap, and thanked God for this consolation. 
Then he gave this welcome messenger, as a token of his gratitude 
and joy, a little chain of gold with a crucifix attached. 

" As for my King," said Wolsey, *' I am sorry that I have no 
worthy token to send him. But stay, here is my fool, who rides 
beside me. Give him to His Majesty. I assure you, for any 
nobleman's pleasure, he is worth a thousand poimds." 

The poor fool or jester did not at all relish this sudden and 
simimary change of masters, for he really had come to love the 
Cardinal, whose constant companion he had been for a long time. 
He began to cry, refused to go with the King's messenger, and 
at last became so unruly and violent in his refusal, that it took 
six big footmen to seize him by the head and heels, and carry 
him off to the King. 

At Eaher Wolsey lived sadly for a while, signing himself 
"most wretched " in the letters he wrote from that place to the 
few men whom he still called his friends. Then he fell sick of a low 
fever, and was almost dying, when Henry, relenting, sent his own 
doctor to visit him, and declared that he would rather lose twenty 
thousand pounds than have Wolsey die. Again the Cardinal 
caught at this hope of restoration to royal favour as eagerly as a 
drowning man catches at a rope. But the fit of pity passed, 
and Wolsey soon received an order to go and live at York. 
Here arrangements were made for his enthronement in the 
cathedral, — a ceremony which should have been performed, when 
he was made Archbishop, but which had been always put off for 
other more engrossing calls of business or pleasure. Another 
call postponed the ceremony again, and this time for ever. He 
was seated at the dinner-table at Cawood Palace near York one 
day, when the noise of horse-hoofs clattered on the pavement of 
the court-yard, and the Earl of Northumberland, once a retainer 
of his own, walked into the room with a face of sorrow and 
confusion. Wolsey stood up, and with a smile held out a hand 
to welcome this old friend. The Earl did not take the offered 
hand ; but with a voice broken with shame, said, as he laid a 
trembling hand on the Cardinal's shoulder, " My Lord, I arrest 
you for high treason." Wolsey stood like a statue for a while, 
and then broke out into loud cries and many tears. In a little 
while the southward journey of the condemned criminal and his 
guards began to be made slowly and mournfully. It was inter- 
rupted at Sheffield Park, where the Earl of Shrewsbury lived, by 
a severe attack of illness, which kept Wolsey in bed for a fort- 
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night, and left him so weak that he could scarcely sit on his 
mule, though the creature walked at its slowest pace. After 
travelling for three days in extreme pain and weakness, he 
came at a late hour of the evening to the gateway of Leicester 
Abbey. As it had been dark for some time, the monks stood 
round with flaring torches in their hands to bid this 
great churchman welcome to their house. He had been 1530 
growing weaker and more wretchedly ill during every a.d. 
mile of that day's journey ; and now, as he dismounted 
with great difficulty from his cushioned saddle by the aid of 
the Abbot's friendly arm, he felt that the strength of life was 
gone from within him, and feebly said, — 

" Father, I am come to lay my bones among you." 

It was true. For a few days he lay i» bed, swooning very 
often, and each time returning to consciousness with fainter 
breath and feebler pulse. When he felt the icy hand of Death 
coming very close, he sent a message to King Henry by the 
lips of Kingston, the lieutenant of the Tower, who had the 
chief charge of him as a prisoner. Among his last words were 
some, which have lived in history to warn us all, that earthly 
ambition is an empty and unsatisfying thing. 

" Had I but served God as diligently as I have served the 
King, he would not have given me over in my grey hairs." 

He was buried at midnight in a chapel of the Abbey : and 
news of his death reached Henry a little later, as he was 
shooting arrows at a target in the park of the very palace at 
Hampton, which he had taken as a present from the man who 
was now lifeless. After a few words of commonplace sorrow, 
the King began to ask eager questions about a sum of money, 
which the Cardinal was supposed to have hidden in a secret 
place. 



3.— REIGK OP EDWAED VI. 

Chief Events.— The reign of Edward YI. lasted for only six years (1547-1553 
A.]>.). The King being only ten years old, the Government was conducted by 
Protector Somerset, his uncle. The first important event was the Battle of 
Pinkie, fought near Musselburgh in Scotland, and ending in the complete defeat 
of the Scottish army (1547 a.d.). There was much discontent in England during 
this reign. From this source arose the Norfolk rebellion, headed by Ket a 
tanner. 

Somerset the Protector established the Church of England on a firm basis : 
but, losing favour with the people, he was tried for treason, and executed on 
Tower Hill (1552 a.d.). 
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Warwick, the rival of Somerset, now became Dake of Northumberland. Hi a 
object was to secure the crown for his family ; and he accordingly married hia 
fourth son, Qaildford Dudley, to Lady Jane Grey, whom he induced the King to 
declare heir to the throne. Edward YI. died at the age of sixteen (1553 a.d.) ; 
and was saoceeded by Mary, daughter of Henry YIII. by his first wife, Catherine 
of Aragon. 

4.— REIGN OF MARY I. 

Chief Events. — This reign lasted for five years (1553-1558 a.d.) Lady Jane 
Grey, after a ten days' attempt to hold the crown, was imprisoned, and executed. 
Mary married Philip II. of Spain, the chief upholder among European monarchs 
of the Roman Catholic religion. Cardinal Pole was created Papal Legate in 
England; and this country was formally restored to the Roman Catholic Church. 

In 1555 A.D. a persecution of the Protestants began. At Smithfield several 
were burned : bat the mdbt celebrated martyrs, Latimer and Cranmer, suffered 
at Oxford. A French war,' begun by Philip, embroiled the English too : and the 
fortress of Calais, held by England since the reign of Edward III., was taken in 
winter by the Dake of Gaise (1558 A.D.). In the same year Mary died at the 
age of forty-two. Her half-sister, Elizabeth, daughter of Henry YIII. by 
Anne Boleyn, succeeded to the throne. 

THE FIRES OF SMITHFIELD AND OXFORD. 

Among the noble anny of martyrs, who in the reign of Mary 
proved, by submitting to the tortures of the stake and the 
fagot, that they really desired to read the Bible and have a 
purer form of faith and worship than the old religion of the land, 
were four men, whose names may be taken to represent the rest. 
These were John Rogers, Canon of St. Paul's ; Nicholas Ridley, 
Bishop of London ; Hugh Latimer, Bishop of Worcester ; and 
Thomas Cranmer, Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Rogers was burned first. After lying in Newgate prison for 

a year or more, he was brought into the church of St. Mary in 

Southwark, and was there questioned and rebuked in a 

1655 most uncharitable way. But he did not lose courage : and 

A.D. when, one February morning before it was light, the 

wife of his keeper came into his cell, and, shaking him 

by the shoulder, roused him from a deep sleep to tell him that 

he was to die by fire that very day, he replied to her with 

calmness — 

" Then I need not truss my points to-day ; " 
An answer amounting to very much the same as — 

" I need scarcely take much trouble in dressing myself 
to-day." 

The " trussing of points " meant the tying of the numerous 
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strings, which then joined the doublet and the hose together. 
He asked to be allowed to see his wife, but this was roughly 
refused, for the very fact of his having a wife was one of the 
things, for which he had been condemned to die. Then he was 
brought to Smithfield, and, as he went, he sang a hymn of 
supplication to God. Standing near the stake was his wife, in 
the centre. of a group of the children whom he loved so well ; but 
even this sight did not shake his resolve to die for the truth. 
He stepped boldly to the fire, and was burned alive. 

Latimer and Ridley were burned together at Oxford. Their 
martyrdom presents one of the most striking pictures in the 
story of the English Reformation. Hugh Latimer learned 
Protestantism at Cambridge in the reign of Henry VIII., and 
preached it vigorously and with no stint of homely wit from the 
pulpit of a Wiltshire parish in his earlier days. His objections 
to the hotch-potch of Henry's religious opinions caused him to 
be cast into prison, where he lay a good while. But nothing 
could shake the solemn steadfastness of his religious opinions. 
And at the age of eighty he was brought out to die by one of the 
most dreadful of deaths. He was questioned in the Divinity 
School of Oxford about his belief as to the Beal Presence — that 
is, whether he believed that, in the sacrament of the Lord's 
Supper, the bread and win© became really the flesh and blood of 
Jesus, according to the Roman Catholic doctrine of transubstantia- 
tion. " No," said the straightforward old man, " bread is bread 
and wine is wine." 

One October morning, when the prison gates were opened, 
Latimer and Ridley came out to be burned for what was called 
heresy. Old Latimer wore a coat of coarse threadbare cloth and 
had a nightcap on his head ; Ridley, a younger and more punc- 
tilious man, was dressed in a black gown trimmed with fur, 
and a cape and bonnet made of velvet. Ridley spent his last 
minutes in giving to his friends as presents the things he had 
about him — bits of nutmeg and ginger, a little coin, and 
his watch. When Latimer threw aside his old garment of 1555 
frieze, it was seen that he too had paid some attention to a.d. 
his dress, and had endeavoured to suit it to the occasion ; 
for, the ragged old gown being cast off, there appeared below 
a winding-sheet, white and new, wrapping his meagre old 
body in its sad folds. When the martyrs were chained to the 
stakes, and the bundles of sticks were piled around and against 
them, some persons, who wished to cut their sufferings as short 
as possible, stepped forward and hung bags of gunpowder round 
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their necks. Before the fire had Actually begun to bum, Latimer 
spoke these heroic and faith-inspired words, — 

" Play the man, Master Ridley. We shall this day light such 
a candle, by God's grace, in England, as I trust shall never be 
put out." 

The explosion of the powder killed Latimer ; but poor Ridley 
suffered the torture of feeling his legs bum, before the flames 
reached the bag, whose explosion was intended to stun him and 
make him insensible to the pain. 

Archbishop Cranmer was a weaker and more timid man than 
these. It was so arranged that, on looking out of the window of 
his prison, he saw the thick clouds of smoke rolling up from the 
place where Ridley was burning. By this and certain persua- 
sions he was induced to sign six distinct papers condemning 
Protestantism. But this did not save him from being carried 
out to die. It was very wet on that March morning 
1666 long ago— so wet that the preacher of Cranmer^s execu- 
A.D. tion-sermon was obliged to speak under the shelter of a 
church roof. Everybody thought that he would now 
adhere to the opinions expressed in his six papers of submission. 
But, no I he declared, to the surprise and alarm of the Roman 
Catholics, that he had written these things " under fear of death 
to save his life," and that he utterly renounced the Pope as 
Antichrist, and held all his doctrines to be false. They stopped 
him in his speech and brought him quickly to the place of death. 
And there, while the flames were curling up, he held out the 
hand that had signed the submissions, and burned it away of his 
own accord, crying out as he did so, " That unworthy hand." 
There is a story to the effect that his heart was found among the 
ashes iminjured by the flames. 



b.-JOSmS 07 ELIZABETH. 

Chief Events The reign of Elizabeth lasted for forty-five years (1558-1603 

A.D.). The Charch of England was at once restored to Protestantism ; but in 
1566 it suffered from the secession of the Faritans. 

Elizabeth's wisest minister was Cecil, Lord Burleigh ; the most brilliant orna- 
ments of her Court were -the Earl of Leicestei; Sir Philip Sidney, Sir Walter 
Raleigh, and the Earl of Essex. Her reign was celebrated for great discoveries 
by sea, in which Francis Drake signalized himself by sailing round the globe ; 
and also for the brilliance of its poetical literature, of which Shakspere and 
Spenser were the great writers. 

In 1668 A.D. Mary Queen of Scots took refuge in England ; but was cast 
into prison. Elizabeth dreaded her as the head of the Roman Catholic party, 
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and after nineteen years, took advantt^ of a plot for Mary's release, to bring 
that Qaeen to trial at Fotheringay Castle. Mary was beheaded there in 
1587 A.D. 

In the next year Philip II. of Spain sent a fleet, called the Armada, to con- 
quer England. It was attacked by English ships near Plymouth, and finally 
scattered, by the stratagem of fire-ships, off Calais (July 1588 a.d.). 

Towards the close of the reign Ireland was finally subdued by the suppres- 
sion of O'Neill, Earl of Tyrone, who had raised a rebellion in the north. Mount- 
joy was the leader of the yictorious English army (1602 A.i>.). 

Elizabeth, the last of the five Tudor sovereigns, died in 1603 A.D., aged seventy ; 
and the crown then passed to the Stuart family, in the person of James YI. of 
Scotland, son of the bapless Mary Queen of Scots. 

THE aAD END OP MARY QFEEN OF SCOTS. 

After a career of tragic adyentures and extraordinary changes, 
which surpassed in romantic interest almost anything that story- 
tellers have invented in novels, Mary, Queen of Scots, went on 
board a little fishing-boat and was carried across the 
Solway Firth to the English shore. Her calm bright 1668 
days of childhood, spent in the seclusion of a French a.d. 
nunnery — ^her short glittering time at the French court 
— her landing at Leith amid great rejoicings — her marriage with 
Damley — the dreadful scene in the turret of Holyrood, where 
Signior David Bizzio, her favourite musician, fell pierced with 
many blades, darkening the oaken floor with his blood — ^the 
mysterious explosion at Kirk o' Field, which had some unex- 
plained connection with the dead body of Damley, found next 
morning in the garden — ^the surrender at Carberry, and the weary 
days and nights in the prison-island of Lochleven — the rout at 
Langside — had all come and gone like the changes of a distem- 
pered dream, crowded into the narrow space of twenty-six 
years. She now cast herself on the mercy of a woman, whose 
jealousy she had roused, wilfully, by her claim upon the 
English ci'own, and, in a way she could not help, by her remark- 
able beauty. 

From the fishing village on the coast of Cumberland, where 
she had landed, Mary was brought to the castle of Carlisle, and 
was kept there in safe custody, until it was thought better to 
remove her to Bolton in Yorkshire, a strong walled fortress with 
only one gate. While she lay there, a meeting of Commissioners 
took place at York, which in fact amounted to her trial for being 
an accomplice of Bothwell in Darnley's murder, of which he was 
accused. Her great opponent, the Regent Mnrray, brought for- 
ward in the course of this investigation a silver box, containing a 
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number of her private letters and little pieces of poetry, with 
which he tried to establish her guilt. The result of the whole 
thing was, that the unhappy Queen of Scotland passed from 
Bolton Castle to another stronghold at Tutbury on the Dove in 
Staffordshire. One of the greatest noblemen in England, the 
Duke of Norfolk, wanted to marry her, and would have done so 
in spite of Elizabeth's determined opposition, only that the stem 
and masculine woman, who wore the English crown, first 
1672 locked him into the Tower and then cut off his head. 
A.D. After this gleam of hope, so speedily extinguished, the 
history of the Scottish Queen became merely the record 
of changing jails and jailers, with the indistinct noise of plots and 
secret correspondence. At last, when nearly twenty years of 
Mary's life had gone by in English dungeons, withering her 
beauty and breaking her health, there came a plot, a trial and an 
execution, which formed the last three sad scenes in the tragedy 
of her guilty life. 

The plot was formed principally by a Roman Catholic priest 
and a young English gentleman of the same persuasion, named 
Antony Babington. It had for its object the murder of Queen 
Elizabeth, and the liberation of Queen Mary from the prisons, in 
which she had grown grey. Some letters were written to the 
Scottish Queen by Babington, and were carried to the castle, 
where she lay, by a man who went there regularly with beer for 
the household. But this brewer yielded to the bribes of a spy, 
and gave Elizabeth's minister Walsingham an opportunity of 
reading all the correspondence between the captive Queen and 
those who wanted to set her free. When the fit time came, all 
the conspirators were arrested and hanged, while preparations 
were made for the trial of Queen Mary by a number of special 
Commissioners. 

The trial took place in the great hall of Fotheringay Castle 
in Northamptonshire. An empty chair, with a magnificent 
canopy hanging over it, was placed at the upper end of the hall 
to represent the absent Queen of England ; and before it in a 
chair without a canopy, sat Mary, alone and unfriended. Bad as 
she had been, we can scarcely help feeling pity for her in these 
last hours of her life, when she stood like a deer at bay, in the 
circle of her foes. When the sergeant had told the whole story 
of the plot, for connection with which she was brought now to 
her trial, copies of some letters, which had passed between her and 
Babington, were brought forward to prove that she had encour- 
aged both the invasion of England and the assassination of Eliza- 
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betb. Only once did her firmness give way during the reading 
of the letters, and that was when the name of Arundel, Norfolk's 
son, was mentioned. At its sound, she burst into tears ; 
for the father had died on the scaffold, and the son had 1686 
been locked in the Tower, where he afterwards died, a.d. 
for her sake. But, when it came to her turn to answer 
these accusations, she said ^^that she would never make ship- 
wreck of her soul by engaging in such a bloody crime as the 
murder of Elizabeth." She was allowed no defender but her 
own voice. After some time, the proceedings at Fotheringay 
closed ; and the Commissioners met on a December day in the 
Star Chamber at Westminster, where the secretaries, who had 
written the letters, were brought out to swear that they were 
true, and not forgeries. Then it was decided that the Scottish 
Queen was to die. 

A couple of months later, the Earl-Marshal of England arrived 
at Fotheringay with the death-warrant of the captive Queen. 
The following morning at eight was appointed for the execution. 
That night at supper Mary called her servants roimd her, and, as 
they knelt weeping over cups of wine, she drank a last remem- 
brance to them and bade them farewell. The hours of darkness 
went by in alternate sleep and prayer, and at dawn she rose. 
After reading her will to her attendants, she made them 
presents of all the clothes she had except the black 1587 
satin gown and veil of lawn, in which she was dressed. a.d, 
Having spent some time in prayer, she took an ivory 
crucifix in her hand and went, at the summons of the Sheriff, 
into the hall. On her way she met her steward. Sir Robert 
Melville, an old man, and one who had been very true to her 
cause. He fell upon his knees and cried like a child at the 
thought of having to bring back to Scotland the sad news of her 
death. But she told him rather to be glad, for her troubles were 
now all coming to an end. At first the Lords, to whom the 
painful task of seeing her die had been intrusted, refused to allow 
any of her servants to stand by the scaffold, " lest," said rough 
Kent, " they may be dipping handkerchiefs in your Grace's 
blood.'' But at last they consented that a few should attend her 
in her last moments. Three feet above the floor a black scaffold 
was raised, and on it, also draped in black, were a stool, a cushion, 
and a block. Beside her, as she sat upon the stool, rose the dark 
figure of a headsman from the Tower, dressed in black velvet, in 
contrast with which the blade of the axe shone with a dreadfully 
distinct brightness. The death-warrant was read, and the DeaQ 
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of Peterborough began to preach a long sermon, bnt the doomed 
Queen would not licten to his loud address. Her neck was bared, 
and a kerchief with a golden fringe was bound upon her eyes. 
Then kneeling on the cushion, she bent her neck across the block 
and spoke some pious words. Unnerved by his feelings, the 
headsman, whose bloody trade had not quite hardened his heart, 
had to strike three times at the fair and slender neck, before the 
head, whose beauty had excited so much admiration and caused 
80 much mischief, dropped upon the black cloth of the platform. 
The little lap-dog, of which she had made a pet and companion, 
was nestling imder the folds of her dress even then, and crept 
afterwards into the space between the body and the severed head. 

THE SPANISH AEMADA 

One evening in July a number of captains and distinguished 
naval officers were playing a game at bowls on the green sward 
of what is called the Hoe at Plsrmouth in the south of England, 
when away on the edge of the sea was seen the white speck of a 
sail. It came nearer, and soon distinctly took the shape of a 
little barque, that pressed on under every rag of canvas she could 
i^ow towards the harbour of Plymouth. More than 
July 19, once the players in the pauses of the game exchanged 
1588 remarks and guesses about the approaching sail, for they 
A.D. were gathered there on the watch for a gigantic Spanish 
fleet, which the boastful Philip had called in his pride 
The Invincible Armada, When the ship reached land, her 
master hurried up to the Hoe, and, breathless with his haste, 
told the officers that he had seen the great ship-castles of the 
Spaniards only that morning — that he had been chased by one 
of them — ^but that his little cutter by her quick sailing had out- 
raced the larger foreign ship. At once some of the captains were 
going to hurry off and heave up their anchors ; but Drake, whose 
fame is great as a sailor and discoverer, insisted that the game 
of bowls should be finished. " For," he said, " we have plenty 
of time to finish our match and beat the Spaniards too." And 
so the game was played out, and in due time the Spaniards were 
fljdng homeward past Aberdeen and Cape Wrath. 

In spite of the wind that blew, the English fleet sailed out of 
harbour that night ; and the next day the men on the masts saw 
the first signs of The Spanish Armada. The ships lay in a great 
half-moon of wooden castles for fully seven miles along the sea. 
There were vessels of different kinds and sizes. There was the 
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great galleon^ with oaken ribs as thick as a wall, and masts 
twined with pitched cables, as closely as the handle of a cricket- 
bat is bound with waxed cord. There was the galUass, a vessel 
like the old Roman galley, in which slaves rowed large heavy 
oars in banks or tiers, one above another. And there were many 
smaller ships and boats to fill the intervals in the gi-eat half- 
moon. Th« English Admiral, a brave Roman Catholic noble- 
man, Lord Howard of Effingham, looked carefully at the huge 
ships, and let them sail slowly past his lighter and nimbler ves- 
sels. Then, when they had gone some distance on the way to 
Calais, the English guns opened fire on the stragglers at the 
rear. In this first exchange of shots the English had the best 
of the fighting, for the Spanish cannon were so fixed on the lofty 
decks that their muzzles could not be depressed, and the balls 
were sent flying far above the English ships. Another advan- 
tage, which the English had, resulted from the lightness of their 
hulls, which were easily moved and could sail round the big 
galleons of Spain. The two fleets sailed up the English Channel 
towards the Strait of Dover, the Spaniards first, the English 
following and fighting as long as their supply of powder lasted. 
So slow was the rate of progress, that it took a whole week to 
reach Calais ; and Dunkirk, where the Prince of Parma lay with 
an army ready for the invasion of England, was somewhat further 
on. Parma*s soldiers never embarked in the Spanish ships, 
which now lay so very near them. One night a few daring 
Englishmen crept quietly into eight small ships, which had been 
previously filled with things that burned long and fiercely, such 
as pitch and resin ; and, gliding in among the tall dark masses, 
which slept upon the sea near Calais with no sign of life except 
the little lights twinkling high upon the masts like solitary scat- 
tered stars, set the eight in a blaze close to the Spanish 
hulls. The Spaniards had been scorched before by a July 29, 
similar stratagem ; and when the dreadful cry, " The Fire 1688 
of Antwerp," more dreadful on account of the darkness a.d. 
of the night and the dim terrors of an unknown sea, rose 
upon the air, there was great confusion among the Spanish vessels. 
Ships ran violently against each other in the effort to escape 
from the neighbourhood of the flaming barges. The explosion of 
some cunningly prepared grenade or other firework in the burn- 
ing ships often lighted a wide circle of the dark-heaving sea with a 
sudden brightness and a sudden crash, which made the succeeding 
darkness and silence more terrible. Next morning the Spanish 
ships were all scattered in different directions owing to this panic; 
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and the Englisli sailors easily destroyed or defeated the frag- 
inents of the fleet, which in its union and massive strength, 
seemed really invincible. It reminds us of that old story of the 
arrows, which, being tied in a bundle together, defied all the 
efforts of a strong man to break them, but which snapped easily 
when the string was cut and he took them one by one. 

Those ships of the Spanish fleet which escaped made their way 
northward, followed to Flamborough Head by the pursuing 
English. Away past St. Abb's Head, rounding the shoulder of 
Aberdeenshire, fled the ill-fated galleons with their smaller 
attendants, and stretched right across the Moray Firth to that 
Channel, which first admits a passage into the wide Atlantic 
from the German Ocean. There is on that columned edge of 
sea, where the Giant's Causeway juts from the northern coast 
of Ireland, a tall pillar of rock, that bears a name in which 
the word Spain is clearly heard. The legend of the place is, 
that some Spanish ships, approaching the shore in a fog, thought 
this rock the turret of a fortified castle, and fired a broadside at 
it as they passed. So, past the coast of Ireland and across 
the Bay of Biscay they went — those fifty-three broken ships, 
manned with a small number of pale and ragged men, who had 
but little food and less appetite to eat it. And thus ended the 
expedition, by means of which King Philip II. of Spain intended 
to conquer England, and inflict upon Protestantism a blow, from 
which it was never to recover. 

THE DEATH-BED OF QUEEN BESS. 

A story is told about Queen Elizabeth and her last favourite 
but one — the hot-headed young Earl of Essex — which, although 
in all likelihood a romantic invention, may be given here, as it 
finds a place in many books of English history. It is said that 
the Queen, at a time of great friendship and good will towards 
this brilliant young soldier, gave him as a keepsake a ring, 
telling him to send it to her, if he ever found himself in any 
danger or distress, and that she would give him help. He 
wore it for a good while before any need to use it arose ; but at 
length, after trying to raise a rebellion in London against the 
very Queen, who had bestowed the gift, he found himself in 
prison and in exceeding great danger of losing his head by the 
axe of the public executioner. He then thought of the ring ; 
and one day gave it to a lady, the Countess of Nottingham, with 
the request that she would carry it to the Queen with as little 
delay as possible. The Countess had a husband, who hated 
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Essex, and would gladly have him put oul of the way ; and she 
yielded to the commands of that hushand, who insisted that she 
should not give the ring to the Queen. Bitterly angry 
at what she considered the pride of the imprisoned Earl, 1601 
Elizabeth gave orders for his death, and his head was a.d. 
taken off within the walls of the Tower. 

She seems never to have fully recovered from the shock of his 
death. And we are told that there came to her one day from 
this Countess of Nottingham, who was then lying at the point of 
death, a message, earnestly desiring a visit from Her Grace the 
Queen. Elizabeth went; and, when the poor dying woman 
gasped out with faint utterance her confession of the fraud, which 
had been practised with regard to the ring, the Queen rose like 
a mad woman, and seizing the feeble sufferer by the arm, shook 
her with clenched teeth and blazing eyes. 

By-and-by Elizabeth began to show distinct signs of failing 
health, and hardly ever went out of the palace. She slept very 
little, and took scarcely any food; and her mouth and throat 
were so hot, that she was obliged to sip cooling liquids almost 
constantly. Some idle words of pretended prophecy, to the effect 
that she was to die in a certain bed, so weighed upon her mind, 
that she refused to go to bed at all. And then she lay on cushions 
piled upon the floor, with her finger always in her mouth like a 
little child, and her eyes staring gloomily on the ground 
— a very pitiable wreck of that strong-minded woman, 1603 
who had made a gallant speech to her troops at Tilbury a.d. 
Fort, and who had played the chief part in brilliant 
revels at Kenilworth and elsewhere. Her attendants lifted her 
by force into bed, where she lay apparently listening to the 
Bishops, who crowded into her chamber for the purpose of giving 
her some spiritual advice and consolation in her last hour. Some 
of the Ministers of State came in to ask about the succession, 
upon which the daughter of old Harry Tudor spoke sharply out: 
*' My seat has been the seat of Kings — I will have no rascal to suc- 
ceed me." And when the Lords pressed her for an explanation of 
her meaning, she declared that it was to her cousin of Scotland that 
she referred as the fit person to succeed her. The last action which 
her trembling and palsied hands performed, after her tongue had 
lost the power of uttering a word, was to make a motion above 
her head, as if she was pointing to a crown. Then, sinking mto 
a sleep which ended in a stupor, she passed away from life so 
quietly that hardly any one could tell the moment of her death. 

(262) 9 
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l.-BEIGN OF JAMES L 

Chief Events. — The reign of James I. lasted for twenty-two years (1008- 
1625 A.D.). A conspiracy, in which Baleigh was concerned, aimed at patting 
Lady Arabella Stuart on the throne. But the Gunpowder Plot of 1605 a.d. was 
more serious. James endeavoured to establish Episcopacy in Scotland, and 
treated the Puritans of England with much severity. Two famous trials belong 
to the reign — that of Sir Walter Baleigh, who was tried in 1603 a.d., but not 
executed until 1618 a.d. — and that of Francis Bacon, the Lord Chancellor, who 
was convicted of bribery in 1621 a.d. Difficulties arotje between the King and 
the House of Commons regarding ''purveyance," "monopolies," and other 
grievances. 

A negotiation, to arrange a marriage between the Prince of Wales and a 
Princess of Spain, was broken oflT, and a Spanish war began in 1624 a.d. 

James I. died in 1625 a.d., having reigned for thirty-six years in Scotland, 
and twenty-two over Great Britain. His son Charles succeeded him. 

THE GUNPOWDER TREASON. 

The reign of James the First had not been many months in 
progress, when it became evident to the Roman Catholics, that 
he had not the smallest intention of conferring any favour on 
them, or relaxing those laws, which pressed on them with painful 
severity. Some of the more desperate men of that creed began 
to brood over this and think of revenge ; and to one of them, 
named Robert Gatesby, a dreadful thought occurred, which 
might have resulted in a crime so terrible that our history has 
Dotliing similar in all its pages. His plan was to put a quantity 
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of gunpowder under the flooring of the House of Lords, and, 
when the King was there with all the Peers of the land, to blow 
up the entire assembly. 

He first told his scheme to an old acquaintance, named Winter, 
who had been in the army ; and Winter chose, as a third accom- 
plice, Guy or Guido Fawkes, a man who had seen life in many 
wild forms, and who had a courage that could not be shaken. 
Guy Fawkes has by general consent come to be looked upon as 
the chief villain of the gang ; and, on every returning anniversary 
of the discovery, his image, made of straw and decked with old 
clothes, is burned by English street-boys in nearly every town. 
With his fiercely twirled moustache and the dark shadow of his 
broad-leafed hat hanging over his knitted brows, he certainly 
looked like a man capable of any deed however desperate. Two 
other men joined the original three, before the intended crime 
was revealed in all its terror. Having come together in a lonely 
house, which stood by itself in the fields near London, they knelt 
down and swore by the Trinity and the Sacrament, that they 
would never tell the secretwhich they were about to hear, or flinch in 
any way from taking their part in the deeds that were to be done. 
Then Catesby told them about the powder and his plan, after which 
they went up stairs and took the Sacrament from the hands of a 
priest, who is said not to have known what they proposed to do. 

One of them then rented a house at Westminster, pretending 
that he did so to be near the court, where he held a situation. 
The real reason, why this house was chosen, lay in the fact that 
its back wall leaned against that of the Parliament House, so 
that the conspirators could quietly break a hole through and get 
without notice into the cellars below the House. On the other 
side of the Thames at Lambeth they had another house, in which 
they secretly stored wood and gunpowder, until it was time to 
carry them across. The Scotch Commissioners were put to lodge 
in their house at Westminster, which prevented them from doing 
any work for a time. But, when winter came, they prepared 
for long and earnest labour. Lx order to prevent any suspicion 
arising from some of their number going out to buy food, they 
laid in a stock of such things as would keep— hard eggs, dried 
meat, and pasties — and on these they resolved to live. They 
had also plenty of powder and ball, so that, if discovered, they 
might be able to fight to the last. Steadily and silently they 
went to work with crowbars and pickaxes in the dim lighted 
cellar, while Guy Fawkes kept watch, to see if any one approached 
the house; and, when his signal was heard, they all stopped 
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work, until it was safe to begin again. The postponement, or as 
it is called, prorogation of Parliiunent, caused them to give up 
digging for a wlale, and, when they began again, it was with 
anxious and superstitious hearts. One fancy especially troubled 
them. They thought that they heard the noise of a large bell, 
booming away deep in the earth ; and, until some holy water, 
as Roman Catholics call water bleesed by a priest, was sprinkled 
on the rubbish they were digging out, they had no courage to 
resume their work. The noise seemed to them to stop at the 
sprinkling of the water. A real noise also frightened them a 
good deal, when there sounded overhead a rumbling and a tread- 
ing of feet. They grew pale, for they had dug in under the cellars 
of the House of Parliament, and of course they thought, that this 
was the noise of men coming to arrest or kill them. They heard 
the steps of Fawkes soon hurrying down to the place, in which 
they were working, and, when they saw his grim face shining 
with a smile, they knew that they had no reason to be afraid. 
It turned out that a dealer in coals, who had occupied the cellar 
right under the House, was selling off his stock for the purpose 
of removing to another place. As soon as it could be done 
without exciting suspicion, the cellar was taken, and the hole, 
which they had been cutting, was left as it lay. 

To carry over the river thirty-six barrels of gunpowder was 
the next step, and it was successfully accomplished, the casks 
being hidden under bundles of sticks and logs of wood. When 
the time of crime was nearly come, a tall man in a cloak knocked 
at the door of Lord Mounteagle's house, and, handing in a letter, 
went quickly away in the darkness. The letter was full of 
mysterious words, advising Mounteagle to stay away from Par- 
liament. He laid it before the Ministry, and some one guessed 
from its language, that gunpowder was meant by the words 
" terrible blow." 

Waiting until the very night before the day, on which the 

Parliament was to meet, they then sent soldiers to seize any one 

found in the cellar below the House. Fawkes came up to see, 

if there was any sign of danger, and, just as he put his head out 

of the door, he was caught, tied with cords, and carried away to 

the King. When they searched him they found a watch, 

Hov. 5, some tinder, and matches ; and in the cellar they found 

1605 a lighted lantern. His courage never failed: although 

A.D. they put him to very dreadful torture, he would tell 

nothing but what they knew already. 

This arrest destroyed all the hopes of the conspirators, the 
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most daring among whom hurried away to a house in the 
country, where they stood a siege. During their resistance, as a 
quantity of gunpowder was drying at a fire, it exploded and 
burned some of them dreadfully — a thing which was a remark- 
able punishment on men, who had intended to commit a great 
crime with the very substance that now scorched themselves. 
Some of them were shot there ; but most of them were executed 
with dreadful and bloody tortures in St. Paul's Churchyard. 

THE ADVENTUEES OF SIR WALTER RALEIGH. 

There is no name in English history, which appears in so 
many various scenes as the name of Walter BaJeigh. He was 
bom in Devonshire, and educated at Oxford. After fighting as 
a soldier in both France and the Netherlands, he entered upon 
the career of a sailor and colonizer in company with his half- 
brother. Sir Humphrey Gilbert. But a lucky meeting with 
Queen Elizabeth on a muddy road, over which he spread his 
rich cloak, that she might not soil her dainty feet, changed his 
life for a time from the rough deck to the brilliant banquet-rooms 
of the English Court. 

Sir Humphrey went down in an Atlantic storm with all on 
board his ship, the Squirrel; and Kaleigh, having received a 
grant of land, sent out an expedition, by which the colony of 
Virginia was founded. Three plants — tobacco, maize, and the 
potato — were introduced into Europe by the explorers of this 
distant place. We find Raleigh also in Ireland, visiting the 
poet Spenser, and cultivating the acres, which he had received in 
the conquered province of Munster. But he did not stay there, 
for there was great work to be done at home. The Armada was 
about to sail, and men like him could not be spared. And, when 
it came into the English Channel, he had a glorious share in the 
operations, which ended in its total defeat. He fell in love with 
one of Elizabeth's maids of honour, and was put in prison by the 
jealous Queen. There, and in his quiet country-house among 
the trees of Sherborne in Dorsetshire, to which he retired after 
his release from confinement and his marriage, he planned a 
voyage to the Orinoco, where he expected to find gold and 
diamonds in great abundance. This voyage he actually made 
soon after, but, being restored to favour at Court, he did not carry 
out his ideas of colonizing Guiana, but spent his time in wearing 
magnificent dresses, and attending the splendid pageants, for 
which the time was celebrated. But he was not a mere courtier, 
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for he served in the fleet at the taking of Cadiz, and was wounded 
in the leg. 

When Elizabeth died, the misfortunes of Raleigh began to in- 
crease and grow very black. Disliking King James, he was 
accused of setting on foot a plot to dethrone the Scotsman, who 
was no favourite with his new people. And he was brought to 
trial at Winchester, and after condemnation was sent to prison. 

This confinement of nearly fifteen years (1603-18) in the Tower 
proved to be the period of his life, which produced his greatest 
fame. For he began in his cell to write a book called The His- 
tory of the World, and with the aid of friends he carried it on to a 
considerable length. But he did not lose the hope of getting out of 
prison, and at a favourable time he sent a friend to tell a courtier 
about a gold mine in Guiana, which he had discovered during 
his voyage. This courtier told the King, who set Raleigh free 
upon the understanding that the royal treasury was to receive the 
great bulk of what was found. With thirteen ships, Raleigh set 
sail for Trinidad ; and, when he reached the Orinoco, being sick 
himself, he sent his son and a captain, whom he trusted, up the 
stream to attack the town of St. Thomas. In the fight that 
ensued, young Raleigh was killed ; and the captain, after he 
came back to tell the sad story to Raleigh, and to receive dreadful 
reproaches in return for his devotion, went into his cabin, fired 
a pistol into his breast, and, finding that only a rib was broken 
by the shot, stabbed himself to the heart. Raleigh then led his 
fleet, which was greatly lessened in number by desertions, away 
to Newfoundland in the hope of finding some of the Spanish 
silver-ships to plunder. But this hope also failed, and he steered 
his vessels away to England. 

At the urgent demand of the Spanish Ambassador he was 
an*ested, as soon as he landed, and was taken again to that 
Tower, where he had spent many weary years. The old sentence, 
pronounced against him so long before, was now brought forward, 
and by it he was condemned to die. When the morning of 
execution came, he took a good breakfast, smoked a pipe, and 
drank a cup of the wine called sack. So great was the crowd 
round the scaffold that it was with difiiculty he could be forced 
through to the place where he was to die. He then made a 
speech, in the course of which he declared that it was a false 
1 ftl ft accusation, which charged him with sitting in a window 
opposite to the scaffold on which Essex died, puffing out 
smoke in derision. He swore solemnly that he had hod 
no band in the blood of the Earl. 
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The Sheriff wanted him to come down and warm himself at a 
fire, as he seemed to be cold. 

"No, good Mr. Sheriff/' said he, "let us be quick, for in a 
quarter of an hour my ague will come on me, and, if I be not 
dead before then, my enemies will say that I quake for fear." 

Then, having prayed and bidden farewell to the gentlemen 
around him, he took up the axe, and balanced it in his hand, 
saying at the same time, as he ran his fingers along the edge,- ^ 

"This is a sharp medicine; but it will cure all diseases." 

When his neck was placed upon the block, the headsman de- 
layed to give the blow, upon which he cried out, — 

" What are you afraid of? Strike, man 1 " 

The words were scarcely uttered, when the blow fell ; and 
another, following, sent the head of brave old Raleigh rolling in 
the sawdust. 

THE VOYAGE OF THE MAYFLOWER 

In the reign of James I., when persecution was raging against 
the Puritans, some pious farmers left the Humber to find shelter 
in Holland. Settling at Leyden, they began to work for their 
bread at different trades, one becoming a printer, another a dyer 
of silk ; and all behaved with such perfect quietness and honesty, 
as to win the good opinion of the magistrates. But they still 
felt like exiles, and longed for a home. And at last they resolved 
to go to America. When they had got the consent of the 
Virginian Company, and had arranged with some London mer- 
chants about the raising of money to carry on the fisheries in 
those distant seas, they prepared two ships for the voyage. 
These, bearing the names of two pretty English flowers — the 
Mayflower and the Speedwell — were intended to carry the white 
blossom of a pure religious faith across the Atlantic, and plant it 
on the American shore. 

At Delft-Haven the Pilgrim Fathers embarked upon their 
perilous voyage. They had fasted and prayed, had sung psalms, 
and had shed many natural tears at a farewell feast given in their 
pastor's house; and now the ropes were loosed, and, with the 
firing of their three little cannon and all the muskets they pos- 
sessed, the faithful band sailed out of the harbour. After leaving 
Southampton, where they called, the smaller ship, the 
Speedwelly began to leak, and finally at Plymouth gave 1620 
up the voyage. Then the Mayflower sailed alone, with a.d. 
a hundred persons on board — ^grave men, mothers, chil- 
dren, and even babies — ^and for sixty-three days was tossed on 
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the wares of the Atlantic, until the crew found themselves under 
the shelter of Cape Cod. One of their number had died during 
the voyage. 

In the cabin of their weather-beaten ship forty-one men 
signed a paper, binding themselves to obey and submit to 
all laws and rules, that seemed to be for the benefit of the 
colony. And tlien they began to think of landing. It was 
almost winter, and some of them had to wade ashore through the 
freezing shallows. Then they found their shallop or boat to be 
so frail, that it took seventeen days to make it water-tight. 
Through snow and wind a hardy band of them rowed ashore, and, 
as they pulled through the dark waves, the spray dashed upon 
their coats, and, being frozen in a moment, made the cloth as stiff 
as iron. 

Their first exploring trip was very miserable. The men, plod- 
ding over snowy hills and wading through icy rivers, were tired 
almost to death ; and, except a little heap of maize, they found 
nothing but the graves of Indians. 

When they renewed their search for a good harbour, one 
morning just after prayers, which they never forgot or delayed, a 
wild war-whoop was heard and a shower of arrows came whizzing 
in among them. Then they took to their boat again, and were 
almost wrecked. Their rudder broke, and they had to steer with 
oars. Then the mast came in three pieces, and the sail fell 
overboard. But, just as they were in despair, the tide drove the 
boat through the surf, and they found themselves safe in a har- 
bour. It was not long before the Mayflower came to anchor in 
this place of refuge, which they named Plymoutli Bay, in grate- 
ful recognition of the kindness shown to them in the last English 
seaport, at which they had called. 

The toil of building wooden houses made many of the men 
worse in health ; and diseases of the lungs struck several of them 
down. John Carver, who had been appointed Governor before 
they left the cabin of the ship, soon sank and died; and Bradford 
•succeeded to his post. At last the warm winds began to blow, 
and the birds of spring to sing, which revived hope in their 
hearts ; but even the sweet summer — and it is a very fair season 
there — was saddened with graves. In the autumn came some 
new emigrants, who brought no food with them ; and so through 
all the next winter there was scarcely half enough for the colo- 
nists. Fishermen gave them a little help, and some ships sold 
them provisions at a high rate. At one time they had only a 
pint of Indian corn, being an allowance of just three kemeh 
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a piece ; and a lobster and a cup of water formed the material of 
their feasts. Of beef they had not a slice for four years after 
their landing. Yet amid all their privations and sorrows, that 
faith in God, which had carried them across the ocean, remained 
unshaken. 

The best scholar and soldier of the band was Miles Standish, 
who directed the defence of their little fortress. For a long time 
after the shower of arrows, already mentioned, they saw nothing 
of the Indians, except the smoke from some distant wigwams, 
and perhaps a few dark figures moving on the skirts of the wood. 
One day a red man, with a cap of coloured feathers and a dress of 
deerskin, came into the camp and said, " Welcome Englishmen," 
telling them that they were quite free to keep the land they had 
settled on, because the Indian tribe, which had formerly owned 
it, had been swept away by a pestilence. Then a treaty was 
made with the Indians, and a trade in furs began. At first one 
of the chiefs had intentions of war, and sent, as a sign of his 
defiance, a bundle of arrows rolled in the skin of a rattlesnake ; 
but the red man grew very peaceful and friendly, when Q-ovemor 
Biadford stuffed the skin with gunpowder and bullets, and sent 
it back to him, as a slight hint of the reception he might expect, 
if he went to war. 

In spite of all that foes, famine, and fever could do, the colony 
lived and prospered, though at first somewhat slowly ; and by- 
and-by the little plantation, formed by the Pilgrims of the May- 
flower^ grew into a great State. 



2.— THE KEIGN OF CHASLES I. 

Chief Events.— The reign of Charles I. lasted for twenty-four years (1625-1649 
A.D.). At once the struggle between King and Commons began. In 1628 a famous 
law, The Petition of Right, was extorted from Charles. In the same year he 
lost his adviser Buckingham, who was murdered at Portsmouth ; but he took 
into his confidence Archbishop Laud, and Wentworth, created Earl of Strafford. 

In 1637 A.D. John Hampden refused to pay the illegal tax of Ship-money ; 
and in the same year the Scotch opposed the reading of a new Liturgy prepared 
by Laud. In 1638 a.d. the Scotch signed the NcUional Covenant. 

The Long Parliament met in 1640 a.d. Strafford was executed in 1641 a.d., 
but Laud did not suffer until four years later. 

An attempt of Charles to arrest five opposing members kindled a civil war. 
Its opening battle was fought at Edgehill (1642 a.d.) ; its greatest, at Marston 
Moor, where Cromwell and his Ironsides won the victory (1644 a.d.); and its 
last, at Naseby (1645 a.d.). 

Charles, who fled from Oxford to the Scots, was by them delivered to the 
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Bnglish Farliamenl After being confined in Tarions prisons be was broagbt 
to trial in Westminster Hail ; and was execated at Wbitehall, on January 30, 
1649 A.D. A Eepablic then was established by the Independents. 



HOW A KIK6 OF ENGLAND LOST HIS HEAD. 

The son of that King, who was nearly blown up by the Gun- 
powder Plot, married, when he had himself become a King, a 
black-eyed Princess of France, who was a Roman Catholic. 
King Charles I., influenced by her and some ministers of state 
and religion, began almost at once to act like a tyrant, especially 
in the matter of levying taxes, which he persisted in doing with- 
out the consent of Parliament. About this the Parliament and 
he had many contests; and every year the feeling between 

them grew worse and worse. There was a tax, called 

1637 Ship-money, which was felt to be so unjust a burden 

A.D. that a gentleman named John Hampden refused to pay 

it, and was brought before the judges for refusing. 
Although he lost the case, the people came to love him all the 
more for his resistance to tjrranny. And many men, of whom 
the principal were John Pym and Oliver Cromwell, joined him 
in striving to baffle the attempts of the King and his two chief 
ministers to destroy the liberty of the English people. The two 
royal ministers, thfe Earl of Strafford and Archbishop Laud, 
were accused and soon executed. And then a war began between 
King Charles I. and his Parliament. 

The war lasted for three years — the great battles being those 
of Marston Moor and Naseby. And it ended in the flight 
of Charles, who rode out of Oxford in the dusk of an April 
morning, and gave himself up to the Scotch, then in a camp upon 
the river Trent. By the Scotch, after a while, he was handed 
over to the Presbyterians, who represented the milder party of the 
English Parliament, and who certainly had no intention of putting 
him to death. The King was then confined in various castles, 
while the Presbyterians and the Independents struggled hard to see, 
which should be the uppermost party in Parliament and should 
have the disposal of the King. In this contest the Independents 
were victorious, because they consisted of the chief army men, 
among whom a Huntingdon farmer, named Oliver Cromwell, 
was certainly the greatest. This man, who had drilled a famous 
regiment, called from their valour Ironsides, had been the chief 
means of winning for the Parliament the Battle of Marston, and 
had been raised to high position in the army. Stern and resolute, 
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Oliver took a step, which removed all his enemies from the 
House of Commons, when he placed dragoons and pike- 
men at the door and arrested every Presbyterian who 1648 
tried to go in. When this had been done, all the a.d. 
Independent members resolved to bring the King out of 
prison and try him publicly for going to war with his own people. 

Calling themselves the High Court of Justice, they desired 
the drums and trumpets to sound, and the heralds to proclaim 
the trial that was about to be held. And with a hammer they 
broke the Great Seal of England, on which the figure of the 
King was engraved. Being brought up from Windsor, Charles 
was put in a sedan-chair and carried into Westminster Hall, 
where the judges sat dressed in black. Before the gallery, on 
which their steeple hats rose in slanting rows, stood a table with 
the mace and sword displayed. The King came in with his hat 
on, and, sitting down in a velvet chair, stared darkly and proudly 
at them. And then the trial began. When a celebrated lawyer 
rose to state the charge, Charles called out, " Hold I " and gave 
him a sharp tap on the shoulder with a gold -headed cane. At 
that moment the gold knob dropped off, and a quick eye might 
have seen the King grow pale for an instant, as the thought 
crossed his brain, that this was a bad omen. But he soon 
recovered, and broke into a laugh, when he heard the reading of 
the accusation. It was usual for him to stammer in speaking, 
but now under the excitement of so strange a scene he spoke in 
a clear and flowing voice, objecting to the authority of the Court 
and especially complaining of the absence of the Peers of Eng- 
land. For seven days this work went on ; and then, when the 
King entered the place of trial, he saw at a single glance that 
all the members in the gallery were dressed in red. On that 
day he received sentence of death. 

Rising two hours before dawn on the appointed day, the King 
put on an extra shirt, because it was ccld ; and, after taking 
particular pains with his dress, called in Bishop Juxon to pray 
with him. They remained in private for an hour, after which an 
officer knocked at the door, and with a pale face and trembling 
voice came in to say that it was time to go to the scaffold. 
They walked from St. James's Palace through the Park to 
Whitehall past a number of soldiers, who were Keating drums 
and kept their colours flying. The King walked very quickly on 
with head erect, and after him came first a band of guards armed 
with halberds, and then a crowd of his own attendants with their 
heads uncovered and their faces full of grief. Deep silence, 
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broken only by a muttered prayer, prevailed, as he passed and 
entered into Whitehall. The scaffold not being quite ready, he 
went with his faithful friend the Bishop into a small private 
room, where he had often played with his little Charles and his 
little James, and stayed there, praying. After he had drunk a 
glass of claret and eaten a morsel of bread, the same pale Colonel, 
who had called him in the morning, again tapped at the door. 
The Eang was led out to the front of the Baaqneting House, 
* where there was a railed scaffold hung with black. All round 
this dreadful platform there were horsemen with drawn swords 
and infantry with shouldered pikes, and beyond the line of these 
there was a perfect sea of faces, all pale with anxiety, many wet 
with tears. Prayers broke out from the crowd every minute, 
and the soldiers did not forbid the people to express the deep 
feelings of their hearts. Charles made a speech, declaring that 
the war was not his fault ; and then, noticing a gentleman, who 
was touching the edge of the axe, he cried out — 

" Hurt not the axe ; that may hurt me." 

This caution was repeated to another, who went near it. 

'^ Take heed of the axe, take heed of the axe." 

There were standing by two men in masks and disguises, for 
the public executioner is always obliged to screen himself in 
this way from the knowledge of the people ; and Charles said to 
one of them — 

" I shall say but very short prayers, and then thrust out my 
hands for the signal." 

Calling for his night-cap, he put it on, and gathered under 
it those flowing curls, which were worn by the Cavalier gentlemen 
of England at that time. And then occurred his last memorable 
conversation, held with Bishop Juxon. 

'^ I have a good cause and a gracious God on my side," said 
the King. 

" Yes," said the Bishop ; " there is but one stage more ; it is 
turbulent and troublesome, but very short : it will soon carry 
you a great way, even from earth to heaven." 

"I go from a corruptible to an incorruptible crown, where 
there can be no disturbance," rejoined the King. 

" Yes, it is a good exchange," said Juxon. 

The last moment was now come. Charles took off his cloak, 

handed the jewelled star, which he wore in honour of St. 

Jan. 30, George, to the prelate, and knelt down beside the block. 

1649 When he stretched out his hands the next minute, the 

▲.D. axe came strongly down> and cut through the neck at a 
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single stroke. The attendant headsman held the head up by 
the hair and cried out — 

" This is the head of a traitor." 

There was a deep groan from every person in the crowd, that 
filled the ancient street. 



THE COMMONWEALTH. 

Chief Events. — The Commonwealth lasted for eleven years (1649-1660 ▲.&.). 
Daring five of these (1653-1668 a.b.) Oliver Cromwell ruled as Lord Protector. 

After having sabdued Ireland in 1649 a.]>., Cromwell entered Scotland, where 
he won the Battle of Dunbar (1650 a.d.), and caused Edinburgh to surrender. 
In 1651 A.D. he defeated Charles II. at Worcester. The victories of Blake over 
the Dutch added lustre to the English navy. 

The expulsion of the Long Parliament in 1653 a.d. prei>ared the way for 
Cromwell's appointment as Lord Protector. This was secured by a document called 
the Instrument of Government. At home, Oliver placed England under Major- 
generals, and appointed Triers to settle the affairs of the clergy. Abroad, there 
was glory by land and sea. Jamaica was taken from Spain (1655 A.D.), and 
Blake gained a splendid victory over the same nation at Teneriffe (1657 a. p.). 

Cromwell attempted in vain to form a new House of Lords. His second Par- 
liament refused to acknowledge the upstart Peers, and was dissolved. Fears of 
murder clouded Cromwell*s last days. He died in 1658 A.i)., and was succeeded 
by his son Richard, who, however, resigned office in five months. 

Nearly two years of anarchy succeeded ; but General Monk, marching from 
Scotland with 3000 men, secured the Restoration of the Stuarts in the person of 
Charles II., who had been an exile on the Continent even previous to his father's 
death. 

THE ESCAPE OF CHARLES II. FROM WORCESTER 

When Charles II. saw that the Battle of Worcester was 
completely lost, he rode away with a few gentlemen in the hope 
that he might get to London, hefore the news of his defeat 
reached the capital. So he went on in the dark by quiet ways 
for twenty miles, until he reached a place called White 
Ladies, where he got a little bread and cheese. There 1661 
he changed his djess with the intention of going on foot a.d. 
to London, putting on an old green jacket, so thread- 
bare as to be white in many places, a leathern doublet, and 
a greasy old grey hat to cover his close-cropped head. In this 
costume he went with a farmer to hide in a wood called Spring 
Coppice, where he lay all next day in a very heavy rain. Then 
he formed the design of trying to cross the Severn into Wales. 

As he and a cutter of wood went in the dark towards the 
river, they got a great fright from a miller, whom they saw in 
white clothes sitting at his door, and who, when they would not 
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stand, chased them, crying " Rogues." The King did not ctobh 
the river Severn, owing to the ford being guarded ; and after 
hiding in a barn for a time, he made his way back to the wood of 
BoBCobel — a wretched-looking figure, creeping along with old 
shoes, which made his feet so sore, that he was obliged to put 
bits of paper between his toes to ease the smart. 

Coming upon a Colonel Careless in the wood, the King got 
with him up into a leafy oak tree, and, a cushion being placed 
between the forking branches, lay down with his head on the 
Colonel's knee to snatch a little sleep. It was well the leaves 
were thick, for the two fugitives saw the soldiers, who were 
searching for them through the wood. The King and the 
Colonel were also associated in the cooking of some mutton in a 
parlour, about which they had many a joke afterwards. In his 
impatience Charles called for a frying-pan, when the flesh was 
scarcely cold, and, cutting chops, put some butter in the pan and 
set to work as a cook, while the Colonel turned the meat. 

Soon after this, having left Boscobel, Charles put on the grey 
dress of a farmer's son, casting off the old green coat and 
exchanging his name Will Jones for the name Will Jackson. 
Then, mounted on a horse, he took the wife of Colonel Lane up 
on a pillion behind him, as the custom was, and rode with her 
towards Bristol. On the way they stopped at various houses, 
where the King, pretending to be sick with the ague, went away 
to bed at once and had his food carried in to him. Day by day, 
Lord Wilmot, a faithful friend, followed the journey with a hawk 
upon his wrist and a couple of spaniels at his horse's heels, pre- 
tending to be occupied in fowling, but really keeping a close 
watch lest any danger might come to the King. 

Charles had many narrow escapes. The mare he rode having 
cast a shoe, he was obliged to stop at a smithy, and, as he was 
holding the animal's foot, the blacksmith said that he had not yet 
heard of the capture of that rogue^ Charles Stuart ; upon which 
the very rogue himself, no doubt having a quiet inward laugh 
on the subject, said that, if Charles were taken, he certainly 
deserved to be hanged for bringing in the Scots. In a certain 
house he was recognized by the butler, who had been servant 
to one of his personal attendants. Eating bread and butter and 
drinking ale and sack, in the buttery with some of the servants, 
as was fitting in the circumstances of his disguise, he heard a 
man, who turned out to be one of his own regiment of guards, 
giving a minute account of the Battle of Worcester. 

" I asked him," said Charles, who appeared to be merely a 
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groom, for his hands were stained with walnut-joioe and his dress 
was hodden grey, " what kind of man I was; to which he 
answered by describing exactly both my clothes and my horse ; 
and, then looking upon me, he told me that the King was at least 
three fingers taller than I. Upon which I made what haste I 
could out of the buttery." 

When it turned out that there was no ship for France leaving 
Biistol for a month, Charles went secretly to a house called 
Trent on the borders of Somersetshire, and from that place sent 
Lord Wilmot to bargain for a ship to carry him off from Burport 
near Lyme in Dorsetehire. The bargain having been struck, the 
King went to an inn at this place, and found the whole house 
and stable-yard full of Cromwell's redcoats, preparing for an 
expedition against Jersey. There was nothing for it but to put 
a bold face on, so Charles led his horse right in among the 
soldiers, who began to storm and scold at him for a blundering 
fool. This boldness served its purpose, and nobody suspected 
him at all. But at Burport as well as at Bristol, he was disap- 
pointed. It happened that the skipper of the hired vessel told 
his wife that he was going to sea at once and tbat he was to be 
well paid for it ; but she was either so afraid of his mixing him- 
self up with a secret business, or so angry at being kept out of 
the secret, that she locked the door on the very night of sailing 
and would not let him go. 

After a failure at Southampton, a ship was found at Shoreham 
in Sussex. Before the arrangement was completed, the King 
amused himself at Stonehenge one day in counting the stones — 
a proof of his easy temper and great coolness under circumstances 
of danger. 

At the inn of Brighton, before he embarked, the landlord sud- 
denly kissed his hand as he leaned it on a chair, and the master of 
the ship knew him right well too. But they were too faithful 
to betray him ; and he got safely off the English shore at last. 
When the ship in which he sailed was just in sight of the har- 
bour of Fecamp in France a suspicious-looking vessel appeared, 
upon sight of which Charles and Wilmot took to the little cock- 
boat and were rowed ashore. The ship that frightened them 
turned out to be merely a French hoy^ and not, as they had 
feared, an Ostend privateer. 

OLIVER CROMWELL AND THE LONG PARLIAMENT. 

Some time after the execution of King Charles I. a dispute 
arose between Oliver Cromwell and that small body of men, whr 
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represented the Long Parliament. There was an intention 
among the leaders of the Parliament to bring in a number of 
Presbyterians once more. Now, as Cromwell feared this section 
of Puritans, he opposed their admission into the House, from 
which his own soldiers had expelled them a while before. And 
when he saw that some were determined to have them in, he took 
the bold step of expelling the Long Parliament from their seats 
in the House 

On a certain April day, while he was discussing the affairs of the 
Government in his lodgings at Whitehall, one of his officers, named 
Colonel Ingoldsby, came running in to tell him that the Commons 
were passing a Bill to admit the Presbyterians, in the hope that 
it would be all over before he heard of it. He lost no time in 
going to the House, dressed in the usual sad colours of the Puri- 
tans — black clothes and grey worsted stockings. With 
1653 him marched a small band of musketeers, for what pur- 
A.D. pose he scarcely knew, since he had not quite made up 
his mind what to do. Leaving them outside in the 
lobby, he went into the House, and for some time sat silent in 
his place. The debate went on ; and he listened with grim 
composed face, until the Speaker was about to put the matter to 
the vote. At that moment he said to Harrison, a man who was 
anxious for a Republic, — 

" Now is the time. I must do it." 

After Harrison had cautioned him, he sat down for a moment, 
and then rising, took off his hat, and began to speak. He grew 
so very violent after a while, that some one rebuked him, saying 
that he was using language not fit for the Parliament to hear. 

" I know it," he cried, losing all control over his actions, and 
rushing out into the middle of the floor with his hat pushed 
tightly down upon his greyish hair. 

As he walked up and down, speaking with the greatest violence, 
he presented a figure, more remarkable for rugged energy than 
for anything approaching to beauty. For he had a swollen and 
reddish face, with a nose approaching the hue of copper, and the 
marks of toil and anxiety had left furrows in his cheeks. And in 
the dress, which hung square and loose upon his massive limbs, 
he was always more or less a sloven. 

Sir Harry Vane and others tried to put him down by loud 
speaking ; but he could match them all. 

" 111 put an end to your prating," he cried ; " you are no Par- 
liament. Grive way to honester men." 

The stamping of his foot caused the door to open suddenly ; 
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and in poured a number of soldiers with steel caps and doublets 
of buff leather, holding loaded fire-locks in their hands. 

" Fetch him down/' he cried twice, pointing to the Speaker in 
the chair ; and that venerable personage rose only when the 
hand of a determined soldier laid hold of his robe to pull him 
from his seat. 

And then, pointing to the mace which lay on the table of the 
House, he said with much contempt in his tone, — 

" Take away that bauble." 

The members did not venture to draw a sword, or attempt 
resistance of any kind; but they walked out of the House as 
quickly as their dignity would allow them. As Vane passed by 
on his way out, he ventured to say, — 

'^ This is not honest ; yea, it is against morality and common 
honesty." 

To which Cromwell replied, using that style of language of 
which the Puritans were so fond, — 

" Sir Harry Vane ! Sir Harry Vane ! the Lord deliver me 
from Sir Harry Vane." 

In a few minutes after this there was not a single member in 
the House; upon which Cromwell commanded the door to be 
locked, and sent one of his colonels off to carry both the key and 
the mace to Whitehall. He went thither himself too, and told 
his officers how " the Spirit of God had come upon him," and 
*' that he had not consulted fiesh and blood " in the doing of this 
daring deed. 



S^BEIGN OF CHASLES n. 

Chief Events.— The reign of Charles II. lasted for twenty-five years (1660- 
1685 A.D.). The execution of Argyle in Scotland and Sir Harry Vane in 
England were some of the punishments inflicted on the adherents of Cromwell. 
The bodies of the Protector and other regicides were torn from the grave and 
gibbeted. 

Three great disasters befel England — the Plague of 1665 — the Fire of London 
in 1666 — and the burning of English ships in the Thames by the Dutch 
(1667 A.D.). 

In 1667 Lord Clarendon was driven into exile : and his place as Minister was 
supplied by the Cahal — a clique of five. Charles behaved meanly in accepting 
bribes from France, in seizing the money invested in the Exchequer, and in 
many other ways. 

In 1679 the famous Habeas Corpus Act, securing the liberty of the subject, 

was passed : and in 1680 the Exclusion Bill, intended to keep the Duke of York 

from the throne, was lost in the House of Lords. 
(262) 10 
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The last fcreat pablic event was the Rye-howe Plot (1688) for which Lord 
William Russell and Algernon Sidney were tried. Charles died in 168fi^ and 
was suooeeded by his brother James. 

THE GREAT PLAGUE AND THE GREAT FIRE 

In former times, especially in Eastern countries, men were not 
80 cleanly, either in tbeir persons or their houses, as they have 
now become ; and in consequence of the dirt, that was allowed 
to accumulate in the narrow streets and low rooms, many dread- 
ful diseases were common, which have now disappeared. The 
Plague is the name, by which the most horrible and destructive 
of these is mentioned in history. Scarcely any reign of tolerable 
length passed away without a visit from some dreadful pestilence, 
mainly caused and fostered by filth. But the Great Plagne, 
which afflicted Britain early in the reign of Charles II., was the 
last and perhaps the worst of these terrific disorders. 

At first men began to sicken, one by one, in the beginning of 
summer, and to drop in the streets, as if suddenly shot by some 
unseen hand. But in a week or two the deaths came to be 
counted by the hundred, and soon by the thousand. Every 
person, who had money enough, went out of London that dread- 
ful suuimer ; but of course there were vast numbers who could 
not do so. A cross of red was painted on the door of any 
house, where a person was seized with the Plague, and for a 
month no one was allowed to go into or come out of the place. 

And every night a cart went through the silent streets, 

1665 while the driver, ringing a bell, cried, " Bring out your 

A.D. dead.*' When he had filled the waggon with corpses, 

he drove them away to a large hole, into which they 
were thrown with a quantity of lime. Madmen added to the 
terror of this time by the frightful howls they uttered in the 
grass-grown streets ; and one was especially noticed, as he ran 
about screaming in the night-time with a vessel full of blazing 
coals on his head. Some of the citizens went to live in boats 
upon the Thames, as a means of avoiding the infection ; but this 
precaution often proved useless. The sickness came between the 
nearest and dearest ; and many a poor man was obliged to leave 
his few shillings of weekly wages on the door-step of his house, 
where perhaps his wife or a little one lay ill, and call aloud, 
before he went away, that some one within might come and take 
the money. If he had gone in and caught the infection, all the 
support of the family would have been lost. It was not until 
the pinching of the winter cold began to be felt, that the violenoe 
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of the Plague abated ; and even then it did not wholly leave the 
close foul lanes of the great city of London. It did not finally 
go, until it was humed out. 

Next year a terrific Fire broke out in London, beginning in a 
baker's shop near Fish Street Hill. An east wind was blowing 
very fiercely, and the season had been very dry, so that the 
fiames had both force and food. All along the Thames and 
backwards into the City the fire spread from house to house, 
leaping across streets and breaks in the lines of building, as if 
it were a live wild beast bent on devouring all before it. The 
people were in many cases too much stupefied to carry 
their property away, but ran crying and wringing their 1666 
hands in a helpless manner. The Thames was covered a.d. 
with floating goods and boats carrying otf what could be 
saved ; and the fields all round London were filled with heaps 
of furniture and tents, under which, on a little straw, the 
poor took refuge. Above them was a sky glowing like red-hot 
copper, and around them the air was hot, like the breath of a fur- 
nace, and all filled with sparks whirling before the wind like fall- 
ing stars. There were ten thousand houses burning at once ; and 
the great dark clouds of smoke, that rose from the flaming oil 
and resin in the warehouses by the Thames, rolled fifty miles 
away to astonish the simple country folk of Berkshire and Oxford. 
Nobody could go near the streets that were on fire, both by 
reason of the extreme heat and of the danger that arose from the 
falling timber and the melted lead that came pouring off the 
roofs. Perhaps the grandest sight was the burning of St. Paul's 
Cathedral, the stones of which cracked like explosive shells. A 
scaffolding round this ancient building aided the flames to creep 
up the sides of the spire, until they had enveloped the whole in 
a red mantle of destruction. Here the pouring down of lead 
was perhaps the worst that occurred anywhere. The falling roof 
of St. Paul's broke into St. Faith's, where a great number of 
books had been stored by the stationers, and these, taking fire, 
burned for a week. All the metal-work of the great building, 
including iron as well as lead, melted almost at once in the fierce 
heat, and the bells were also destroyed. The smoke of the 
burned dead filled the city with its nauseous smell; and this, 
coupled with the fact that men, walking a good way off from 
the fire, had their hair singed and the soles of their feet burned, 
prevented much going out to look on from mere curiosity. And, 
when to all these causes of fear and trouble we add a rumour, 
which spread abroad to the effect that the French and the Dutch 
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had landed iand were in the Gitj, we shall have some idea of the 
state in which London was during that terrible week. 



4.— SEiav OF JAMES IL 

Chief Events. — ^The short reign of James II., Ustmg for only three years, 
changed the destinies of the English throne. Argyle invaded Scotland, and 
Monmouth inyaded England in the year 1685 a.d. The former, seized in 
Benfrewshire, was execnted at Edinburgh. The latter, landing at Lyme, was 
defeated at Sedgetnoor (July 6), and was soon after executed. Judge Jeffreys 
then held the Bloody Assize to punish the rebels. 

James IL tried to establish the Roman Catholic religion once more in Britain. 
He violated the laws by publishing two Declarations of Indulgence, without the 
sanction of his Ministry. The second Declaration (1688, a. d.) was withstood by 
seven Bishops, who were tried but found " Not guilty." 

William of Orange was then invited to take the English crown : and James 
fled to France (Dec. 18, 1688 a.d.). There James died in 1701 A.P. 

THB LAST BATTLE ON ENGLISH SOIL. 

Having landed at Lyme in Dorsetshire, the Duke of Mon- 
mouth, one of the sons of Charles II., fought a battle with the 
troops of King James II. on the waste and swampy field called 
Sedgemoor. There has never since been a battle in England. 

Intending to surprise the royal army, which was commanded 
by a lazy and luxurious general called Feversham, Monmouth, 
pale and anxious-looking, rode out of Bridgewater at the head 
of his soldiers about eleven o'clock one moonlight Sunday night. 
The Aurora BorecUis was shooting its bright streamers over the 
sky ; but a mist, which lay on the moor, served as a cover for 
the approach of the rebel army. That army had been hastily 
raised. The foot-soldiers were merely ploughmen and 
1685 miners, who had tied scythes upon poles, and had 
A.D. rubbed oil on the old rusty guns, with which they had 
been in the habit of poaching and frightening crows. 
The horsemen were even worse, for scarcely one of the clumsy cart- 
horses, on which they rode, had ever heard a shot fired. They had 
six miles to go, and the success of the attempt depended on their 
making no noise : consequently there were strict orders against 
the beating of drums and the discharge of fire-arms. The watch- 
word of the army, thus creeping over the moor in the foggy 
moonshine, was " Soho." 

In two hours they had reached the place, where deep ditches, 
whose bottoms were filled with slushy mud, ran across the moor- 
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land. These were called rhines. First came the Black Bitch, 
across which the army walked quietly on a pathway made of 
stone. Then the Langmoor Rhine stood in their way : but here 
a mistake, which the guide made about the proper path, occa- 
sioned delay and confusion, and in the bustle of finding the track 
again a pistol went off by accident. This destroyed all hope of 
a surprise, for some of l^e outlying pickets of the Life Guards 
were startled by the shot, and, looking to the direction it came 
from, saw the indistinct figures of Monmouth's men through the 
mist. Firing into the fog, they galloped away to rouse the royal 
troops. Drums began to beat the signal for falling into rank : 
Monmouth saw that unless he made a dash all hope of victory 
was gone. He therefore ordered the cavalry to charge in front, 
while he led up the foot behind. As the horsemen went forward 
at a rapid pace, they saw something black before them, which 
they could not account for. Drawing a tight rein as they 
approached it, they found to their dismay that it was another 
rhine, of which they had received no warning. On the opposite 
side the musketeers of James were blowing their matches in 
preparation for a volley. A short quick talk took place acrosR 
the water. 

"For whom are you?" cried a royal officer. 

" For the King," was the rebel answer, 

« For which King ? " 

" King Monmouth — God with us." 

The reply to this war-cry came back in the shape of a shower 
of bullets, which emptied several of the rebel saddles, and 
scattered the whole troop of horse in diflFerent directions. 

Then the foot-soldiers of Monmouth came up to the ditch, and 
began to fire across it at the royal troops. But they were not 
used to the firing of volleys, and, although they were very cool 
and brave, they aimed too high, and sent their balls over the 
heads of the enemy. Monmouth himself was among them, with 
a pike in his hand, directing the attack. But in the confusion 
caused by the flight of the cavalry, the drivers of the carts, which 
held the powder, took fright, and whipped their horses into a 
jolting gallop. This left the brave infantry in the unfortunate 
position of having guns, but no ammunition to make the guns 
usefiil. They cried eagerly for " ammunition ; " but, getting 
none, were forced to turn their muskets into clubs, and beat at 
the enemy with the heavy butts. During these events the 
cannon of the King's army were coming across the moor with 
gpreat difficulty. They would scarcely have been pulled across 
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the wet balf mile at all, bad not a Bishop, living near, lent his 
ooach-hoTBes and harness fbr this use. Long as the cannon were 
in coming, and badly as they were managed when they came, 
their irregular fire did what no attack had yet been able to do. 
It broke the line of Monmouth's musketeers and pikemen, and 
put an end to the Battle of Sedgemoor. 

A few days later some soldiers, searching a thicket, in which 
brambled hedges divided little fields deep with pease, rye, and 
oats, found a pale and frightened man lying in a ditch. He 
wore a shepherd's dress, and the stubble of his grey unshaven 
beard gave his face a wretched look. He shook violently, and 
could not speak. This was Monmouth. He had a pocket fall 
of green pease, because, although he had a watch and money, he 
was so afraid of capture that he dared not go to buy food, and 
was forced to eat what he could gather near his hiding-place. 

His execution was a dreadful scene. It took place on Tower 
Hill amid an enormous crowd, which spread itself even to the 
chimney-tops. He felt the edge of the axe before he laid his head 
down, and said that he was afraid that it was not sharp enough. 
This proved true : the headsman was very weak. The first blow 
only cut Monmouth slightly, and he turned his head to look at 
the executioner with reproachful eyes. Again and again the 
man chopped and chopped in vain : and at last was forced, amid 
the yells and curses of the crowd, to take a knife, and actually 
carve the head off the body. 

HOW A KINO OF ENGLAND LOST HIS GBOWN. 

I have already described how a King of England lost his 
head : I have now to tell how a son of that beheaded monarch ' 
lost his crown. 

King James H., in utter defiance of a leading principle of the 

British Constitution, proclaimed what was called a Declaration 

of Indulgence, permitting all people to worship in their 

1687 own fashion without fear of punishment. Now this 

A.D. seems to have been a very right and proper thing to 

do : and indeed it was so, if it had been done in the 

constitutional way. But in this matter James acted on his own 

authority alone, although laws could properly be changed only 

with the consent of Parliament. He also acted tyrannically and 

unlawfully towards the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. 

The Declaration^ in its second form, was appointed to be read 

from the pulpit on two successive Sundays ; but the clergymen 
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of London, except four, refused to obey the order. Some of the 
leading prelates signed a petition, objecting to such acts of the 
King ; and it was presented by them in person. For this they 
were brought to trial in the Court of King's Bench ; and the 
jury spent a whole night without food, before they agreed upon 
the verdict of " Not Guilty." The joy of the people, which was 
displayed in the usual way by cheers and fireworks, and in a less 
usual manner by tears flowing down the cheeks of men, showed 
how anxiously they had regarded the issue of the trial. 

That very day a man dressed like a sailor started from London 
with a letter, addressed to William, Prince of Orange, 
inviting him over to take the English crown. Without 1688 
much delay he came, and landed at Torbay in Devon- a.d. 
shire. There was almost no fighting. A few shots 
were exchanged, as William moved towards London. When he 
saw that he had no army to depend on, and that his lords and 
captains were fast deserting him, King James made up his mind 
to leave the country. Accordingly, at three o'clock one morning, 
he stole quietly from his bedroom, and went by a secret passage 
out to the street, where a hackney-coach was waiting. He 
drove to the Thames, which he crossed in a wherry. As he was 
rowing across, he was childish enough to fling tiie Great Seal 
into the water, in order that his successor might not be able to 
carry on the aflfairs of State. This Seal was fished up in a net 
some months afterwards. An unlucky stoppage occurred off the 
island of Sheppey, after he had gone aboard the hoy or small 
ship, that was employed to carry him to France. While the 
skipper was waiting for the wind to go down, some fishermen 
came on board, and insisted that all should go on shore to be 
examined by a magistrate. The strange-looking wig, which the 
King wore, did not save him from being recognized, and he was 
detained in custody. But the Lords, anxious to get him out of 
the kingdom, sent word to set him at liberty. He came back to 
London ; but he soon left that city again by night, and at the 
mouth of the Medway found a smack, which carried him out of 
the estuary of the Thames. 

Aided by the French, he tried afterwards in L^eland 1690 
to recover the crown which he had lost. But the de- a.d. 
cisive Battle of the Boyne ruined all his hopes, and 
sent him in flight back to France, where he died some time 
later. 
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6.— fiEIOV OF WnXIAH IIL AITD KABT H. 

Chief EFents.— The reign of William and Mary lasted for fire years (1689-1694 
A.D.) : tbatof William alone, for eightyears (1694-1702 a. d.). In Scotland Viscoimt 
Dundee, a partisan of James, was defeated and killed at Killiecrankie (1689 A.D.). 
Ireland was the chief scene of war. The Siege of Derry (1689) — Battle of the 
Boyne (1690HBaUle of Anghrim (1691)— and Siege of Limerick (1691), all 
resulted in fftvour of William. 

The Massacre of Glenooe took place in 1692. In his Continental wars with 
Louis XIV., William fought the battles of Steinkirk and Landen : bat preyioos 
to this, the French fleet had been defeated off La Hogue (1692 ▲.». ). The Treaty 
of Ryswick (1697) closed the war. The Darien Colony was founded in 1698. 
By the Act of Settlement (1701), the succession to the crown after Anne was 
strictly assigned to the House of Brunswick. 

William died in 1702, aged fifty>two. Anne, daughter of James II., succeeded 
him. 

OLENCJOE AND DAEIEN. 

When William III. had been a few years upon the English 
throne, some of the men, who managed the kingdom of Scotland 
for him, determined to bring the wild Highlanders into complete 
submission. A proclamation was therefore issued, which ordered 
all the clansmen to take an oath, that they would have William 
for their King : and whoever refused or forgot to take this oath 
before a fixed day, was to be killed. Nearly all came forward 
and took the oath, to the great disappointment of those Scottish 
statesmen, who sought an opportunity of teaching the Highland 
clans a terrible lesson. But there was one man, Mac Ian, a chief 
of the Macdonalds of Glencoe in Argyleshire, who went only at 
the last moment to Fort- William to swear allegiance to the King. 
When he arrived there, he found that a Colonel was not the 
proper person to administer the oath, and that he must go all the 
way to Inverary and swear before the Sheriff. It took him six 
days to travel through the snow to that town : and at first the 
Sheiiff did not think that he could receive the oath so late. But, 
when he heard the chieftain's reason for being late, he agreed to 
allow him to swear ; and so old Mac Ian went home, glad at 
having, as he thought, escaped from a great danger. But he had 
not really escaped. Sir John Dalrsrmple, the Master of Stair, 
heard that he had come late, and resolved to make an example 
of him. He got King William to sign a paper, giving orders 
for the destruction of the clan of Glencoe ; and he wrote to some 
of his officials in the west, desiring the work to be done secretly 
and suddenly, and expressing a hope that the soldiers would not 
trouble the Government by taking prisoners. 
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About a month afterwards a party of 120 men, under two 
officers, entered the dark and barren pass of Glencoe, and went 
straight to the rude houses of the Macdonalds. They came pre- 
tending that they were friends in need of quarters, and for a 
fortnight they lived among the simple mountaineers, amusing 
themselves with sports by day and cards in the long evenings. 
All the while the captain was gathering information and sending 
it off to his colonel. At last, one morning at five, the soldiers 
went into the houses and began to kill the Highlanders. 
When they came to the door of the chieftain's house, he 1692 
thought they were coming in as friends, and called for a.d. 
some liquor ; but, while he was hastily dressing himself, 
the report of a musket rang through the room, and he fell dead 
with a bullet through his brain. His wife too was attacked, and 
so brutal was the treatment she received that she died next day. 
The noise of the guns saved many lives, or at least afforded to 
many a warning, which led them to run away up the neighbouring 
mountains. There they had no food, no shelter ; and the icy winds 
of February were sweeping the snowy hills. Thirty-eight were 
slaughtered by the soldiers : how many died among the snow we 
cannot tell. This dreadful piece of treachery is called the Massacre 
of Glencoe. 

Between the two American continents there is a narrow neck 
of porphyry, which is called the Isthmus of Darien. It is so 
very narrow in comparison with the huge masses of land to the 
north and south, that enterprising men have more than once thought 
of cutting a canal through it for the purpose of joining the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, and saving ships the trouble, time, 
and danger of going round Cape Horn. At present a railway 
crosses this important central strip of land. 

William Paterson, the energetic founder of the Bank of Eng- 
land, fixed upon this place as a suitable site for a colony, which 
would open a trade with India towards the west ; and he took 
no rest, until he had induced his countrymen, the Scotch, to 
raise what was to them a very large sum of money for this 
purpose. Three ships, carrying 1200 men, sailed from the port 
of Leith amid the cheers and weeping of a great multi- 
tude, and in about three months reached a shore, abound- 1698 
ing in strange plants and animals. The trunks of the a.d 
bamboo and the cocoa-tree were interlaced with creeping 
plants, whose large blossoms of crimson and white and blue made 
a very pretty picture. All around, the colonists found fields of 
pine-apples and golden maize, which proved the fertility of the 
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Boil. Their hearts were very joyful, as they set about building a 
fortress, whose planks were of rosewood and the sandal-tree. But 
the joy lasted only for a short time. In spite of the friendship 
of the Indians, who supplied them with fresh food, symptoms of 
misfortune began to show themselves : their first evils arose from 
disunion witlun their own fortress : then came the annoyance 
of finding their stock of provisions, brought from Scotland, 
grown mouldy and unfit for use : the rain began to fall, and the 
fair shore was suddenly changed into a pestilential swamp. They 
beard rumours that the Spaniards, who claimed the whole 
Isthmus of Darien, were preparing to attack them; and they also 
heard a very cruel piece of news to the effect that the English 
Government had sent out orders to Jamaica, Barbadoes, and New 
York, desiring the English settlers in these places to give the 
Scotch colony of Darien no assistance in arms, ammunition, or 
any other thing. They looked eagerly every daybreak and sun- 
set over the sea for the vessels, which they expected from home 
with food and succour. None came. At last a sail appeared, 
but when it touched the shore it was found to be only a vessel, 
which they had sent to Jamaica, come back empty. Those that 
were left of them fled at length from the place of graves to find, 
in spite of the G-ovemment order, a little charity at New York 
and Jamaica. 

Another expedition came to Darien to find the site of the 
fortress of New St. Andrews overgrown with huge leaves and 
brambles, among which noisome snakes were crawling. For a 
time a brave soldier named Campbell endeavoured to restore the 
settlement. But one day, after his return from the Pacific side, 
where he had succeeded in taking a Spanish fortress, he saw from 
the ridge of the hilly range, that forms the Isthmus, twenty-five 
ships of the enemy blocking up the harbour. For six weeks they 
held out : but when they had melted all their pewter plates and 
cups into balls, and had eaten almost the last scraps of food in the 
fortress, they yielded to superior force. Thus perished a Scottish 
colony, which, with a little fostering care from England, might 
have risen to be the capital of the New World ; for there is no 
finer site for commerce than the narrow neck, which so slightly 
separates the Atlantic from the Pacific waters. 



6.— JEOaGV OP QTJEEK ANKE. 

Chief ETents.— The reign of Anne lasted for twelve years (1702-1714 A.D.). 
The H^or of the Spanuh Swxeanon began at onoa The chief scenes of this ooa- 
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test were Spain, Belgium, and Bavaria. In 1704 Gibraltar was taken from 
Spain : and the French were defeated at Blenheim by Marlborough. This great 
general afterwards won the battles of Eamilies (1706) — Oudenarde (1708)— and 
Malplaquet (1709). The war was closed by the Treaty of Utrecht in 1713. 

The chief domestic events were the Legislative Union of Scotland and England 
(1707), and the struggles between Whig and Tory, resulting in the fall of the 
former from power. The trial of Dr. Sacheverell (1710 a.d.) was a sign of the 
decaying power of the Whigs. 

Aune, the last of the Stuart sovereigns, died in ITli, and was succeeded by 
Gleorge, Elector of Hanover. 

MAELBOROUGH. 

During the reigns of Charles II., James II., and William III., 
a man was rising in fame, whose name as a military commander 
IS one of the greatest which we have. His name was John 
Ghurchill, and he was a remarkably handsome man ; but his 
greatness was disfigured by an excessive love of money, which 
often led him to commit n^ean actions. 

It was not, however, until the reign of Queen Anne that he 
attained his greatest glory as a General. A war began with 
France, which was carried on principally in the cwmtry called 
Belgium ; and there Churchill, who had been made Earl of Marl- 
borough for his adherence to the cause of William III., at first 
exercised his genius in besieging and taking some of the great 
fortresses, which lie on the rivers. But he soon grew tired of 
this work, and began to act on a grander scale. Marching along 
the Khine and then turning eastward over the mountains 
into Bavaria, he advanced to a little village on the Danube 1 704 
called Blenheim. a.d. 

It was a Sunday morning in August, when the French 
and Bavarian army faced the English troops under Marlborough. 
Tallard and Marsin were the French marshals, who opposed the 
soldier of Devonshire. The first attack was made by the 
British upon the village of Blenheim, which had been barricaded 
in a hurry with the trunks of trees. The French fired through 
the loopholes, which they had left in their defences, so hotly and 
continuously that the British were forced to retreat, although 
many of them with desperate valour climbed the wooden palings, 
and struck at the French musketeers with the stocks of their 
guns. The cavalry of the English tried to make some impres- 
sion on Blenheim, but did not succeed. Cannon alone would do. 
But Marlborough had in the meantime with quick eye noticed a 
wide space between the two wings of the enemy's line. In play- 
tog the game called Draughts, most of us know how important it 
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is to place a man between two of our opponent's pieces : in war, the 
army, wliich gets between two others, is almost sure of victory. 
Knowing this well, and seeing nothing to oppose him except the 
French cavalry, Marlborough made a quick movement of nearly 
all his men, which cut the hostile line of battle, placed his 
soldiers between the two broken parts, and then, turning on 
these, beat them in succession. The brave men, who held the 
village of Blenheim, were then obliged to surrender. This 
victory was looked upon in England as a magnificent triumph ; 
and the joyful nation presented the victor with a splendid palace 
and estate. 

Marlborough also won three great battles in Belgium. They 
were the battles of Bamilies, Oudenarde, and Malpla^uet. 
But his political enemies came into power ; and, before the Treaty 
of Utrecht was made, he was obliged to resign the command of 
the army. His influence had been long kept up by the ascend- 
ency which his wife held over the mind of Queen Anne. The 
Duchess and the Queen used to talk to one another familiarly as 
Mrs. Freeman and Mrs. Morley, and the Duchess made the Queen 
do just as she pleased. But there came to wait upon the Queen 
a cunning woman, named Masham, who managed to gain the 
favour of Her Majesty and to deprive the Duchess of all influence 
in affairs of State. The haughty peeress, not aware how entirely 
her influence was gone, endeavoured to force the Queen to obey 
her after the old fashion, and so far lost command of her temper 
on several occasions as to break out into violent abuse. This 
kind of conduct completed the disgrace of both Duchess and 
Duke ; and the latter was accused in the House of Commons of 

having embezzled very large sums of the money given to 

1712 pay the foreign troops, and also of having taken bribes 

A.D. from the men, who contracted to supply bread to the 

army. Being dismissed from his command and troubled 
by two lawsuits raised against him, one of them being for arrears 
due to the builders of Blenheim House, which he had always 
looked upon as a national gift, Marlborough went across to the 
Continent, where he stayed until George the First became King. 
Then, returning, he was again made Commander of the Forces, 
and lived in Encrland until his death. 
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l^BEIGN OF GEORGE I. 

Chief Events. — The reign of G^rge I. lasted for thirteen yean (1714- 
1727 A.D.). The Whigs received power at onoe. In 1715 the Riot Act was 
passed, and a Scottish rebellion, in fayoor of James the Pretender, took place. 
The defeat of Mar at Sheriffmuir quenched the Jacobite hopes (1719). Spain 
displayed hostility towards Britain, but suffered from a defeat at Passaro, and 
the dispersion of a new Armada off Finisterre. 

Id 1720 occurred a great commercial disaster, known as the South Sea Bubble, 
Sir Robert Walpole then became Premier. 

George I. died in 1727> and was succeeded by his son. 

THE SOUTH SEA BUBBLK 

When the reign of George I. was nearly over, a memorable 
debate took place one February day in the British House of 
Commons. The principal speaker was Mr. Aislabie, Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, who made a proposal that certain commercial 
privileges should be given to the South Sea Company on con- 
dition of their undertaking to pay off the National Debt in 
twenty-six years. The members of the House were so 
surprised at the proposal, that there was no reply for 1720 
about a quarter of an hour. At last a cautious man a.d. 
suggested that there should be an open competition 
among such companies as were willing to attempt the reduction 
of the Debt, so that the best possible bargain might be made for 
the nation. The Chancellor of Exchequer, who had already in 
secret closed the bargain with the South Sea Company, com- 
pletely lost his temper, and said scornfully that this would be 
like setting the nation up to auction. Walpole« a man of great 
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sagacity and talent, having spoken in favour of receiving proposals 
from other companies, the debate closed with an agreement to 
submit the scheme to public competition. 

The Bank of England and the South Sea Company then began 
to bid against each other for the preference ; but the latter 
triumphed by offering more than seven millions as a present to 
the public. When Aislabie at one time had some thoughts of 
dividing the business between the Bank and the Company, Sir Jolin 
Blunt, the leading South Sea Director, said, — 

" No, sir, we will not cut the child in two." 

This was of course said in allusion to the proposal, which 
Solomon made to the two mothers. The Bill passed; and at 
once the shares began to rise in price. 

Robert Walpole went to spend the summer months in festivity 
at his country-seat of Houghton in Norfolk ; and there he heard 
strange news of the delirium, which had come upon the people 
in London. The Directors of the South Sea Company, in order 
to increase the value of their shares and excite the public to buy 
them, circulated wonderful stories about the riches of the various 
places, to which they alone were now allowed to trade. It was 
hinted and believed that mines of gold and silver had been dis- 
covered, which would bring great wealth to the Company. Then 
it was very easy to form visions of a profitable trade in the 
wonderfully varied produce of tropical lands. Spices and 
sandal- wood, coffee, sugar, and cotton, with a thousand other 
things, which come to maturity in the natural hot-beds near the 
equator and seem to distant talkers about them to grow without 
cultivation or trouble, were always present to the heated minds 
of the speculators in this scheme. The public ran so eagerly to 
buy shares, that the price went up, until a piece of paper, which 
at one time represented £100, came to sell for more than £1000. 
When this huge Bubble began to expand, a great number of smaller 
companies, formed with the most extravagant objects, also grew 
up and shone for a while with deceitful prosperity. There was 
a company to make salt water fresh — another to make oil out of 
sim-flower seeds — a third for trading in human hair to make those 
huge bushy wigs, which were fashionable at the time, — and a 
multitude of others for many purposes, sensible or ridiculous. 

The place, in which the shares were bought and sold, was 
called 'Change Alley. It was crowded from morning till night 
with people of every kind. A tall fashionable in a sky-blue coat 
with silver edging might be seen eagerly reading the prospectus 
of a new company to a stout rosy-faced squire fresh from the 
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country, with a whip under his arm and thick-soled boots all 
covered with the mud of the cattle-market. Sedan chairs and 
hackney coaches were arriving and departing every moment. 
Ladies with patched faces and fans struggled through the crowd, 
which had little mercy on the large hoops they wore. Even 
sweeps and errand boys were to be seen in the Alley, from which 
arose all day long a confused noise of voices, cr3dng out the certain 
advantages of investing money in some new scheme. 

We may form an idea of the madness and credulity, which had 
seized on the minds of the people, by the following instance. 
One morning a clever knave issued an advertisement, saying that 
he would unfold in the afternoon a new scheme, which should 
surpass all others in the certain and quick return of its profits. 
He would tell no one what it was ; but those, who paid so many 
guineas, would receive a ticket permitting them to take shares in 
the mysterious company. That morning he received many 
thousand pounds for his pieces of pasteboard ; and, when the 
ticket-holders came to- his office in the afternoon, they found the 
door shut, and the gentleman off to the Continent. He had no 
scheme at all to propose ; the whole thing was a piece of clever 
fraud. 

The highest persons in the land embarked in these speculations. 
The Prince of Wales made a large sum as governor of a Copper 
Company ; and all the leading statesmen, but one or two, bought 
and sold shares. It was even said that King Greorge traded in 
stock and made a handsome profit on his jobs. 

The Crash. — This went on through the heat of summer ; but 
at last the South Sea Company unintentionally killed itself. It 
happened thus. Seeing other companies springing up all round 
and drawing a great deal of money into their speculations, the 
Directors of the Big Bubble, backed by parliamentary influence, 
obtained a writ against the smaller schemes and crushed a good 
many of them out of existence. This destroyed the confidence of 
the public in shares of any kind ; and the price of South Sea 
Stock began to sink at once. What had been sold in August for 
£1000, could find no buyers at £300 in September. In fact 
the Bubble had collapsed, and was found to be empty. 

Then men of every rank began to run away from the bankruptcy, 
into which their imprudence had led them. There was so great 
a ruin among the shareholders, that some angry people proposed 
that the Directors should be sewed up alive in sacks and thrown 
into the Thames. In this crisis Robert Walpole came forward, 
and proposed a plan, by which after a time the mischief was to 
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some extent remedied ; but the statesmen, who were involyed in 
the frauds practised by the Company, were disgraced ; and some 
of them died of the shame. 



2.~SEIGV OF GE0S6E IL 

Chief Erentt.— The reign of Qeorge II. lasted for thirty-three years (1727* 
1760 A.D.)' For fifteen years Walpole held power as Premier. His chief 
political moTement was an Excise Scheme, inclnding a Tobacco Bill and a Wine 
BUL This was ultimately abandoned (1733 a.i>.). In 1736 the Porteous Biots 
oocnrred in Bdinbnrgh. The rise and progress of Methodism under Wesley and 
Whitefield form an important event in religious history (1739 a.2>.). 

Britain was now embroiled in war with Spain and France. At Dettingen 
(1743 A.D.) George II. in person defeated a French army: but at Fontenoy 
(1745 A.D.) Marshal Saxe routed the British troops. 

The Jacobite rebellion, usually called ** The Forty-five/' lasted for about nine 
months. Charles Edwud, the young Pretender, having landed near Moidart 
(July 25, 1745), entered Edinburgh, defeated Cope at Prestonpans, invaded 
England, and was finally routed at Oulloden (April 16, 1746). 

William Pitt now became conspicuous as a statesman. Under him during the 
Seven Tears' War (1756-63 A.D.) the foundation of our Indian Empire was laid 
by Glive, who won the Battle of Plassey (1757 A.D.); and Canada was conquered 
by Wolfe, who fell at (Quebec (1759). 

(ieorge II. died in 1760, and was succeeded by his grandson. 

THE ADVEin?UB£S OF PBINGE GHAELIE. 

Some of the finest songs of Scotland are those connected with the 
name of " Bonnie Prince Charlie/' under which appellation the 
loyalty of the Jacobites clung to the grandson of James II., IMnce 
Ghaxles Edward, the young Pretender. He was in his youth 
extremely handsome — ^tall and of a good figure — ^with an oval 
face, light blue eyes, and long curling fair hair, which fell down 
on his shoulders. His manners were very graceful and pleasant; 
and all his personal qualities were such as to fit him for winning 
admiration. His education, as displayed by his letters, was 
certainly deficient, for he wrote very badly and disfigured his 
writing by bad spelling. "Umer" was his vfB,j of spelling 
" humour " — " sord " his rendering of " sword " — but still more 
comical and surprising is the word " Gems," by which he intended 
to signify his father " James." Field-sports, of which he was 
very fond, trained him to habits of enduring fatigue and facing 
danger, which proved very useful to him during his British 
campaigns and his subsequent wanderings. 

Having left Home one night in the dress of a Spanish courier^ 
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attended only by a single groom, Charles Edward went to Paris, 
and, not having succeeded in obtaining an interview with the 
King, travelled on to the seaport of Gravelines. There he lived 
for some time under the name of Douglas, spending his days in 
answering long letters, and often buying fish for his own dinner, 
as he strolled about on the beach. He was waiting for the sailing 
of a French fleet. When it sailed, it was met by so violent a 
storm that it was driven back ; and the French Ministers gave up 
for a time the intended invasion of Britain. Charles then went 
to live privately about three miles from Paris. 

Tt soon appeared that whatever was to be done must be done 
at once, and by himself. He accordingly borrowed a sum of 
money, and prepared two brigs, the Elizabeth and the Doutelle, 
and, embarking in the latter vessel, left the mouth of the Loire. 
The Elizabeth met a British cruiser, and in the fight that followed 
received so much damage that she had to return. The Doutelle 
sailed for a fortnight, until she arrived among the Hebrides. 

Attended by seven devoted adherents, well known as "The 
seven men of Moidart,*'. Prince Charles Edward landed on the 
shore of Loclmanuagh in Inverness-shire, one day in 
July; and in about a month, which was spent in sum- 1746 
moning the Macdonalds and the Camerons, his stand- a.d. 
ard of red silk with a white centre was raised upon 
a hillock in Glenfinnan, and sixteen hundred Highland bonnets 
were tossed up in the air with joyful shouting. 

A mistaken movement of the commander-in-chief. Sir John 
Cope, who marched out of Perthshire towards Inverness, gave 
Prince Charles an opportunity of pushing on at once to Edinburgh, 
which he reached by moving through Perth and past Stirling. 
The capital was entered with very little trouble, and the Prince 
took up his quarters in the ancient palace of Holyrood. Sir 
John Cope landed his army that day at Dunbar, and Charles 
moved out of Edinburgh to meet him. The Battle of 
Prestonpans, in which the Highlanders gained a decided Sept. 21. 
victory, followed. It was an evening in September, upon 
which the two armies came in sight of each other, and the 
Highlanders could scarcely be restrained from rushing on the foe 
at once. A piece of swampy land lay between the armies when 
the night closed. During the darkness some indistinct sounds, 
which they could not understand, were heard by the sentinels of 
Cope. The meaning of the sounds became clear at dawn, when 
the Highland host came rushing with fierce yells out of the rising 
mist upon the English lines. A gentleman in attendance upon 

(252) 1 1 
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the Pretender, knowing the ground well, had led the clansmen 
across the swamp by a path, in which they did not sink above 
the knee. The surprise was completely suocessful. In six 
minutes the battle was won. 

After lying for six weeks in Holyrood, Prince Charlie invaded 
England, entering by Caxliflle. But the Jacobites of England 
did not rise in his favour ; and, when he had reached Derby, his 
offioers insisted on a retreat. He was forced to comply with 
their wish, and the army went irregularly back across the Border. 
As he rode through Glasgow, a pistol was snapped at him in the 
street : but the powder would not bum. At Falkirk he defeated 
the ferocious General Hawley, and then marched away to 
Inverness, soon followed by the Duke of Cumberland, who fixed 
his head-quarters at Aberdeen. 

Before he took Inverness, which was surrounded with a ditch 
and a palisade, Charles stopped* at Moy, where Lady Mac- 
intosh mustered the clansmen in his cause, heading them on 
horseback with pistols ready for use. Lord Loudon, who held 
Inverness for the King, made a march by night to Moy in the 
hope of making Charles prisoner. This attempt, however, was 
defeated by a stratagem, adopted by a few of the clan Macintosh. 
Hiding themselves in different parts of the wood, they fired at 
the royal troops, and raised the war-cries of Lochiel, Keppoch, 
and other chiefs so loudly and frequently as to frighten the 
royalists into the belief, that they were surrounded by the whole 
Highland force. They accordingly retreated with a confusion, 
which caused the affair to be called the Bout of Moy. 

The Prince then occupied Inverness : but his purse ran so low, 
that he was forced to pay his troops with small supplies of meal, 
and even these were sometimes not forthcoming, upon which 
occasions the men were obliged to go and search for food. A 
little boiled cabbage often served the officers for dinner. The 
approach of Cumberland led Charles out to meet him. 
1746 Taking up his abode at Culloden House, the Pretender, 
A.D. upon hearing that his enemy's birth-day was being cele- 
brated at Nairn with great feasting, resolved to march 
thither by night and surprise the revellers. Setting the heather 
on fire, in order that his troops might be thought to be still lying 
on the moor, he started, having given as a watchword his father's 
empty title of " King James the Eighth." But his men had 
eaten only a biscuit each that day — the night was dark — ^the way 
wild and toilsome — and, after struggling on all night, he was forced 
to bring them back to their cheerless bed upon Culloden Moor. 
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Next day a battle was fought there. It began with cannon. 
A well-aimed ball killed a groom, who held a horse beside the 
Prince, and dashed the clay all over himself. It then began to 
snow right in the faces of the Highlanders. Lord George 
Murray, restless at seeing his men dropping under the fire of the 
royal cannon, sent to ask the Prince's leave to charge 
with the right and centre. The request was granted ; April 16, 
and the Highlanders, sword in hand, rushed on so im- 1746 
petuously that they scattered the enemy before them like a.d. 
chaff. IJnfortunately, however, Cumberland, knowing 
their method of fighting, had drawn up a second line of mus- 
keteers behind that which they had broken. From this second 
line came so close and deadly a discharge, that the Highlanders, 
finding their triumph all at once turned into disaster, were driven 
back in a confused mass. 

The Macdonalds stood inactive on the left, because the post of 
honour on the right, which they claimed as the hereditary privi- 
lege of their clan, had not been given to them. They saw their 
chief, who vainly tried to lead them on, shot with many bullets in 
front of them ; but they would not stir, and soon fell back to the 
second line. The Highland army was then so severely assailed 
by the royal forces, that it broke into two bands of fugitives : and 
the Battle of CuUoden was over. 

Prince Charlie, who could scarcely believe his eyes, rode 
quickly off to a house, where Lord Lovat was residing ; but he 
found no welcome there. Starting at ten o'clock that night, he 
galloped through the darkness to Invergarry Castle, which he 
reached about two hours before dawn. While he slept for a 
short time in his clothes upon the floor, two salmon were taken 
from a pool close by, and his breakfast consisted merely of fish 
and water. After spending eight days in the utmost danger, 
while engaged in making his way to the western shore, he set 
sail for a group of rocks called Long Island ; but storms beat his 
little boat about, and his food consisted often of only meal and 
water. At last he landed on South Uist, where Clanranald gave 
him some help. But rumours of his presence in that island 
reached the royal troops ; and a movement was made, which was 
intended to catch him as in a trap. Soldiers to the number of 
2000 landed ; and frigates and sloops of war surrounded the coast 
of South Uist. It seemed impossible for him to escape. In this 
crisis he was saved by the wit and heroism of a lady called Flora 
Macdonald, whose stepfather was a captain in the royal militia, 
and who was staying on a visit with Clanranald. Little and 
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mild as Flora was, she proved herself a real heroine. Going 
with Lady Clanranald to a hut upon the shore, she found the 
Prince roasting a sheep's heart upon a wooden skewer, and, with 
tears of sorrow at his desolation, she helped him to dress himself 
m the gown of a maid-servant, which she had carried to his hid- 
ing-place. She had already got a passport from her stepfather, 
permitting her to go to Skye, and to bring with her a servant-man 
and a girl called Betty Burke. In the disguise of Betty Charles 
went on board a boat that evening, and they rowed away to Skye. 
When, after a night at sea, they approached the shore, a shower 
of bullets came splashing round them from the point on which 
they had intended to land. Finding a safe place, Charles hid 
himself on shore, while Flora went to the wife of Sir Alexander 
Macdonald to beg assistance for the Prince. The house was 
filled with soldiers, so that Lady Macdonald coidd not give him 
shelter ; but she sent him to Macdonald of Kingsburgh, her hus- 
band's factor. Having parted from Flora at Portree, Charles, 
dressed as a man-servant and now called Lewis Caw, crossed the 
water to Basay. A very miserable picture has been drawn of his 
appearance at this time. Want of food and sleep, exposure to 
wind and rain, and the incessant biting of flies had made him 
thin, yellow, and diseased in his skin. 

Flora Macdonald, when it became known that she had aided 
the Prince in his escape, was carried to London, and put in prison 
for a year. She was then released, and a number of ladies, 
favourable to the Stuarts, presented her with nearly £1500. 
Afterwards, having married the son of Eingsbuigh, she emigrated 
with her husband to North America ; but the war there induced 
them to come home, and they both died in Skye. 

After leaving Basay, Charles hid on the mainland. The 
soldiers in search of him were out over the whole country ; and 
on one occasion he was so hemmed in by the line of their senti- 
nels, that for two days he lay or crawled among the heather, not 
daring to light a fire. It was only by creeping at night down a 
rocky gorge, which a torrent had worn during the winter floods, 
that he managed to escape from this perilous situation. Soon 
afterwards he reached a cave of the hills, in which seven rob- 
bers lived, and during the three weeks he spent with them, he 
might any day have been betrayed for the sake of the £30,000 
which the Government had offered for his arrest. These men, 
however, though their calling was dishonest, were not base 
'^nough for such conduct. Instead of betraying him, they fed 
T and even ventured into Fort Augustus for newspapers and 
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information. One day they brought him, as a royal gift, a cake 
of gingerbread. 

At last the Prince managed to join two of his devoted adherents 
— Cluny and Lochiel — of whom the latter was wounded in the 
leg ; and then the royal wanderer, though still far from safe, 
found better food and greater ease. Running to a saucepan, and 
snatching a silver spoon, when first he came in among them 
almost famished, he commenced with wolfish haste to devour the 
coUops which had been simmering on the fire. '^ Now," said he, 
** I live like a Prince." While perched with Cluny and Lochiel 
in a den on Mount Benalder, which was called the Cage from the 
fact of its being hung almost in mid-air, and whose safety also 
consisted in the leafy screen of a dense thicket, he heard the joy- 
ful news that two French vessels, which had been sent to carry 
him away, had come to anchor in the very arm of the sea — Loch- 
nanuagh — where he had landed fourteen months earlier. The 
news brought a great number of fugitives to the place ; 
and there, with about a hundred others. Prince Charlie Sept. 20-39, 
set sail from the land of his defeat and peril. He never 1 74 6 
saw Scotland again. a.d. 

But four years afterwards, a person, calling himself 
Illr. Smith, came to London with a single attendant, the dress 
of neither master nor man betokening rank above the common. 
A certain person brought him at the dead of night into a room 
full of men with eager wonder and joy in their faces, and, locking 
the door, said — 

" Here is the person you want." 

It was Prince Charlie, the son of that uncrowned King, in 
memory of whom loyal Jacobites, when drinking the King's 
health, always passed their wine across the water-bottle, thus 
sigpiifying that they drank, not to the Hanoverian monarch on 
the English throne, but to the King " over the water." 

The eagerness of discussion soon grew very warm ; and the 
men, whose flushed cheeks and light^ eyes showed how deeply 
in earnest they were, made so many conditions and terms about 
the plot, that Charles found it necessary to interpose. 

" Dispose of me, gentlemen, as you please," said he ; " my life 
is in your power, and I therefore can stipulate for nothing. Yet 
give me, I entreat, one solemn promise, that if your design should 
succeed, the present family shall be sent safely and honourably 
home." 

The design came to nothing ; although Mr. Smith's visit was 
probably twice repeated. Yet the Jacobite spirit lived long after 
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the chance of a successful rising had passed away. A striking 
instance of it is afforded hy the following anecdote. 

It is customary upon the occasion of a coronation for a person, 
called Dymock, to come forward as the champion of the new 
sovereign, and after the ancient fashion of chivalry to throw down 
a glove in defiance of all who might dare to dispute the monarch's 
right to the crown. It is a mere form, retained hecause it is an 
old traditional observance, and a picturesque relic of the feudal 
times. But it has been asserted that, when the usual ceremony was 
gone through at the coronation of George III., some one stepped 
out from the crowd, and, lifting the gauntlet, disappeared in the 
mass again, thus challenging the right of the House of Brunswick 
to the British throne. 

It is very sad to think how Prince Charles Edward fell in 
his later days. During his wild adventures in the Highlands 
he learned to drink whisky, and the habit of drinking increased 
its hold upon him. At the age of fifty -two he married a lady of 
twenty, who soon deserted him. It is pitiful to recal the broken- 
down soldier, with grey hair and trembling hands, who believed 
in the prophecies of an impostor called Nostrodamus, and who 
kept a box of money under his bed for the expenses of a journey 
to England, which he expected to be called on suddenly to take. 
He died at last of paralysis, and his dust sleeps under a marble 
tomb in St. Peter's at Bome. 

HOW CLIVE FOUNDED CUE INDIAN EMPIRE. 

The pranks of little Bob Clive, who was once the terror of 
the shopkeepers of Market Drayton in Shropshire, all fore- 
showed a decision of purpose and audacity in action, which we 
can clearly descry in the ripe manhood of Robert Lord Clive. 
On one occasion he was so anxious to get a smooth stone out of 
a water-spout, for the purpose of making ducks and drakes on a 
pond, that he went up to the top of the church tower and let 
himself down over the parapet to the spout. On another, while 
he was engaged with a troop of idle boys, in damming up a dirty 
stream with turf for the purpose of turning its course into the 
shop of a hostile tradesman, the bank of turf gave way, and the 
toil of an hour seemed likely to be destroyed in a moment by the 
gushing water, when he flung his body across the breach, and 
blocked the way, until his playmates had made a heap of sods 
sufficiently high to stop the flow. At last he became so great a 
torment to the neighbours and his parents, that a writership in 
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€he Eant India Company's service was obtained for him, and he 
was shipped off to Madras. 

His life as a clerk was wearisome ; and the debts into which 
his scanty pay forced him grew very heavy. Vexed by his cir- 
cumstances and the rebukes he suffered from his superiors, he 
locked himself into his own room one day for the purpose of com- 
mitting suicide. Twice he raised the flint pistol to his head and 
pulled the trigger ; twice it snapped without going off. He laid 
it down and sat brooding over his troubles, when a friend knocked 
at the door. Glive let him in. The pistol was lying on the 
table. 

'^ Take it and flre it out of the window," said the desponding 
clerk. 

The friend took it up, drew the trigger, and the report echoed 
through the room. 

Clive sprang up and cried — 

" I feel that I am reserved for something great." 

And then he told his friend how he had failed twice in his 
attempt to destroy himself. It was true ; he was destined to do 
a great work : but the madness of the suicide was not past for 
ever, as we shall see. 

The two great exploits, by which he secured to Britain the 
possession of Madras and Bengal, were the Defence of Arcot and 
the Battle of Pla^sey. 

When the French seized Madras, Clive escaped in the dress of 
a Mussulman to Fort St. David. There with nothing to do as a 
clerk, he took a musket and went out to fight : and his daring 
valour soon made him so conspicuous that he was intrusted with 
the command of men. While Chunda Sahib, a native pretender, 
who was in alliance with the French, was besieging Trichinopoly, 
Clive advanced in the midst of a terrific storm of thunder and 
lightning to the town of Arcot, which was the capital of the Car- 
natic. Arcot consisted of some close straggling streets, sur- 
rounding a citadel, whose ramparts were low and broken. So 
frightened was the native officer, who commanded the place, that 
he yielded it at once to Clive. Then came the grand difficulty : 
having got the fortress, to keep it. The young Englishman 
found within the loose and crumbling walls just eight cannon of 
different sizes, and he expected to get two eighteen-pounders 
from Madras. With these mounted at favourable points, he com- 
menced his defence in the face of a native army, growing every 
day larger. In several sallies he was successful ; and in the diffi- 
cult undertaking of bringing the two cannon from Madras through 
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the enemy's lines he also succeeded. They then grew furious, 
and showered cannon-halls and huUets on the walls in vast num- 
bers. The supply of rice within Arcot began at last to fail, upon 
which the sepoys nobly came to Clive and asked him to give the 
small daily supply of grain to the Europeans, since they were 
content to live on the thin gruel in which the rice was boiled. 
In spite of famine and assault the defence was admirably sus- 
tained. The foe made up their minds to a last desperate attack, 
and chose a holy day, on which Mahometan devotees used to 
chew hang, till they were in a state of mad intoxication, in honour 
of two murdered saints. Clive knew it and prepared. With the 
dawn huge elephants were driven towards the gates, which they 
were to force open with the plates of massive iron bound upon 
their foreheads. At the same time swarms of dark turbaned men 
lan from their camp and leaped down into the ditch, wherever it 
contained rubbish ; while others got upon a raft, where the ditch 
held water, and tried to push it over to the broken walls. 
Clive was ready for both attempts. The elephants, smarting 
under a rain of bullets, which penetrated their thick skins, reared 
ponderously and ran back upon their drivers, trampling them to 
death. With his own hand Clive pointed a cannon, which sent 
a shower of grape among the crowd huddled on the raft, and 
cleared it at once. The enemy, baffled at every point, gave up 
the siege and withdrew. This defence was the turning-point in 
the strife, which secured to Britain the possession of Madras. 

The tyranny and cruelty of an Indian prince, called Sujah 
Dowlah, who took Calcutta, brought Clive to Bengal for the sake 
of avenging the Massacre of the Black Hole. Deserted by the 
Governor and Commandant, who escaped in boats, more than 
a hundred Europeans were captured by this boyish monster, and 
were pushed into an underground cell only twenty feet square, 
with no means of admitting air except two little windows secured 
with iron bars. In a few minutes they began to feel suffocation, 
and screamed out to the guard: but the guard only laughed. 
A dreadful struggle then began among the prisoners to get near 
the air-holes, for on this their lives depended. In this struggle 
the weakest were overcome and sank down to die. Money was 
offered in immense sums to the sentinels, if they would go and 
waken the Prince; but they refused, because these Eastein 
tyrants used sometimes to cut off a man's head for so slight a 
thing as rousing them from sleep. Hour after hour the screams 
and struggles grew fainter, for the few that remained alive were 
too weak to cry out ; and, when in the morning an order came 
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to open the door, the gush of a hot and dreadful stench from the 
putrefying corpses within almost overpowered the men who undid 
the holts. Of the persons that came out alive, fever killed several 
in a short time. 

This crime was avenged on the field of Plassey. There Clive, 
having retaken Calcutta, met the cruel Nahoh in hattle. The 
native army was enormous ; the British force very small. Can- 
nons, placed on high platforms, which were drawn along hy 
white oxen and pushed from hehind hy elephants, opened a harm- 
less fire upon the British lines, which were protected hy 
a mud wall. Clive waited quietly for the enemy to 1757 
attack him, and was indeed so cool in this hour of a.d. 
danger that he lay down to sleep, heing very tired : hut 
the army of the enemy was in fact a mere moh of men with match- 
locks and spears, and they undertook no distinct movement. 
They loaded and fired, until a shower of rain wet their powder, 
and then they hegan to retreat ; of this Clive took advantage, 
and captured some of their guns. The well-aimed fire of the 
English artillery turned their confusion into a flight — and the 
Battle of Plassey, which gave Britain the fair province watered 
hy the lower G-anges, was over. 

One day, while Lord Clive was living in England, after earn- 
ing fame in India and consolidating our Empire there, a lady, 
who was stopping at his house, asked him to make a pen for 
her. He took a penknife from his pocket, and did as she had 
requested. A little afterwards a servant came into the room, 
and found that he had killed himself with the small knife. The 
hahit of drinking laudanum, to which he was greatly addicted, 
had prohahly affected his reason a good deal, hefore he committed 
this act of madness. 

THE VICTORY AND DEATH OP WOLFE 

A young English General, named James Wolfe, who had risen 
to he a Colonel at the age of twenty-two, set out to ascend the 
St. Lawrence one summer, as soon as the ice of that river had 
hroken up and floated down to the sea. Though at this time 
only thirty-one, he commanded a force of ahout 8000 men. Ad- 
miral Samiders accompanied him with a fleet of ahout forty ships, 
in certain of which were two men destined to future greatness in 
maritime glory. One was Jervis, who with Nelson's aid won the 
Battle of St. Vincent — ^the other was James Cook, the great ex- 
plorer of the Pacifict The ohject of the expedition was the cap- 
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ture of Quebec, the capital of Canada, which was then a French 
province. 

Quebec stands on the point of a rocky projection, looking down 
the River St. Lawrence. The bank of the stream is high and 
craggy : and some miles below Qaebec, in the centre, dividing 
the current into two branches, lies an island, called the Isle of 
Orleans. Opposite this island on the north bank of the river, a 
tributary called the Montmorenci, after leaping ^om a ledge of 
rock 250 feet high, flows quietly into ih» St. Lawrence. 

From the camp, which WoUe formed on the Isle of Orleans, 
the precipitous rock of Quebec could be seen. He soon took 
posaeosion of a point, called Levi, on the south bank, from which 
he could pour red shot and shells into the town, setting the 
houscB on fire. This however did not harm the Citadel. For 
nearly two months Wolfe lay on the island and beside the Mont- 
morenci, gaining little or no advantage in his attacks. Twice 
the British fleet was assailed by flre-ships, which came blazing 
down the stream at night, lighting up the woods and rocks vnth 
a red glare. But the British, managing to get hold of these 
with grappling-irons, towed them aside, till they had burned 
to the water's edge. It seemed to Wolfe, whose health was 
very frail, that he was destined to die without achieving any 
good for his native country. Every landing-place and ledge of 
rock was guarded by floating batteries, for the French had a 
great many boats. 

At last, as he sailed up the stream, examining the banks with 
a careful eye, he noticed a bay, from which a narrow winding 
path ran up the rocks towards the Plain of Abraham, as the 
table-land above the town was called. There were a few tents at 
the top of the path ; but they were so few as to indicate a guard 
of only about 100 men. At this spot Wolfe resolved to land by 
night. His ships and men had been previously moved up the river, 
for the purpose of drawing the attention of the enemy from what 
he was about to do. Having spent a day in preparing his men 
and giving them instructions, he rowed from one ship to another 
to see that all understood their duty. And, as the boat went 
softly under the September stars over the placid waters of the 
river, the mind of this accomplished man, who had studied 
literature as well as the art of war, turned to that verse of Gray's 
Elegy, which speaks of the common end, whither every road of 
life is directed, — 

" The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 
And all that beauty, all that youth e'er gave* 
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Await alike fhe ioeyltable honr : 

The iMtthB of glory lead but to the grave.** 

Repeating the last words aloud, a few hours before he received 
his death-wound, he seems to us almost as if he had been gifted 
with some prophetic power. 

The Surprise. — At one in the morning the boats, full of 
soldiers, were unmoored, and drifted slowly without noise down 
the current. No sail was set and no oar was used, — ^a cir- 
cumstance most favourable to a surprise. The ships 
soon followed in the same way to cover the landing. Sept. 13, 
Some light infantry, leaping ashore, climbed up the face 1759 
of the cliffs, swinging themselves from one ledge to a.d. 
another by means of the ash and maple trees that clothed 
the steep. Their duty was to dislodge the sentinels on the top, 
which they did by firing a few shots. The rest of the army then 
walked two abreast up the winding path ; and at dawn Wolfe 
had them drawn out with a forest behind them on the lofty plain. 

^^ It can only be a small party, come to burn a few houses and 
then go away," said Montcalm, the French General, wKen he 
heard that men in British uniform were seen on the heights. 

But he soon knew that it was the British army drawn up in 
order of battle. His own army was weak and small ; but his 
spirit was undaunted. After some firing on both sides from a 
few little cannon, Montcalm led the French to the attack. But 
the ground was full of hollows and was crossed with rail-fences 
in many places, so that the soldiers in their advance fell into dis- 
order and fired very irregularly. Wolfe had told his men not to 
pull a trigger, until the enemy were within forty yards of them ; 
and consequently the discharge of the English muskets was very 
close and deadly. When Wolfe saw the lines shaking under the 
fire, he led his men rapidly forward with the bayonet, and broke 
the hostile array completely. 

Death of Wolfe* — ^In the advance a bullet struck his wrist : he 
received another in the body ; but neither wound could stop him, 
imtil a third pierced his breast. 

" Hold me up," said he to an officer; " do not let my brave 
fellows see me drop." 

His head then drooped, and he almost swooned in the arms 
of those who were carrying him to the rear. While one of them 
was holding water to his lips, the officer, supporting him, cried 
out Ruddenly, "They runl they runl" 

" Who run ? " asked the dying man, starting up with an effort, 
which brought the blood welling from his wounded breast. 
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" The French," was the reply, " are running everywhere/' 

" Do they run already?" said Wolfe, with his last words giving 
an order to make the victory complete, " then go to Colonel 
Burton and bid him cut off the fugitives with Webb's regiment. 
I die happy." 

Equally brave and glorious was the way, in which Montcalm 
met his death. He too received a bullet in his body ; and the 
Buigeon told him it w<u a mortal wound. 

" How long shall I live ? " said he. 

^' Perhaps less that twelve hours." 

" So much the better. I am very glad," exclaimed the 
gallant soldier, *^ for I shall not live to see the surrender of 
Quebec." 



8.-BEIGK OF GE0S6E UL 

Chief Erents.— The reign of George IIL, the longest in British History, lasted 
for sixty years (1760-1820 ▲.&.). Bat, for the last ten years, owing to the 
insanity of the King, the Prince of Wales, afterwards G^rge lY., acted as 
Begent. 

The passing of the Stamp Act (1765) led to a rapture with the American 
Colonies. In 1775 war actoally broke oat. The chief events of the war were : — 

KvenU, Daie, Victor, 

Bunker's HUl 1776 DoubtfuL 

Brandywine Birer 1777 British. 

Saratoga 1777 British surrendered. 

Charleston 1780 British. 

Yorktown 1781 British surrendered. 

The war ended in 1783 by the acknowledgment of the Independence of the 
Thirteen American States. 

Other leading events daring the progress of this war were — (1.) The voyages 
of Captain Cook (1767-72-76); (2.) The invention of the Spinning- Frame by 
Richard Arkwright; (3.) A fruitless siege of Gibraltar (177d-82) by France and 
Spain. 

The second founder of our Indian Empire was Warren Hastiogs, who was 
tried for his cruelty, but acquitted. The trial lasted for seven years (1788-95). 

THE TEA-GHBSTS OF BOSTON AlO) THE BIFLES OF LEXINGTON. 

A ship once sailed into Boston Harbour on the North Ameri- 
can shore, having a cargo of one hundred chests of tea. It came 
to anchor close to Griffin's Wharf. The people of the place, 
angry at taxation which the British Government was trying to 
impose upon them, determined that they would allow no tea, 
which was one of the things taxed, to he landed. They placed 
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a guard on the wharf, with orders to ring the alarum-bell, if any 
attempt was made by night to bring the chests ashore. Two 
other ships, laden with tea, also arrived, and were moored close by. 

The intention of the people being to send all tea back to Eng- 
land, the merchant, to whom these cargoes had been consigpaed, 
influenced by the clamours of his townsmen, asked the Governor 
of the castle for a certificate of clearance, without which the ship 
could not leave the harbour. This demand was rejected by the 
Governor, who said haughtily that it would be dishonouring to 
the laws and the King to grant such a certificate. When this 
reply was announced in the public assembly of the citizens, a man 
in the gallery, who was dressed and painted like an Indian, 
gave a war-whoop, which brought the whole mass of Dec. 
people to their feet in an instant. They rushed down 1773 
to the wharf ; and then about twenty other men, who a.d. 
were really sailors or carpenters but who had disguised 
themselves in the costume of the red men, went on board the tea- 
ships with hammers and chisels in their hands, and in less than 
two hours broke open and emptied into the sea 340 chests. 
There was little noise, and no injury whatever was done to the 
ships or their crews. A great crowd stood on the wharf, watching 
"the harbour -grow black;" and, when all was over, each man 
went home to think of the results likely to spring from a step so 
daring and decided. 

One evening in the April of the following year a party of 
British officers left the city of Boston, which was then held for 
King George III. by General Gage, for the purpose, to all 
appearance, of dining at the town of Cambridge and passing a 
pleasant evening there. Their real object was to guard the roads, 
leading to Concord, lest any messengers from Boston might give 
warning, that a British force was coming that very night to seize 
and destroy the arms and ammunition, which had been collected 
there by the colonists. The precaution however was unavailing; 
for men, who knew the country, reached Lexington, where bells 
began to ring and cannon to fire the alarm, which soon spread 
far and wide. At eleven that night some grenadiers and light 
infantry left Boston, and by marching all night came near the 
scene of action about five in the morning. There was a small 
muster of the colonists on the road, and afterwards on 
the bridge north of the town of Concord ; but they were 1776 
driven from their position by the royal troops, who, enter- a.d. 
ing the town, began to do what they had come to accom- 
plish. They spiked — that is, hammered large nails into the touch- 
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holes of — ^two twenty-four pound cannon; they threw a quantity 
of ballets into the river ; and they destroyed a great many barrels 
of flour. During all this time the colonists were flocking from 
every quarter with their rifles in their hands, driving into Con- 
cord before their narrowing circle the light infantry, who had 
spread out as skirmishers on every side. Dead men, in British 
uniform and in American dress, strewed the fields already. The 
British then began their retreat, the line of which lay between 
clumps of trees and other places of shelter, of which the Ameri- 
cans took full advantage. The colonists were all used to shoot- 
ing deer in the forests ; and they now shot men with unerring 
aim. The officers dropped in great numbers under their bullets; 
and their knowledge of the country was of great advantage to 
them ; for, after lying behind a hedge or a wall, picking off the 
British soldiers, as they marched wearily past in the sun and 
dust, they would run by a cross-cut through the fields and take 
their station at another point, from which they could send more 
bullets among the thinning ranks. If Oage had not sent two 
field-pieces and some soldiers to meet the retreating force at 
Lexington, scarcely a man would have reached Boston to tell the 
story of the march. 

These two incidents formed the prelude of what is called the 
American War, by which thirteen of our colonies between the 
Bay of Fundy and the Grulf of Mexico secured their independence. 
Gteorge Wa.shington, a Virginian planter of Mount Yernon, was 
the hero of this struggle for independent national existence. 



4.-SEiaV OF GEORQE m. (Continaed). 

Chief Events. — When th« French ReTolation founded a Republic, Britain 
engaged in war with France. Nelson won a nayal victory over the French off 
Cape St. Vincent (1797): and in the Battle of the Nile (1798) obtained a stUl 
more signal triamph. In the latter year the Irish rose in rebellion ; which led 
to the union of Great Britain and Ireland in 1801. 

Napoleon Bonaparte, triamphant over Anstria and Prussia, was baffled at 
sea by Nelson, who defeated the fleets of France and Spain at Trafalgar (1805). 
Nelson was killed in the action. The leading statesmen of this time were 
William Pitt and Charles James Fox, both of whom died in 1806. 

In 1808 the Peninsular War began. Sir Arthur Wellesley, afterwards Lord 
Wellington, led the British armies, and finally drove the French across the 
Pyrenees. The chief battles of the war were : — 



BatOe. Date. 

Vimiero 1808. 

Comnna 1809. 

Talavera 1809. 



Battle. Date. 

Albuera 1811. 

Salamanca 1812. 

Vitoria 1813. 
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A war between Britain and America took place (1812-14). It was closed by 
the Treaty of Ghent. 

Napoleon, having escaped from Blba, invaded Belgiam, bat was finally de- 
feated at Waterloo by Wellington (June 18th, 1815). This was the last great 
event of the reign, which closed in 1820. Geoi^ge III. was succeeded by his son. 



THS DEATH OF LORD NEU30N. 

After chasing the French and Spanish fleets across the Atlantic 
and back again, Admiral Lord Nelson caught them at a little 
distance from that sandhill in the south of Spain, which is called 
Gape Trafalgar. 

Having given the signal to move towards the enemy, this 
greatest of our many great sailors went down into his cabin and 
wrote a prayer. Soon afterwards, his famous signal, " England 
expects every man to do his duty," which was greeted with loud 
cheers from every ship, was flying from the masthead of the 
Victory^ in which he sailed. His captains tried in vain to per- 
suade him not to lead the van ; and tried also to induce him not 
to wear a coat, on the breast of which were sewed the 
gold-lace stars of the Bath. He kept up every sail upon 1805 
his ship, lest the second vessel in the line might outstrip a.d. 
him; and he said it was too late to change the old 
frock-coat, on which the tarnished stars appeared. 

His colleague Collingwood, leading the second line, went into 
action first ; but Nelson was not long in finding his way into the 
heart of the conflict. As he sailed into action, a ball went 
through his sails, and then came a tempest of iron in every shape 
of shot or shell. As Nelson and Captain Hardy stood together 
on the quarter-deck, a cannon-ball passed between them, and a 
splinter from the wood, which it struck, tore the buckle off 
Hardy's shoe. Then said Nelson with a smile to Hardy, — 

" This work is too warm. Hardy, to last long." 

Through all this destructive fire the Victory answered not 
with a single gun. But, when she reached her foe, the Bucen- 
taur, on board of which the French Admiral was thought to be, 
her fire opened with the discharge of a carronade, which carried 
a sixty-eight pound ball and a keg with five hundred bullets in 
it. The whole broadside of the Victory was then poured into 
the enemy. The rigging of this vessel became entangled with 
that of a French ship, the Eedoubtable, The cannonade went 
on, and both ships took fire. This was soon put out, but during 
the confusion a number of men, stationed in the mizzen-top of 
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the French ship, continued to fire with muskets down upon the 
British deck. While Nelson was talking to Captain Hardy, a 
bullet passed through the epaulette on his left shoulder, and, 
penetrating downward, lodged in his spine. He fell forward on 
his knees, with his left hand — the only one he had — upon the 
deck ; and then rolled over on his side. 

" They have done for me at last, Hardy," he said to the 
Captain, who stooped down to ask him, if the wound was 
severe. 

" I hope not," said Hardy. 

" Yes ! " said Nelson, " my backbone is shot through." 

As they were carrying him down the ladder to the cock-pit, 
he spread his handkerchief over his face and breast, that the 
sailors might not know that he was hit. The surgeon found that 
the wound was mortal. It kept one or two men constantly busy 
to fan him with a sheet of paper, and wet his*parched lips with 
lemonade. He begged the doctor not to waste attention on him, 
but to go to those whose wounds were not mortal. 

The noise of battle still went on above and around ; and, as 
each French ship hauled down her flag in token of defeat, a burst 
of cheering rose from the Victory^s crew, which roused the dying 
Admiral from his swoon of pain. Hardy could not stay below 
decks, but he came down, as often as he could, to report the 
progress of the action. At last he announced a complete suc- 
cess, saying that the smoke prevented him from seeing clearly, 
but that he believed fourteen or fifteen ships had struck their 
flags. . 

"That's well," said Nelson, "but I bargained for twenty/' 
Then he suddenly said, in a loud voice, " Anchor, Hardy, 
anchor." 

Hardy asked, should he not now look for orders from Admiral 
CoUingwood ? 

" No 1 " said Nelson, " not while I live — I'll anchor if I live," 
— a speech supposed to express his intention of anchoring both 
ships and prizes at once, lest a gale might come on. 

The Captain, whose eyes were full of tears, knelt and kissed 
his cheek and forehead. 

" Now I am satisfied," said the hero. " Thank God, I have 
done my duty." 

The signs of death now rapidly showed themselves ; he ceased 
to have feeling in his lower limbs ; and he died, three hours and 
a quarter after receiving the bullet. 
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WATEELOO. 

The Duchess of Richmond gave a magnificent ball in her man- 
sion at Brussels one evening in June 1815. It was attended 
by nearly all the ofl&cers of the British army, then waiting to 
meet Napoleon in battle. At an eaijy hour in the afternoon the 
Duke of Wellington, who commanded the forces, had heard the 
news that Napoleon was advancing, and had told it to his leading 
generals and staff-officers, desiring them however, when 
their preparations were all made, to dress and go to the 1815 
ball, lest the ladies might suspect the truth and be a.d. 
alarmed. When the dancing was at its height, a care- 
ful eye might have seen officers in the rich uniform of the staff 
moving quietly about the ball-rooms and whispering orders to 
different Colonels, who a little later left the gay scene and 
hurried away to get their men under arms. 

" The midnight brought the signal Bonnd of strife. 
The morn, the marshalling in arms — the daj. 
Battle's magnificently stem array/' 

The battle was that of Quatre Bras or Four Arms, a place 
which took its name from two roads, crossing at a point 
twenty miles south of Brussels ; and in the conflict June 16. 
Wellington maintained his position against the attack 
of Ney. On the same day Napoleon drove the Prussians back 
from Ligny. 

Next day Wellington fell back to Waterloo, which he had 
chosen to be the ground for a great decisive battle between 
Napoleon and himself. 

The night before the Battle of Waterloo was very wet. The 
soldiers lay down in the meadows and the rye-fields, sheltering 
themselves as well as they could, and trying to keep their fires 
lighting under the heavy rain. Before four o'clock the dawn 
was seen in the sky ; and each army, when the damp mists per- 
mitted a clear view, saw the foe drawn out on a slightly raised 
ridge. Between the armies a gentle hollow sloped and rose 
again. Down in the low ground next the British side there was 
a white farm-house, and another stood near the crest of the 
French position. At the western angle of the hill, occupied by 
the British, a chateau, built of red brick, formed a fortress, which 
was garrisoned by many soldiers. Bound these three buildings, 
especially the last, the battle raged hottest. 

There was great difficulty at first on both sides in getting the 
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muskets ready for action, for the rain had soaked the cartridges 
in the loaded barrels, so that they would not fire. And 
June 18. when the soldiers, turning their ramrods, tried to screw 
out the charge, it was so swelled with damp, that it 
would not yield. It seemed at one time, as if there was to be no 
battle, or a battle without musketry. However an English 
sergeant found that, by taking his gun by the stock and whirl- 
ing it round his head, the cartridge became loose and gradually 
came out. His example was followed ; and all along both lines 
of battle groups of men were seen wheeling their guns round 
their heads, as if they were going to hurl them away. 

The battle began about half-past eleven in the morning. Even 
the Duke of Wellington, who won it, and who was engaged all 
day in directing the movements of the British army and wishing 
earnestly that " either night or Blucher the Prussian General, 
would come," had a very confused idea, after all was over, of the 
details of the fight. Napoleon's plan of attack was to open a 
heavy fire of cannon upon the British array, and then to send 
forward at full gallop regiment after regiment of horse-soldiers — 
some, called cuirassiers, defended by steel breastplates — some 
carrying lances — and some having the loose jacket of the hussar, 
with its rich gold-lace and fur, hanging at their shoulders. The 
method, taken by the British to meet these fierce charges, was 
the formation of squares. With the front rank kneeling, the 
second stooping, and the third and inmost standing erect, all with 
extended bayonets, each square presented a hedge of bristling 
points, through which the French cavalry tried in vain to force 
or cut their way. It was a hard task for the British soldiers to 
bear these attacks all day without moving to meet the foe ; yet 
they endured this ; and, when the round-shot and the grape cut 
through the sides of the squares, the men just closed up the gap, 
and made the front a little shorter. About four o'clock the 
bearskin caps of the Prussians were seen coming out of a wood 
to the east. Napoleon seems to have thought, that a junction 
between the British and Prussian armies was impossible ; and, 
when he saw the approach of the latter, he must have known 
that his defeat was certain. Yet he tried a last resource. The 
Old Guard, composed of the flower of his tried veterans, old 
enough to have acquired skill and steadiness, yet not old enough 
to have lost anything of their manly fire and vigour, assembled 
and formed. He led them himself to the foot of the ridge, and 
then committed them to Ney. With firm and swift tread they 
went up the slope ; but, before they had reached the top, a body 
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of English soldiers, four deep, rose into sight from a place, where 
they had been lying down, and poured into the ascending 
column so close and deadly a shower of balls, that the French 
became confused and disordered and soon ran down the hill. 
When Napoleon saw the eflfect of the British fire upon this 
advance, he cried out, "They are mixed together I" and rode 
away to the rear. Wellington was then engaged in galloping, as 
fast as his horse could go, towards the front of the line, to direct 
the final movements, which swept the wreck of the French army 
completely from the field. 



5.-BEIGN OF GEORGE IV. 

Chief Events.— The reign of George IV. lasted for ten years (1820-80). George 
Canning was the chief statesman of the time. A war Itetween Greece and Turkey 
having begun, England joined France and Russia in opposing the encroachments 
of the latter. In the Battle of Navarino (1827) the combined fleets of Turkey 
and Egypt were destroyed. 

The Catholic Relief Bill, removing the penal laws under which Roman Catholics 
had been placed, became law in 1829. The King died in 1830, and was succeeded 
by his brother. 



6.-REIGN OF WILLIAM IV. 

Chief Events.— The reign of William lY. lasted for only seven years (1830-87). 
Among its earliest events was the opening of the Liverpool and Manchester RaU* 
way (1830), constructed by George Stephenson, the inventor uf the locomotive. 
The First Reform Bill, which was introduced by Lord John Russell in 1831, 
became law in 1832. In 1833 Negro slavery was abolished. William IV. died 
in 1887 ; and was succeeded by his niece Victoria. 

THE GROWTH OF THE LOCOMOTIVE. 

About 1790, a little boy used to earn a few pence a day by 
herding cows in the fields of Dewley Burn in Northumberland. 
His father's wages, as the fireman of a steam-engine attached to 
the coal-mines there, were very small. One afternoon he col- 
lected a quantity of mud, and, cutting the stiff tubular stalks of 
a hemlock-plant, built a model of his father's engine. His name 
was George Stephenson. 

We see him next, at the age of eighteen, holding a position 
similar to his father's, and taking advantage of his situation to 
study every bar and rivet of the engine under his charge. On 
Saturday afternoon, when other men were idling or wasting their 
wages, young George would shut himself up in the engine-room. 
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take the machinery to pieces, and polish with loving care every 
Bpeck of rust or stain of the week's work from the gleaming sur- 
face of the steel cylinders. 

By-and-by he added the repairing of clocks and watches to 
his other means of gain ; and his little son Robert used to stand 
by with eyes of eager interest, delighted beyond measure, when 
his father allowed him to stand on a chair, and put on the hand 
of a clock that was under repair. Father and son thus began a 
partnership in mechanical pursuits, which lasted until death dis- 
solved it. 

One day George Stephenson heard that the engine, in- 
tended for the purpose of pumping the water out of a new coal- 
pit, would not work. When his labour for the day was over, 
he went to see the machinery that had failed, and examined it 
carefully, until he found the cause of the failure. He then told 
the engineer that he could make it work ; and, as everything had 
been tried to no purpose, and it seemed that George could do it 
no harm by trying once more, he was allowed to take it to pieces. 
So successful was he in this first attempt at engine-curing, that 
in four days it was in fine working order, and the men were 
enabled to descend to the bottom of a shaft, which had previously 
been full of water. 

The next scene of Stephenson's life was the town of Killing- 
worth, where he obtained the situation of engine-wright. Bail- 
ways or tram-roads had long been laid between the mouths of the 
coal-pits and the wharfs, where the ships received their grimy 
cargoes; but the trucks had always been drawn slowly and 
laboriously by horses. The notion of employing steam to do 
this work had already been suggested ; but the grand difficulty 
in the way of achieving this seemed to be, that the smooth iron 
wheels of an engine, being turned by steam, would slip round 
instead of rolling the engine forward. Stephenson, thinking over 
this difficulty, saw that it was merely a fancy, and, having tried 
some experiments, found that the weight of the ponderous mass 
of metal, that goes to make an engine, would press the rails suffi- 
ciently to give the wheels a hold. Lord Ravensworth came to 
his aid with money, and, some time afterwards, on the 
1816 tram-road of Killingworth men witnessed the novel sight 
A.D. of a small Locomotive, drawing a weight of thirty tons 
up a rather steep inclined plane at the rate of four miles 
an hour. Once the fact, that an engine, worked by steam, could 
be applied to locomotion, was distinctly ascertained, the progress 
nf improvement was very rapid. Stephenson's second locomotive 
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turned the chimney into a kind of bellows, by sending the waste 
steam into it for the purpose of increasing the draught and 
making the fire blaze brighter, which of course increased the 
volume of steam and thus quickened the speed of the engine. 

A Railway from Liverpool to Manchester was soon projected, 
George Stephenson being appointed engineer. The principal 
obstacle consisted in a morass, called Chat Moss, which lay in the 
way. But this was nothing to the invincible energy of Stephen- 
son, who poured a quantity of rubbish and earth into the shaking 
bog, until it became dry and firm, where he wished to lay the 
rails across it. When the line was nearly finished, there arose a 
question as to the kind of engine, which was to be employed in 
drawing the carriages, whether it was to be a Locomotive, or a 
stationary engine. Stephenson advocated the use of Locomotives; 
and, when the directors of the line offered a premium of £500 
for the best engine, that would run ten miles an hour and not 
weigh more than six tons, he made an engine, called the Rocket, 
which went at the rate of twerUy-niru> miles an hour on 
the opening day. This event happened in the autumn 1830 
of 1830, during the Parliamentary vacation; and most a.d. 
of the chief statesmen assembled to go upon the trial 
trip. It cost one of them his life, for during a temporary stoppage 
of the train Mr. Huskisson and the Duke of Wellington, who had 
got out of the carriages to talk and were standing on the line, 
heard a rattling noise and a sudden shout, and, turning, saw an 
engine coming quickly down upon them. Wellington got out of 
the way; but Huskisson, who had been ill, was weak and nervous, 
and did not move fast enough. The engine caught him, threw 
him down, and crushed his leg so severely that he died the same 
night. 

After this success wealth and honour flowed in upon George 
Stephenson. But he preferred his unadorned name to the dignity 
of knighthood, which was offered to him more than once. To him 
and his energetic son and partner we owe our Locomotive and 
our Railway System. George Stephenson died in 1848; his 
son Robert, eleven years later. 



7.-HEiaN OF QUEEN VICTORIA. 

Chief Events.— The reign of Victoria has now (1870) lasted for thirty-three 
years. She was the daughter of Edward, Duke of Kent, the fourth son of 
George III. 

Durins; tbe earlier years of her reign a Canadian rebellion, a Chinese War 
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(1888-42), and an Afghan War took place. Then, too, Ocean Steamers hegan 
to cross the Atlantic, and Penny Postage was established. In 1843 the Disrup- 
tion in the Scottish Church took place ; and in 1844 the trial of Daniel O'Connell 
for sedition took place in Ireland. 

But the chief political event of the earlier years of the reign was the Repeal oj 
the Cam Laws (1846). 

The year 1851 was signalized by the Great Exhibition in the Crystal Palace. 
In 1852 Wellington died at the advanced age of eighty-three. 

A war toith Rustia broke out in 1853. France joined Britain as an ally. The 
attack upon Odessa was the first operation of the war (April 20, 1854). In the 
Crimea, the Siege of Sebastopol (Oct. 17> 1854 — Sept. 9, 1855) was the great 
event. In the Baltic, Bomarsund and Sveaborg were assailed. The Peace of 
Paris in 1856 closed the war. 

An outbreak of sepoys, known as the Indian Mutiny, took place in 1857. 
Delhi, Lucknow, and Cawnpore were its centres. Sir Colin Campbell crushed 
the Mutiny. The India Bill then united India to the Crown (1858). 

The American Civil War (1861-65) stopped our supplies of cotton, and reduced 
the Lancashire operatives to destitution. Other troubles arose from the Rinder- 
pettf or cattle plague, and Fenianism, a treasonable plot in Ireland. The At- 
lantic Submarine Cable was successfully laid in 1866. In 1867 a Second Reform 
BQl was passed ; and in 1868 we waged a successful war in Abyssinia. (See 

CONOLUI>INO NOTB^ p. 198.) 



THE FATAL VOYAGE OP FRANKLIN. 

In the spring of 1845 two ships — the Erebus and the Terror — 
having on board 134 men, left the Thames for the Arctic regions. 
The commander of the expedition was Sir Jolin Franklin, then a 
man of fifty-nine, who had been tried in many different spheres 
of action and had won honour in them all. He had explored the 
icy barren lands of North America — ^had fought at Copenhagen 
and Trafalgar — and had ruled wisely the turbulent colonists of 
Van Diemen's Land. The object of his present search was the 
discovery of that North-West Passage into the Pacific Ocean, 
which had continued from the days of Queen Elizabeth to those 
of Queen Victoria to exercise a powerful fascination on the minds 
of British mariners, although for commercial purposes such a 
passage would be useless owing to the ice. 

Although the greater portion of Franklin's voyage is a blank 
to us on account of its fatal termination, yet we can partly fill 
the blank, because we know from many log-books and diaries the 
bights, which fill an Arctic voyager with wonder and with fear. 

Ships, sailing round Cape Farewell, which is the southernmost 
iwint of Greenland, meet a floating mass of worn and ragged 
pine-logs, drifting along in what is called the Spitzbergen Cur- 
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rent. Then there comes a sndden fall in the temperature of the 
sea, and a whitish haze is seen on the horizon, which under the 
name of the ice-blink betokens the nearness of a pack or floes of 
ice. Proceeding up Davis' Straits into Baffin's Bay, ships are in 
the habit of touching at harbours like Goodhaab and Holstein- 
borg, where they take in Eskimo dogs for the sledge-journeys and 
increase their supplies of food by purchasing dried codfish, salmon, 
ptarmigan, and other such things. When they meet a flock of 
eider-duck or looms, the guns begin to slay with shot, and no 
opportunity of adding seal-beef to the stock of provisions is al- 
lowed to pass. The larder lies in the rigging, which, as the ship 
advances, and the frost grows more intense, assumes a strange 
look from the quantity of frozen food, hanging there until the 
season, when living creatures shall have disappeared. At last the 
dense cold white fogs surround the ship ; and except now and 
then a solitary white bear upon an iceberg, every moving thing 
is gone. The long night sets in, when for months there is only 
a faint flicker of daylight in the southern horizon about noon. 
The ice closes round the ship ; she can make no way even by 
blasting with gunpowder ; the rudder is unshipped ; and pre- 
parations must be made for facing the wintry darkness, and the 
chance of being drifted away in the centre of the enormous pack^ 
as a field of ice is called. The ship is covered with canvas, and 
snow is heaped over this. A dim candle lights the cabin, where 
the men' sit reading, till their books are learned by heart, and 
telling stories, till these grow stale and tiresome. A school is 
set up — ^perhaps a theatre, and a newspaper. Football on the 
ice, when there is light enough, affords a wholesome exercise for 
frozen limbs ; and an occasional bear-hunt breaks the monotony 
of the daily life. There is often a sadder break in the dull 
sameness, when one of the crew dies, and a mournful procession 
passes with a sledge across the ice towards a fissure in the floe, 
through which the body is committed to the deep. Never does 
the distant groaning of the ice, which seldom ceases to sound its 
sad undertone, seem so sad as then 1 

At last the ice breaks up, to the imminent danger of the ship, 
which every moment i-uns the risk, as a describer of such a scene 
has graphically said, of " being knocked into lucifer matches." 
And once more the hearts of the imprisoned crew bound with 
joy, as the vessel sails along freely in the deep blue water. But 
the summer is very short ; ice may again seize the ship in his 
cold grasp ; and timber cannot stand his grinding and squeezing 
very long. 
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It was not until Sir John Franklin had been dead for ahoat 

twelve years, that any news of his fate was discovered. The 

steam-yacht Fox^ commanded by M'Clinlock. after suffer- 

1869 ing perils like those I have described, returned with cer- 

▲.D. tain tidings of his death and the destruction of the whole 

expedition. 

Starting from his wintering place in Bellot Straits, and sending 
his officers in different directions, M^Clintock continued the search 
for Franklin by exploring the island called King William's Land 
in sledges drawn by the Eskimo dogs. He had already received 
information from the natives, for which he had been led to ask 
by seeing a navy button on the seal-skin dress of one, and observ- 
ing others with silver spoons and/orAis, which they said they had 
got from two wrecks. The search conducted by Lieutenajit 
Hobson proved successful. Near Cape Felix he found a cairn, 
round which lay clothing and blankets ; and at Cape Victoria he 
discovered another heap of stones, in the top of which was a tin 
canister with papers, while from the neighbouring ground he 
picked up a sextant, engraved with a name. In another place he 
found a boat, covered with snow, with two skeletons lying in the 
bottom. One of them was covered with clothes. "Watches, 
money, Bibles lay scattered round ; and a couple of guns, with 
one barrel of each loaded and cocked, spoke sadly, though silently, 
of the eager longing, with which the men had looked out over 
the snow for a bear or a fox. Some tea and chocolate were 
found ; but these alone could not sustain life in the regions of ice. 

From the record, and the relics, and such scanty information as 
the natives could give, the end of Franklin's voyage may be faintly 
gathered in outlines, which are too true. 

Having ascended Wellington Channel as far as they could, the 
Erebus and the Terror came southward to Beechy Island, where 
they spent their first winter. In the early autumn of 1846 they 
were locked up in a pack of ice, from which they never got free 
again. Sir John died in April 1847 ; and the imprisoned ships, 
wedged firmly into a continent of ice, went drifting southward at 
the rate of a mile a month. In nineteen months they had 
advanced just the same number of miles. At last Captain Crozier 
with 105 survivors abandoned the ships to their fate. One of 
them was crushed by the ice : the other drifted ashore on King 
William's Land in the following autumn. Crozier's party, sick 
and hungry, then went over the ice towards the estuary of the 
Great Fish River ; but they had only forty days' food ; and, as 
they walked along, here and there one of them dropped from the 
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hopeless inarch — ^to die. Those who survived to reach Montreal 
Island, had only -the miserable satisfaction of enduring a few 
weeks more of misery, for there the last of the party ceased to 
live. 

Yet in the sadness of the broken story there will always 
be a gleam of light, for these martyrs ' of science had achieved 
the discovery of the North-West Passage, before the ice shut 
them in. Captain M^Clure made the same discovery in a later 
year, and brought home the news to Britain, before the fate of 
Franklin was discovered. 



THE SIEGE OF SEBASTOPOL. 

What we call the Crimean War was the principal part of a 
war with Russia, in which France and England took part together 
sixteen years ago. And in the Crimean War the Siege of Sebas- 
topol was the great event. 

Sebastopol lies near the southern point of the peninsula called 
the Crimea, and was fortified at great cost of money, time, and 
labour by several of the Czars. A natural cleft in the western 
coast forms a fine harbour, and the city lies on both sides of this 
inlet. However the greater part of the city is upon the south 
side. 

Sailing across a portion of the Black Sea from the shore of 
Turkey, the armies of France and England landed on the 
Crimea at Eupatoria Bay. They then marched south- Sept. 
ward towards Sebastopol. However the Russians were 1854 
not inclined to let them form the siege without a battle, a.d. 
and accordingly when they came to the River Alma, 
they had to fight a battle, to which the stream has given its 
name. 

As the soldiers marched towards the scene of conflict, about to 
break with the thunder of war a peace of nearly forty years, we 
are told that the air was filled with the scent of an aromatic 
weed, which carried the thoughts of many a young recruit away 
to the green lanes and village church of his native shire. The 
first person killed in the English army was an artillery-man, 
who bent forward, as he was sitting upon a gun-carriage, and 
was found to have been struck by a shot. The Battle 
of the Alma resulted in the defeat of the Russians ; and Sept. 20. 
the French and English armies, forming their lines on 
the south side of Sebastopol, began the sie^e. 

Having placed their cannon in position, the two armies began 
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a bombardment ; the French drawing their supplies of food and 
ammunition from the harbour of Kamiesch — the British from the 
more distant port of Balaklava. 

In an attempt, which the Russians made to break through the 
British line near Balaklava, the 93rd Highlanders, led by Sir 
Colin Campbell, repelled the attack by charging the grey-coated 
foemen in a thin red line. Then too occurred that famous 
Oct. 25. charge of the Light Brigade, which Alfred Tennyson has 
celebrated in words of poetic fire. Little more than six 
hundred Light Horsemen, ordered to advance by some unex- 
plained mistake, rode a mile under a most terrific fire for the 
purpose of saving a few guns; and only about two hundred 
returned to the starting-place. 

The great Battle of Inkermann took place on the day dedicated 
in England to fireworks and Guy Fawkes. It was a Sunday. 
All the previous night the bells of Sebastopol were ringing, and 
a heavy rolling sound, which the British sentinels could not 
understand, was heard to the right, where the caves and cliffs of 
Ii^ermann lay. Through the morning fog and drizzling 
K07. 5. rain a vast host of Russians came stealing up the slopes, 
dragging with them ninety large cannon, in the hope of 
surprising the British. The outposts fired their muskets ; and 
soon along the whole of the British lines were heard the beating 
of drums and the noise of men hurrying to the place of conflict. 
All day the battle raged, especially round the Sandbag Battery. 
Officers and soldiers fought alike, for in the hurry there was no 
time to form a plan of battle. The grand object of our men 
was to keep the Russians from coming up the heights, or turning 
the fiank of the line ; and in this object they succeeded nobly. 
Late in the day the French came to the aid of the almost ex- 
hausted British troops, and then the Russians retreated. 

The winter spent by our troops in the trenches before Sebas- 
topol was a time of dreadful suffering, partly caused by the mis- 
management of those who had charge of the supplies of food and 
clothing. Before the winter was over, a railway of six miles 
was made between the harbour at Balaklava and the English 
lines ; but the worst of the suffering was past by the time that 
the work was finished. 

After the fourth bombardment the French and the British 
made an attack upon the Malakoff and the Redan, two of the 
most important fortresses of the Russians, which had been greatly 
strengthened by earthworks. In some respects the earthwork is 
superior to fortifications of stone, for the shot, plunging in, in- 
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stead of splintering it, adds to the strength of the rampart. The 
day chosen for this attack was the anniversary of Waterloo 
— a day on which, forty years earlier, the nations, now 1855 
in alliance against Russia, had contended in war upon a.d. 
a Belgian plain. In spite of the day and the men who 
made the attack, the enterprise failed. 

Early in autumn the last bombardment began ; and prepara- 
tions were made for assaulting these forts again. The works in 
the meantime had been made thrice as strong. The French 
troops went skilfully and cautiously to work, and the General 
took care, that every detail of the plan of attack was complete, 
and that every man knew exactly what he was to do. 
The result of this care was that they took the Malakoff Sept. 8. 
— ^a white tower, rising from a pile of earthworks — in a 
quarter of an hour; and, although the Russians fired on them for 
hours with every gun that could be brought to bear upon their 
position, they held their ground victoriously. 

As soon as the tricolor flag was seen flying on the Malakoff, 
announcing with its stripes of red, white, and blue, that the 
French were victorious, a thousand British soldiers clambered 
out of the trenches, where they had been waiting, and rushed 
towards the Redan. This fortress, which was in the form of a 
pair of open compasses, stood with the angle turned towards 
the British lines. There was this difference between the 
English and the French attacks, that the French engineers 
had dug their trenches to within a very few yards of the 
Malakoff, while the British had to run 200 yards, before they 
reached the Redan. The moment they showed their heads the 
Russian fire began, and during their race across the open ground 
a great number were killed. When the rest had climbed over the 
parapet into the Redan, they found themselves in one angle of a 
triangle, whose three sides were lined with cannon and rifles, and 
these opened a deadly fire at once. It was impossible to advance 
— it would be inglorious to retreat — yet there was no prospect of 
reinforcements and no shelter from the storm of balls. The 
man, who displayed most coolness and valour at this trying 
moment, was Colonel Windham, ever since called the Hero of 
the Bedan. He tried to form his men — he went fearlessly about 
among the flying balls — he ventured across that fatal space of 
200 yards, now strewn with dead and wounded, for the purpose 
of leading the reinforcements to the Redan. But, while he was 
away, some, becoming afraid to stay, leaped down and ran back 
to the trenches. Men at such a time are like a flock of frightened 
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sheep ; what one or two may do, is by an irresistible impulse 
followed by the rest. These British soldiers felt their hearts fail 
them, and they all fled. 

The result was just the same, as if they had remained; for that 
night the Russians, setting flre to the city, crossed the harbour- 
bridge to the northern suburb. The siege was now in reality 
over, although the war was not finished for some months. 

THE DEFENCE AND BELIEF OF LUCENOW. 

On the evening of the 30th of May 1857 Sir Henry Lawrence, 
the Chief Commissioner of Oude, was sitting in the Besidency of 
Lncknow at dinner with his staff, when shots were heard, and a 
sepoy came running in to tell that a mutiny had begun in the 
lines. It was not unexpected, for news of the outbreak 
1867 at Meerut had been already received, and preparations 
A.D. to meet a similar emergency had been made. The Resi- 
dency, a fine brick building on a hill, and the Fish House^ 
a fortress by the river C^oomtee, were strengthened by trenches 
and stockades, and mounted with cannon and those large blunder- 
busses, moving on pivots, which are called in Indisk jingals. 

The mutiny soon broke out in earnest. The men killed their 
officers, and the wholesale murder of women and children stained 
the land with innocent blood. When trust was placed in the 
promises and oaths of the mutineers, the result was quite the 
same. A whole band of women and children, who had confided 
themselves to a treacherous escort, were shot, as they were kneel- 
ing and singing a hymn. 

During all June active preparations went on for the defence of 
the Residency, and on the last day of the month Sir Henry 
Lawrence, having heard that the mutinous natives were collect- 
ing round the city in vast numbers, resolved to go out and give 
them battle, before they entered the suburbs. Starting about 
six in the morning with 600 men, eight guns, and a howitzer 
for throwing shells. Sir Henry advanced to Chinhutt ; but the 
fire from the vast masses of the foe was so tremendous, and his 
force was so weakened by the desertion of natives, that he was 
obliged to retreat, with the loss of the howitzer and three guns. 
More fatal than either lead or steel, however, to his little force 
was the burning sim, which struck dozens down as they retreated 
toward the Residency. Their powder ran short, owing to the 
treachery of native drivers ; and more than once they were forced 
to point empty guns at the advancing foe. Retreating within the 
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works of the Residency, the small band of defenders prepared for 
putting forth their utmost energies^ while the mutineers, swarm- 
ing into the city, broke loopholes in the walls of the houses, and 
commenced a hot fire upon the Europeans. Then the siege 
began. 

Everything was applied to the urgent purposes of the defence. 
Barricades were made of furniture, and even of costly Oriental 
books. The Fish House was abandoned ; and, just as its garrison 
got within the Residency gates, a terrific explosion told that the 
fuse they had lighted, before starting on the dangerous march, 
had burned down and ignited the powder magazines. 

The position of the little garrison was rendered worse by the 
death of Sir Henry Lawrence, who was struck by a bursting shell, 
discharged from his own howitzer, which the rebels had captured 
at Chinhutt. 

The scene within the defences of the Residency was pitiable in 
the extreme, for the shot of the besiegers swept the whole place, 
and many were killed in their beds. At first there was a plenti- 
ful supply even of luxuries such as pickled salmon, truffled sausages, 
and champagne ; but, as week passed after week, food began to fail ; 
and the besieged were soon reduced to live on unsifted husks of 
com, black slippery lentils, flavoured with bitter salt, and every 
second day, a few ounces of coarse beef, half bones. A failure in 
the supply of soap also reduced the ladies and children to a state 
of great discomfort, for they could wash properly neither their 
clothes nor themselves. The decaying bodies filled the air with 
a horrible stench, and also attracted clouds of black flies, which 
swarmed on everything eatable, and tormented every person with 
their incessant stinging. An occasional fall of heavy rain puri- 
fied the city for a while ; but, as fifteen or twenty were shot and 
buried in a day, the enclosure of the Residency soon became like 
a graveyard. 

The besiegers, meanwhile, kept up an incessant fire, mingled 
with continual shouting and the blowing of bugles. Brigadier 
Inglis, who succeeded Lawrence in directing the defence, fortu- 
nately had a skilful officer of engineers. Captain Fulton, to assist 
him in countermining the excavations, with which the soil all 
round the Residency was bored like a piece of honeycomb. Now 
and then an explosion would stun the ears of the anxious garrison ; 
but the genius of Fulton prevented the mining of the rebels from 
producing any very serious breach in the works. 

As a specimen of the cunning and skill, with which the rebels 
directed their fire, the following instance will sei-ve. Upon a 
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clock-tower, surmounting a gateway, which commanded the Resv- 
dency, an African sharp-shooter established himself with his 
rifle and a telescope. There he sat perched on high, watching 
most patiently, until he saw a man in an exposed position, when 
a little jet of smoke would issue from the loophole of the tower, 
and the object of his aim would stagger and fall, dead or despe- 
rately wounded. This happened so often, that the artillery wero 
desired to throw shells at the tower for the special purpose of 
killing this marksman. A shell was thrown, and a little ring of 
smoke showed that it had burst just over the place, where the 
negro was in the habit of standing ; and yet, immediately after, 
a riile-ball came whistling as usual from the loophole. Another 
shell was thrown, and another, and another — all with the same 
result. It seemed as if the man was shell-proof, for the pre- 
cision of the firing was very exact, and it appeared to the be- 
sieged that he could not possibly escape the splinters. The 
secret came out after the Residency was relieved. Whenever he 
saw through his telescope, that a shell was about to be thrown, 
he went down a ladder into a cavern, which he had hollowed out 
as a place of refuge, and waited there until the shell had burst; 
then, climbing to his post again, he fired his rifle and brought 
down his man. He was killed at last, and was found lying dead, 
with his rifle and his telescope beside him. 

In September Captain Fulton, the engineer, was killed by a 
cannon-ball, which took his head off : but, before that month had 
closed, a letter reached the besieged, telling them the welcome 
news that a force under Sir James Outram was marching to re- 
lieve them ; and next day a faint sound of cannon in the direc- 
tion of Cawnpore seemed to announce the approach of their 
deliverers. Great agitation and hurry among the enemy in the 
city confirmed this hope; and in the night that followed, 
the flashing of guns, seven miles off, was distinctly seen. Next 
day officers in shooting coats and men in blue trousers were 
seen in the streets of Lucknow, fighting their way towards the 
Residency under a fire from every window and every roof. And 
then at sight of their friends cheers rose from every trench and 
battery within the shattered works of the Residency. 

Their deliverers had started from Cawnpore, where a little 
earlier Brigadier Neill, having driven the cruel Nana Sahib from 
the place, had found a floor black with clotted blood and strewn 
with bunches of hair, walls marked with the bloody fingers of 
little children, who were cut up and roasted before their mothers' 
eyes — ^the whole place reeking with the traces of massacre. Gather- 
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ing a force at Cawnpore, General Havelock set out to relieve 
Lucknow, but was obliged to retreat. Sir James Outram then 
came to reinforce him; and, as bis superior officer, might have 
superseded him in the command. But Outram was too noble for 
this. Saying that it would be unfair to deprive Havelock of a 
glory, for which he had toiled so hard, he placed himself under 
that General's orders, and together they set out with 2500 men. 

Mile after mile the gallant force advanced under torrents of 
tropical rain, exposed almost continually to a deadly fire. A 
brick palace, standing in a garden called the Alumbagh, formed 
the first great stronghold of the enemy, but it was taken. Then 
approaching the city, they had to fight their way from wall to 
wall and garden to garden. A cmming trap, consisting of a 
ditch covered with thin bamboos, was laid before one of the 
strongest batteries for our troops, who, the natives thought, 
would try to storm the place with a rush. But they 
made a circuit, which saved them from this snare. In Sept. 23. 
spite of a terrific fire from the Kaiser-bagh or King's 
Palace, Havelock forced his way into the Besidency amid the 
almost frantic joy of the besieged. 

General Neill, a very gallant officer, had just got inside the 
intrenchments of the Residency, when he heard that some of our 
cannon were in danger of being captured ; and, as he was gallop- 
ing out to rescue them, a bullet struck him in the head, and 
killed him. 

There were then some days of plunder, during which our men 
loaded themselves with silks and jewels, curious weapons, china 
cups, ivory telescopes, and a thousand other rare and costly things. 
But it soon became manifest that the siege was not over — in fact 
that the deliverers of the Besidency were blockaded with those, 
whom they had come to relieve. 

The incidents of this second period of the siege were different 
in no respect from those of the first, except that there were many 
more mouths to feed without any additional food for the purpose. 
There were 800 wounded and 410 women and children now 
within the trenches. September ended — October passed by — 
and November had begun, before a gleam of hope shone upon 
the disappointed and heart- sick defenders of this fortress by the 
Goomtee. At last one day the Union Jack was seen flying from 
the Alumbagh; and the news, that Sir Colin Campbell had got 
80 far on his way to rescue them, diffused new hope through their 
sinking hearts. 

It was then that a clerk named KavaJiagh volunteered to carry 
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plans of the city and its approaches to Sir Colin. This brave 
man, gaining the assistance of a native spy, smeared his face 
and hands with lamp-black, and dressed himself in white muslin 
and yellow chintz, like an irregular soldier of the city. Wading 
the river, and threading the narrow streets of Lucknow, they 
got into the green fields, where Kavanagh grew so hungry that 
he ate a raw carrot with intense relisL His shoes galled his 
feet, as the two made their way for eighteen miles under the 
light of the moon, and the paint was washed from his hands 
and partly from his face in wading through a weedy swamp ; 
but he urged his timid companion on, and, after being ques- 
tioned by several sentinels and patrols, delivered the letter, 
which he had carried in the folds of his turban, safely to Sir 
Colin. There was great joy in Lucknow when a signal-fiag on 
the Alumbagh told of his safe arrival ; and no one felt deeper 
joy than his wife, from whom he had concealed the dangerous 
enterprise. 

Sir Colin then advanced by a circuitous route, which took 

him to the eastward of the city; and by storming a fortified 

building, called the Secundrabagh, opened a clear way to the 

Residency, now in reality relieved. The sight of the familiar 

red coats appeared in buildings where nothing but the dreadful 

spectacle of rebels had long been visible ; and anxious eyes, 

-- dim with tears of thankfulness and joy, watched their 

1857* approach, as they drove the lurking foes out of every 

house and place of shelter. This final relief took place 

on the 17th of November ; after which Sir Colin Camp* 

bell lost no time in escorting the rescued women and children 

to a place of safety. 

The joy of the relief was suddenly clouded by the death of 
General Havelock. Worn out with toils, his meagre frame sank 
under an attack of dysentery ; and he died within a few miles 
of the city which he had relieved, and which he had afterwards 
helped to defend. His character, although bright with the lustre 
of military genius^ shines with a holier light; for he was a devout 
and consistent Clnistian, and never went on any service of diffi- 
culty or danger without kneeling to ask God's help in the enter- 
prise. 

THE LAYING OF THE ATLANTIC CABLES. 

Probably no event of recent years has shown more strikingly 
the advance of science than the laying of those Atlantic Cables 
which unite Europe with America. 
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The names of Wheatstone and Cooke had been, at the begin- 
ning of Queen Victoria's reign, connected with an earlier tri- 
umph, which applied electricity to the communication of thought 
Ly wires running along the land. But the first practical success, 
in conveying messages through water by means of the electric 
fluid, dates from th^ year 1851, when a wire, guarded by gutta- 
percha, was laid from Dover to Calais. 

Let me briefly explain the principle of this wonderful inven- 
tion, and tell you the difference between the Lwnd Telegraph 
and the SubTnarine Cable, 

The scientific fact which explains the action of the earlier 
form of electric telegraph is this : " When a cwrreTU of electric 
fluid passes near a Tnagnetized needle, this needle is disturbed in 
its rest, and made to tuntch.^' 

Accordingly, if you create electricity with what is called a 
battery — made of copper and zinc plates in contact with diluted 
sulphuric acid — and send this fluid along a wire, it will cause a 
needle at the end of the wire to move ; and if the movements 
be made to denote letters, a succession of words may be spelled 
out. The wire must be raised above the earth, and supported 
on some substance, such as glass or earthenware, which will 
prevent it from running down from the wire to the ground. 
You may notice pieces of these substances on the wooden posts 
which support the wires beside every line of railway. This is 
the Land Telegraph. ^ 

The Submarine Cable consists usually of seven copper wires 
twisted together, and wrapped in several coatings of iron wire, 
guttarpercha, and jute, for the purpose both of insulating the 
"wire — that is, of separating it from the water, and thus pre- 
venting the escape of the electricity into the sea — and also of 
protecting the cable from being cut or broken by the rocks 
against which waves aad currents might dash it. 

After some experiments in cable-laying had been made with 
success between Dover and Calais, an attempt was made to lay 
an Atlantic Cable, more than two thousand miles long, between 
Ireland and Newfoundland. This attempt failed in 1867 by 
the breaking of the wira In the following year two 
ships, called the Niagara and the Agamemrion, sailed 1868 
out together into the middle of the Atlantic Ocean, A.D. 
each having on board half of a new cable. Having 
spliced these halves together, they then parted — one sailing to 
America, the other returning to Ireland, and each paying out 
the wire as she sailed. The landing was successfully effected 

C26S) 13 
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on both shores ; but in less than a month, owing to a leak in 
the coatings of the wire, the cable ceased to act. 

In Jxily 1865 a huge steam-ship, called the Great Edstern^ 
left Valentia, off the coast of Ireland, with a new and carefully 
constructed cabla Seven years had passed since the failure of 
that which had been previously laid. All went wrong after 
the second day of the voyage. A piece of iron wire haviilg 
pierced the coatings, it became necessary to cut and splice the 
cable twica But on the 2nd of August, owing to a sudden 
jerk, the rope snapped ; and although the lost portion was seized 
three times with grapnels, it could not bear the strain of being 
raised to the surface. 

But the next summer brought success. Not only was a new 

line laid from Kerry to Newfoundland, but the old 

1866 one, lost a year ago, was successfully raised from its 

AD. bed in the white oozy mud of Atlantic depths ; and its 

end being attached to a portion of wire long enough to 

reach the American shore, it was safely carried thither. 

You have already learned how Greorge Stephenson, by the 
construction of the Locomotive Steam-engine, enabled men to 
travel with a speed once considered impossible But the Elec- 
tric Telegraph is a yet more wonderful invention ; for it enables 
men to exchange thoughts, to ask questions and receive replies, 
without waiting for the slow transmission of letters. In fact, 
a man in London can almost talk to his friend in Edinburgh or 
Paris by means of this " speaking wire ;" and an event which 
happens after breakfast in Calcutta or Bombay, New Orleans 
or New York, can be printed in the London papers of that 
evening, and read in Paris before dinner 1 

STORY OP THE ABYSSINIAN WAR. 

Abyssinia is a mountainous country in the east of Africa, 
lying near the entrance to the E«d Sea. Some of the principal 
tributaries of the Nile — ^notably the Atbara and the Blue Nile — 
pour their waters from its rocky plateaux. The great Nile flood 
owes its volume every summer — and Egypt therefore owes her 
bread — to the rains and melting snows of this land, which we 
may call the Highlands of Africa. 

In 1868 the eyes of the world — at least of those people in 
the world who read newspapers — were turned towards this 
torrid land; for Britain sent an army thither. Let me tell 
you why 
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There is in every commercial city of any consequence a 
representative of Britain, appointed by our Government, for 
the purpose of aiding and protecting any British subjects who 
may be residing or sojourning there. He is called the British 
Conml for that place. It happened that Mr. Cameron, who 
represented our country in that region of Africa, gave offence 
to an Abyssinian chief or king, named Theodore, by having 
visited some provinces that were friendly to Egypt. The hot- 
blooded African, believing that some secret league against his 
power lay hidden under this interchange of courtesies between 
England and Egypt, seized a number of British subjects, and 
angrily refused to set them free. The Queen declared war, and 
sent a force to storm the fortress of this Abyssinian chief. 

A general, trained in Indian warfare, and bearing a name of 
great military renown — that of Napier — was selected to com- 
mand the expedition. Sir Robert had at his disposal an army 
of 12,000 fighting men ; but the difficulties of the way were so 
great that a still greater number were required for the purposes 
of engineering and transport. The entire body of men under 
his command numbered about 26,000. 

The landing-place was Annesley Bay, where Abyssinia touches 
the Red Sea. The object of the toilsome march was 
the capture of Magdala — a fortress perched upon the 1868 
summit of a barren hill, far up the stony wilds of this a.d. 
torrid land. Here Theodore, like a vulture in his nest, 
looked out upon realms where the white man's foot had seldom 
trodden. 

We read in the books written by men who have travelled in 
Egypt, that the ascent of the Great Pyramid consists in climb- 
ing up a succession of stone stairs, each step being breast high. 
Of some similar climbing — only on a gigantic scale, where the 
steps are mountain terraces — are we reminded, as we read the 
narrative of the march accomplished by a British army in 
ascending the table-lands that lead to Magdala. The struggle 
at first was not with a human foe, not with a scorching climate, 
but with the vast rocks that pile themselves up on every side, 
as if forbidding entrance to the heart of the land. But our 
engineers triumphed over every obstacle. If the entrance to a 
precipitous pass was blocked up by a great hill of stone, they 
blew this hill to fragments with powder, and used the frag- 
ments to pave a road for the advancing forces. If the moun- 
tain-wall rose sheer and smooth, they cut a narrow shelf, along 
which the soldiers marched in single file. The cannon, taken 
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to pieces, were cJEuried, part by part, on the backs of elephants. 
But in the face of all obstacles presented by the nature of the 
ground, Sir Robert Napier led his force steadily on, and having 
crossed with difficulty the deep valley of the Bashilo, he ap- 
proached the rock of Magdala. 

King Theodore had previously experienced but little real 
warfare as it is waged among civilized nations. In a combat 
with lances, arrows, and hard-wood clubs he was well skilled, 
and knew also of gunpowder and its terrors in war. He pos- 
sessed one large cannon, on the expected powers of which he 
rested all his hopes of destroying the white-skinned warriors, 
who, as his scouts told him, were every day forcing their way 
nearer to his rocky stronghold. Planting this gun on a rock 
called Fahla, he drew his army up near it in what seemed to 
him an impenetrable array of battla The British force drew 
near, and made their way slowly but steadily up the Arogee 
Pass. Theodore ordered the great gun to be fired ; but, to his 
unutterable surprise, it produced no effect upon the advance of 
the enemy ! Soon from them a quick firing began. Armed 
with breech-loading rifies, the British soldiers kept up a f usilade 
so rapid and unceasing that all the echoes of the rocky glens 
were roused as if into a rattling storm. Then the light cannon, 
which the elephants had carried in separate pieces, were brought 
into play ; and so deadly did the rain of conical bullets and 
steel shells become, that the Abyssinian army — if we may 
dignify the crowd of black men by using such a word — scat- 
tered in flight. Thus, upon the very first opportunity of con- 
flict, victory crowned the British arms. 

Two of the European prisoners, bearing a flag of truce, now 
entered the British camp, sent thithor by King Theodore in 
order to open negotiations with Sir Robert Napier. He gladly 
met them ; but sent them back with a message to the effect, 
that he would listen to no proposals of arrangements unless aU 
the European captives were at once sent to his camp. This 
was complied with ; but it became necessary to teach a stem 
lesson to the capricious tyrant, whose obstinacy and cruelty 
had put Great Britain to so great cost and trouble. 

Accordingly, on the following day — April 12, 1868 — a force 
of 5000 men was sent to storm the rock-built citadel of Mag- 
dala ; and after a feeble resistance, the Abyssinians were forced 
to yield. It was found, when the stockade at the north gate 
was forced, that King Theodore, seeing his men defeated and 

^ defences forced, had shot himself with a pistoL 
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The army then retraced their steps to the shore of the Red 
Sea. Sir Robert Napier, in recognition of his services in this 
war, was raised to the Peerage with the title of Lord Magdala, 

Concluding Note. — The chief domestic events of British 
history since 1860 have been the death of Prince Albert, tho 
husband of the Queen (1861) ; and the marriage of the Prince 
of Wales to Alexandra of Denmark (1863). His Royal High- 
ness passed, in November and December 1871, through the 
crisis of an almost fatal fever; but, by God's mercy, he was 
spared to the nation. Irelarid has during recent years received 
a considerable share of attention in Parliament. The distur- 
bances caused by secret conspirators, called Fenians, led in 
1869 to the introduction of a Bill to " dis-establish" the Irish 
Church. This measure was followed in 1870 by the Irish Land 
Bill, which, among other provisions, secures for a tenant-farmer, 
on the expiry of his lease, fair compensation for any improve- 
ments he may have made during his tenure of the land. The 
same year produced an Mementary UdiLcation Act for England 
and Wales. In 1872 Vote by Ballot was introduced experimen- 
tally for eight years in parliamentary and municipal elections ; 
and a system of National Udiicaiian was established in Scotland. 

In May 1873 the heroic David Livingstone, who had spent 
twenty-nine years of his life in exploring Southern and Central 
Africa, died at Ilala, near Lake Bangweolo. His body was 
embalmed by his faithful followers, and carried in spite of the 
greatest difficulties to the coast. Thence it was sent to Eng- 
land, and deposited with every mark of national regard, in 
Westminster Abbey, April 18, 1874. 

A war broke out with the Ashantees of the Gold Coast, who 
had attacked the allies of Britain there. The British expedition 
was commanded by General Sir Garnet Wolseley, who had won 
distinction by his gallant and energetic conduct of the Red 
River Expedition in 1870. He pressed forward rapidly towards 
Coomassie, the Ashantee capital. The Ashantees were defeated 
in a great battle at Amoaful, 31st January 1874. This was 
followed by five days' hard fighting, when the capital was cap- 
tured. It was burned to the ground on the following day 
(February 6), and the British troops immediately began their 
return march to the coast. The Ashantee King then sued for 
peace. 

Early in 1874 Prince Alfred, Duke of Edinburgh, was married 
at St. Petersburg to the Grand-Duches^ Marie of Russia. 
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The following Questions will be found of great use, not only for class-examin* 
ation, but also as the headings for easy Exercises in Comxx)sitioa. Every 
teacher is aware of the suggestive force upon intelligent children of well 
arranged questions. They not only recall the information received, but 
prompt its expression in a variety of forms, which prove that the pupil has 
made it his own. It is suggested, therefore, that — especially in schools where 
the teacher has more than one class to superintend — ^the questions be used as 
Notanda, from which to compose a short narrative of the events recorded in 
each chapter or section. 

Before commencing, the teacher should draw attention to the xx>ints brought 
forward in each lesson; note the train of thought running through the narra- 
tive; warn against the frequent or improper use of conjunctions; insist, espe- 
cially in the earlier stages of such Exercises, on clear expression in short 
sentences ; and then leave each pupil entirely to his own resources. 

As a really good Exercise must not only be correct in si)elling, in grammar^ 
and in the statement of facts, but should likewise manifest thought in variety 
of expression, or in the filling up of the outlines, it is obvious that all Exercises 
should be examined by the teacher himself. This will be best done when the 
pupil is at his side, by pointing out and suggesting the appropriate correction 
of inaccuracies, want of clearness or force of expression, and whatever in 
any degree renders the language of the Exercise less effective in conveying the 
intended meaning. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that the Exercises are meant chiefly for those 
who may not have formally entered on the study of English Composition. 
With even little technical knowledge of English grammar, the boy who feels 
interested in a story will repeat or reproduce it with few or no important 
modifications. Indeed, any such changes will make the narrative from him 
more natural than the mere transcript or verbatim rehearsal of the original 
would be. 

As a first Exercise, the Interrogative form of the questions may be simply 
changed to the Indicative, with any other alterations that may be necessary 
to complete the affirmation. We take the first paragraph — " Chief Events 
OP THE KoMAN PERIOD " — and give it something like the form we might ex- 
pect it to assume in the hands of an average pupil of ten or eleven years of age. 

In the year 65 B.O. the Bomans invaded Britain. The time of their stay is called 
the Roman Period. It lasted about 460 years. In the reign of the Emperor Claudius, 
A.D. 45, the Bomans gained a veiy decided success. About 84 a.d., Agricola, who iivas 
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the chief Bonum governor in Britain, defeated the Caledonians nnder Galgacns in the 
Battle of the Grampians. The Bomans bnilt walls across the island, to prevent their 
conquest again falling into the hands of the natives. The principal walls were the 
Wall of Hadrian, between the River Tyne and the Solway Firth, bnilt in 121 a.d., and 
the Wall of Antonine, between the Firtlis of Forth and Clyde, erected about the year 
140 ▲. o. These walls were signs of weakness in the Bomans. About the year SOO a. d., 
Carausins, one of their admirals, seized Boulogne, and made himself ruler in Britain. 
Sixty years later the Boman power had become so weakened In the island that the 
Picts and Scots actually sacked London itself. In the year 410 the Emperor Honorius 
wrote a letter finally ^thdrawing the Boman legions from Britain. So ended what is 
called in British History the Boman Period. 

A Beoond Exercise, or one for papils a little more advanced, should narrate 
the same facts with equal correctness, and in a similar order. It should, 
moreover, incorporate in their proper places the more detailed circumstances 
given in the body of this volume. This will sometimes make it necessary to 
divide, for such Exercises, a chapter into still shorter portions. In this there 
will be no disadvantage, as it will tend to counteract that tendency to diffuse* 
ness and inconsecutiveness into which young composers are apt to fall, and 
^vill give room for more complete and finished work. 



The same plan ought to be followed with pupils who have reached the 
author's next book, *' The Senior Class-Book of British History." The 
questions in it should be used as the ground-work for more advanced Exercises, 
embodying the whole narrative with such attendant circumstances as might 
fairly be presumed to be connected with it. In preparing such advanced 
Exercises, it is desirable that, wherever possible, copies of the Junior book 
should be used for home reading. The one book may be said to be the com- 
plement of the other. The fuller details of the Senior will be relieved by the 
biographical and picturesque character of the Junior History. The perusal of 
both will not only lend interest to the subject, but will give more complete- 
ness to the instruction. 

Some of the subjects will bear special treatment, and give scox)e to the 
fullest amount of previous reading and thinking on the part of the pupiL 
We may note with this view the biographies of Alfred, Dunstan, Henry I., 
Becket, Kichard L, Robin Hood, Koger Bacon, Wolsey, Haleigh, Olive, 
Nelson, Stephenson, Franklin, &a ; such critical periods in National history 
as the Conquest, the Reformation, the Commonwealth, the Revolution, 
American War of Independence ; and such remarkable incidents in National 
life as the Armada, the Gunpowder Plot, the Voyage of the Mayflower, the 
Great Plague and the Great Fire of London, the South Sea Bubble, &c. 

After very considerable experience and success in thus teaching History, we 
can confidently add that teachers will be astonished at the facility and 
power developed by such Exercises in pupils even under twelve years of ag^ 
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I.-THE ROMAN PERIOD. 

Chief Events.— Who invaded Britalii 
In 65 B.o.f How long did the Koman 
Period last? In what Emperor's reign 
did the Romans gain a decided success? 
In what battle did Agricola defeat the 
Caledonians? Give the date. Name the 
principal Roman Walls. Who was Carau- 
sins ? What occurred in 367 a. d. ? When 
did the Romans leave Britain? 

The Roman Legions. — From what 
country did Cwsar invade Britain? What 
natural productions had previously at- 
tracted ships to Britain? Describe the 
wild animals of Britain: the dress and 
houses of the people. What was their re- 
ligrion? Describe the approach of Csssar's 
ships. Where did they land? Who led 
the way? Describe the contest When 
did Cffisar return? How did the Britons 
defend their river-banks? Who resisted 
Caesar? What kind of man must he have 
been? What river did Csasar cross? Where 
did Cassibelan dwell? In what book did 
CsBsar describe this war? 

What time passed until the return of 
the Romans? Who then opposed them? 
Where did he make his last brave stand? 
What befel him at Rome? 

Name a British Queen who also resisted. 
How had she been wronged by the Romans ? 
What revenge did the Britons take ? Where 
were they defeated, and by whom? What 
was Boadicea's fate? 

When did Agricola come to Britain? 
Where and when was his great battle 
fought? What benefits did the Romans 
confer on Britain? 



II.-TIME OF THE HEPTARCHY. 

Chief Events. — What is the meaning 
of "Heptarchy"? Who were the first 
Teutonic invaders? Name in order the 



three southern, the three eastern, and the 
central kingdoms. What kingdom formed 
an eighth? Which absorbed the rest? 
Name the most famous monarchs of the 
time. What event happened in 597 a.d. ? 
Who did similar good in Ireland and 
Scotland? 

The Teuton Settlements. — When did 
Hengist and Horsa land? Who was Vor- 
tigem? Tell the story of Rowena. Wlio 
was the British hero of the struggle? 
What was his capital? What is meant 
by "The Round Table"? What Uving 
poet has written of this time? Tell the 
legend of Arthur's sword What was the 
probable manner of his death ? 

What induced Pope Gregory to send a 
mission to England? Who were the mis- 
sionaries? Who was then Ring of Kent? 
What of his wife? Describe the meeting 
in Kent. Give the date. 

With whom did Edwin of Deira take 
refuge? Describe his dream. How did 
he regain his crown ? Who was Paulinus? 
How did he work on Edwin's mind? De- 
scribe the actions of Coifl, the priest. 
What King of Mercia slew Edwin, and 
where? Name another fierce King of 
Mercia.' Describe the murder of Ethel- 
bert. King of East Anglia. What was 
the character of Eadburga? Who wel* 
comed her on the Continent? What was 
her fate? 



Ill.-EARLY SAXON KINGS. 

Chief Events.— Write out, first as a 
copy, and then from memory, the list of the 
early Saxon Kings. How long did the line 
last? Who was the most famous mon- 
arch of the line? Name his three great 
battles. Who was the other great man of 
the period? Who caused the Massacre of 
St Brice? What chiefs established tho 
Danish monarchy in England? 
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Alfred the Great.— Wh*t kind of men 
were the Danes f Describe their boata and 
their banner. Who were Alfred's parents? 
Tell an incident of his boyhood. Why 
did his people at first dislilce him f Where 
did he take refnge from the Danes? Tell 
the story of the cakes. How did he find 
out the plans of the Danes? Where did 
his men mnster? In what battle did he 
defeat the Danes? Oire the dat& 

How did Alfred measure time? How 
did he divide hU day? What troubled 
him incessantly? Tell how he spent his 
morning : what exercise did he take? How 
did he employ the evening? 

Who led the Danish invasion of 896? 
Where did he take his stond? By what 
stratagem did Alfred defeat him? Give 
the date of Alfred's death. 

Life of Donstan.— Where was Dnnstan 
educated? Describe his appearance. How 
did his boyish studies end? What was 
the next scene of his life? How did he 
occupy himself in his cell? Of what 
place did he become Abbot? What were 
his personal qualities and his accomplish- 
ments? 

What King was crowned In 956? Where 
and by whom? Whither did the King re- 
tire? What did he do with the crown? De- 
scribe the conduct of Dunstan. How did 
Ed wy retaliate? Describe the fate of Elgiva. 

What dispute now arose? Which side 
did Dunstan take ? Where was an assem- 
bly held? Describe the crowds that as- 
sembled there. Give the date. What was 
the Saxon name of the assembly? Who 
defended the National Clergy? What 
tragic occurrence took place? How is it 
to be probably accounted for? Give the 
date of Dunstan's death. 



IV.-THE DANISH KINGS. 

Chief Events.— Write a list of the 
Danish Kings, with dates. How long did 
they hold the throne? Which of them 
was called "Great"? What four crowns 
did he wear? In what guise did he visit 
Rome? Who were his sons? 

A D&ne on the Throne. — What Saxon 
King was called '* Unready"? By what 
means did he induce the Danes to go away? 
How did they act? What was his resolve 
then? What day was chosen? What in- 
nocent persons suffered? Who came as 
-n avenger? Name the son of Ethelred. 
^ did Canute please the monks of Can- 



terbury? Describe his pilgrimage. OItb 
the date. Tell the story of Canute and 
the waves. 



V.-SAXON LINE RESTORED. 

Chief Events. — ^Who were the two 
monarchs of this line? How long did the 
former reign? What man held ascendency 
in England then? Who was Harold's 
father? What celebrated man visited 
England in 1051 ? When did he return ? 

The Norman Conquest. — Where did 
William of Normandy receive the news 
of Harold's proclamation? State his two 
reasons for expecting the English crown. 
What was his resolve? 

Who invaded England in September 
1066? Where was the battle fought? 
What was Harold's reply to Hardrada? 
Describe the Battle of Stamford Bridge. 
Who kept the bridge? What was his fate ? 

Where did Duke William land? De- 
scribe his various forces. Where did 
Harold take up his position? What mis- 
take did his spies make regarding the 
Norman archers? How was the night 
before the battle spent? Describe the 
rival standards. 

Who began the battle on the Norman 
side ? What weapons did the Saxons 
wield? What misfortune befel William? 
How did he then act? What order did he 
issue to his archers? How was Harold 
struck? Describe the last stand of the 
Saxons. Where was Harold's body found? 
Where was it buried? What race of kings 
then began to reign in England? 



VI.~EARLY NORMAN KINGS. 



BxiGN OF William the Conqukrob. 

Chief Events.— Write a list, with datqji, 
of the first four Norman Kings. How 
long did the Conqueror reign? Where 
did revolts break out? How did William 
pimish the insurgents? What Saxon still 
held out? Where was his camp? What 
led to Waltheof's death? What do we 
call the register . of land which was now 
compiled? 

Hereward and Waltheof. — Who was 
Hereward's father? How used the Bast 
Anglians to test their children's strength ? 
How did Hereward become an outlaw? 



QUESTIONa 
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Where did he go to live? What renown 
did he gain ? To whom were his father's 
estates given? Where did he form a 
camp? Who knighted him? How did 
Hereward treat the new Abbot? How did 
William try to reduce the camp of Ely? 
What treachery caused its fall? How did 
Hereward escape? What are the two 
stories of his death? 

What was the "Bridal of Norwich"? 
Give the date. Who was Waltheof ? Who 
routed the rebels? When was Waltheof 
executed? Describe the scene. 



Rkton of William Rurus. 

Chief Events. — How long did this reign 
last? What great war began in 1096? 
Who joined in it? How did he obtain 
money ? Why was this King called Ruf us ? 

A Fatal Arrow. — How had the New 
Forest been made ? Who had already per- 
ished there? To what lodge did Ruf us 
repair? What happened in the night? 
Who came to see the King in the morning ? 
What was the Norman dinner-hour ? What 
dream had a monk of Gloucester ? Who 
was the companion of the King's sport? 
What accident happened? What did 
Tyrrel do ? Who found the King's body ? 
Where was it buried ? 



ReION of HXNIIY I. 

Chief Events. — What two surnames 
had Henry? How did he obtain Nor- 
mandy? What dispute arose between the 
King and the Church? What sad misfor- 
tune befel Henry in 1120? Whom did 
his daughter Maud marry ? What family 
was thus founded? How long did Henry 
reign? 

The White Ship What was Henry I. 

to Ruf us? How did Henry regard 
Normandy? At what port did the master 
of the White Ship address the King? 
What did he say ? Who embarked in the 
vessel? What caused a delay? How 
many were on board? Who steered? 
What happened? What caused Prince 
William to turn back? What was the 
result? Who was the only survivor? 
How did Henry receive the news? 



In what battle was he defeated f Give the 
date. Where was Stephen made prisoner? 
What siege followed? How was the war 
ended? 

Battle of the Standard.— Why was 
this battle memorable? Who first bore 
the name Plantagenet ; and what does the 
name mean ? What was the character of 
David I.? Who mustered the English 
against him? From what did the battle 
take its name ? What were the two names 
of the battle-field? What two kinds of 
soldiers fought on the English side? De- 
scribe the Scottish host. How did the 
approach of the Scots become known? 
Who commanded the English? What 
was the Highland war-cry ? Describe the 
battle. How long did it last? What 
weapon did the clergy use ? 



VII.-THE EIGHT 
PLANTAGENETS PROPER. 

First copy out, and then write out from 
memory the list of the Eight Plantagenets 
Proper, appending dates. 



Rbion of Stephen. 

Chief Events. — How long did Stephen 
reign ? Who claimed the throne ? Who 
were her supporters? What did David do? 



Reion of Henby IL 

Chief Events. — How long did the reign 
of Henry II. last? Who was the most 
conspicuous man in England during its 
earlier years? What were the chief offices 
which he held ? What caused his quarrel 
with Henry ? What attempt was made to 
arrange matters? How long was Becket 
in exile ? Where was he murdered ? 

What invasion took place in 1169 ? Who 
were the invaders, and what was the re- 
sult? How was William the Lion made 
prisoner? State the conditions of hi& 
release. Who succeeded Henry II. ? 

The Story of Becket. — ^Who were 
Becket's parents ? Tell the legend of their 
love. What official rank did his father 
hold ? What was the High Court called ? 
What were the favourite Norman dishes ? 
What sitting accommodation had the 
courtiers? What position did Becket 
hold? Describe Henry the Second's ap- 
pearance. What war occurred in 1159? 
What engines were u^ed in the siege of 
a walled town? What was Becket's most 
splendid journey? Describe his return. 
How did he act on becoming Primate ? 

On what point did he quarrel with the 
King ? What were the articles of settle- 
ment called ? How did Becket deal with 
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these ? Describe l^ls defiance of Henrf at 
Northampton. How many years did he 
spend in exile? What did he do on re- 
turning to England? Who murdered 
him? Where was the crime committed? 
Give the date. 

Describe Henry's penance. What royal 
prisoner was taken by Olanville? State 
the place and drcnmstanoes of the capture. 
To what did Henry ascribe the oocnr- 
renoe? 

Invasion of Lrelaad.— What Irish 
prince visited Henry at Aqnitaine? What 
had caused his expulsion from Ireland? 
What offer did he make? How did 
Henry aid him? Who undertook his 
cause ? What arms did the Irish then use ? 
MThat two cities did the Normans seise ? 
Give an instance of Dermot's ferocity. 
Who was Strongbow's deputy? Describe 
the si^e of Waterford. Describe the 
blockade of Dublin. In what year did 
Henry Tisit Ireland ? Where did he take 
up his abode ? 

BkIGV or RiCHA&D I. 

Chief Events. — How many years did 
this reign last ? What was Richa^'s great 
achievement? Who joined him in the 
enterprise? What two battles did he 
fight? What happened to him on his 
way home ? How long was he in prison ? 
What outlaw and what demagogue belong 
to this reign? Of what did Richard die? 
Who succeeded him ? 

GoBor de Idon.— What was Richard's 
great wish ? Who then hold Palestine ? 
What was the war called? Describe 
Richard's appearance. What people en- 
dured severe persecution now? Where 
did the armies muster? Give the date. 
Describe the armour of the Crusaders. 
What were the colours of the French and 
English crosses? Where did the Kings 
separate. Describe Richard's progress. 
What occurred in Calabria? Where was 
the winter spent? What happened at 
Cjrpms ? Who was Richard's wife ? 

What siege did Richard bring to a 
speedy end? Who was Sultan of the 
Saracens ? With what prince had Richard 
a quarrel? Describe it. What weapon 
did Richard use? Give a proof of the 
terror he inspired. What two battles did 
he fight? What prevented the siege of 
Jerusalem? Describe Richard's second 
oolUslon with the Duke of Austria. How 
~M Saladin act towards Richard? Wh&t 



tmee was finally made ? With what words 
did Richard leave Palestine? 

What course did Richard take in re- 
turning? What name did he assume? 
Where was he captured? State the dr- 
cumstances. Into whose power did he 
fall? To whom was he sold? Where did 
he speak in his own defence? What is 
the popular story of his release? What 
really disdosed the secret of his prison? 
Give the date. How was tiie rest of his 
life spent ? At what siege was he wounded? 
How did the quarrel originate ? Who shot 
him ? What did this youth say to Richard ? 
What was the archer's fate? What caused 
Richard's death? 

Robin Hood and Longbeard. — ^What 
title did Robin claim ? Give the date and 
place of his birth. What was his real 
name? Describe his band. In what 
forest did he live? Who were his chief 
men? How did he select them? Give 
instances of his skill in archery. What 
knight did he aid ? What present did the 
knight make to Robin? Where was he 
almost captured once? Describe the oc- 
currence. Describe Robin's meeting with 
the King. Tell the story of the Bishop 
of Hereford. What do the ballads say of 
Robin's death ? What was hia last effort ? 

Who was Longbeard? What did the 
mob call him ? Of what occupation liad 
he been? :How did he act towards his 
brother? Where used he to address the 
mob? Who resolved to kill him? Where 
did he take refuge? How was he forced 
out? Describe his death. What did the 
people think of it? 



Reion of Johk. 

Chief Events. — How long did John 
reig^? What was his character? What 
crime did he commit? With whom had 
he a quarrel? From what did it arise? 
What did the Pope proclaim? Give the 
date. What forced John to submission? 
What was the great event of the reign? 
Give the date. Where was the Charter 
signed ? Who was called over to take the 
throne? Where, and of what, did John 
die ? Who succeeded him ? 

Uagna Charta. — ^Who had a better 
right to the throne than John ? How was 
this youth captured? What happened at 
Falaiso? Describe the murder at Rouen. 

What caused John's quarrel with the 
Pope? What threat did John utter? 
What was an Interdict? How did John 
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extort money ? Give an instance. What 
submission to the Pope did John make ? 
Who rose against him ? Who drew up the 
deed t What was John's answer ? Where 
is Bonnymead? From what places did 
the King and the Barons come? What 
was the document called? How did John 
act after signing it? What caused his 
death ? 



Beion of Henrt III. 

Chief Events. — ^What was the length of 
Henry's reign? Name a longer reign. 
Who was at first Begent ? What two men 
then contended for power? How often 
did Henry invade France ? Name two of 
his battles there. 

Where did the Barons meet? What 
laws were enacted ? Give the date. Who 
headed the popular party? Where was 
Henry defeated? Give tiie date. What 
assembly was founded by Montfort? Give 
the date. At what battle was Montfort 
killed ? Who was the philosopher of the 
time? Who succeeded Henry ? 

Sir Simon the Bighteons. — What 
coronet did he wear? What French pro- 
vince did he once rule? Why were the 
English discontented? Give the date of 
the Provisions of Oxford. What badge 
did Leicester's men wear? Describe the 
Battle of Lewes. What rash act did 
Prince Edward commit? 

Of what two classes had Parliament 
previously consisted? Who were added 
by Leicester? What House was thus 
founded ? Give the data 

What led to the Battle of Evesham? 
Describe the death of Montfort How 
was his body treated ? 

Experiments of Boger Bacon.— What 
were the two chief objects of scientific 
search during the Middle Ages ? Describe 
their supposed effects. Describe the 
laboratory of an Alchemist. With what 
did he work? What was the man called 
who told fortunes by the stars ? Describe 
his instruments and his work. 

Who was Boger Bacon? What philo- 
sophy did he found? Where was he 
bom? At what universities did he study? 
Of what substance and what instrument 
had he certain notions in advance of his 
age? 

. What was the usual superstition then 
in such cases? What befel him in old 
a^? Give the date. How long was ho 
in prison? Whers did he die? 



BsioN or Edwabd L 

Chief Events. — ^Howlong did this reign 
last? What conquest was first achieved? 
Give the date of its completion. Who 
was the defeated Prince ? 

What event left the Scottish throne 
vacant? Which competitor was selected? 
With what result? Who arose to lead 
the Scotch? Name his great victory. 
Give the date. What finally happened to 
Wallace? Who then became King of 
Scotland? Give the date. What did 
Edward I. do? Where did he die? Who 
succeeded him ? 

Longshanb — ^Who is meant by this 
name? Whither did he go before his 
father's death? What danger befel him? 
Tell the stoxy. Who is said to have saved 
his life? 

What ambitious design did Edward 
form? Who inhabite<f Wales? Name the 
Prince and his chief stronghold. What 
plan did Edward try at first? Tell his 
next resource. What was its result? How 
and where did Llewellyn's death occur? 
Give the date. What was done with his 
head? 

What did Edward claim in regard to 
Scotland? Whom did he make King? 
Give Baliol's nickname and its meaning. 
When was Baliol dethroned? Who was 
the first hero of Scottish history? De- 
scribe his victory at Stirling. What was 
Surrey's mistake? What is said about 
Cressingham's skin ? 

How did Edward then treat Scotland? 
Where was Wallace lying? Describe the 
battle that followed. What was the fate 
of Wallace ? When was he executed ? 

Whom did Bruce stab, and where? 
Describe the scone. Who completed the 
murder? What were his words? Give 
the date of Bruce's coronation. What 
oath did Edward, when dying, impose 
upon his son? 



BsiGN or Edward II. 

Chief Events. — ^What was the char- 
acter of Edward II. ? To whom did he 
intrust the Government? What was the 
fate of these men? What was the chief 
event of the reign ? Give day and date. 
Who was defeated there? Name two 
minor events of the reign. By whom was 
Edward deposed? Where was he im- 
prinoned and murdered? Who suooeoded 
him? 
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Bannoekbom and Berkeley.— Who 

WB the first Prince of Wales ? How did 
he waste his time 7 What at last stirred 
him to action T What castle was in danger 
of capture f What army did Edward IL 
raise ? State the number of Brace's army ? 
What gave a name to the battle ? What 
attempt to relieye Stirling did Edward 
make? Who intercepted the band? 
What did Douglas propose t Describe his 
conduct. 

With whom did Bruce fight on the 
evening before the battle T Was it a fair 
encounter? How was Robert easily re- 
cognised? What weapon did he carry? 
Bow did he meet the attack ? With what 
result? 

How did Bruce render the English 
cavalry useless? What are ccMropaf 
How were Edward's numbers rendered 
useless ? What stratagem finally decided 
the day? 

In what hall was Edward IL deposed? 
What action did the Boyal Steward per- 
form? Who were the jailers at Berkeley 
Castle? What occurred one night? What 
were the townsfolk told next day? What 
dreadful report of Edward's death was 
spread abroad ? 



Bbign or Edwaiu) IIL 

Chief Events. — How long did the reign 
of Edward III. last? Name a battle won 
against the Scots in 183a What is the 
French war usually called? Why did 
Edward claim the French crown ? What 
was the date of the Battle of Gre^y? 
Who won his spurs there? What is the 
meaning of " won his spurs " ? What city 
was then taken ? What battle was fought 
in 1356? Who was made prisoner there? 
What treaty was made in 1360? What 
expedition did the Black Prince under- 
take? Name his chief yictory there. 
Give the date. What churchman at- 
tracted attention in this reign? Against 
what men and what custom did he con- 
tend? Who succeeded Edward m. ? 

The Black Prince. — Whose son was 
the Black Prince ? Why was he so called ? 
Where and when wss he bom? Where 
was he knighted? What river impeded 
King Edward's march in France? At 
what place did he carry his army across ? 
Who opposed the passage? Where was 
the great battle fought? What troops 
aided the English cause specially? From 
what position did King Edwara watch the 



fight? Narrate a conversation he had 
about his son. 

What naval battle was fought in 1350? 
Where was Edward when the foe ap- 
proached? What was a naval battle then 
like? 

What province in France did the Black 
Prince rule? What great battle did he 
win ? Give the date. What ground did he 
choose? How were archers then dressed ? 
Who was made prisoner in the battle? 
Describe his entry into London. 

What was the turning-point in the career 
of the Black Prince? Whom did he aid 
in Spain? Name the two battles fought 
there. How did the Spaniard treat him ? 
How did he raise money in France? Give 
the date of his death. 



Bbign of Richabd IL 

Chief Events. — How old was Kichard 
on his accession ? How long did he reign ? 
Whom did he resemble in character? 
Where did a rebellion begin? What ex- 
cited it? How did it end? What was 
Chevy Chase? What remarkable law was 
passed in 1392 a.d. How did Bichard's 
reign end ? Where is he supposed to have 
been murdered? What House then re- 
ceived the crown ? 

The Biot of Wat Tyler.— Where did 
Tyler live ? What was his trade ? What 
tax was then laid on the people ? What 
enraged Tyler? Give the date of the riot. 
Who else headed the insurgents ? Where 
did they muster ? Describe their weapons. 
Where did King Richard first meet them ? 
What was London Bridge like then? 
Where did Richard then meet the rioters ? 
With what result ? Who stayed behind ? 
Give a specimen of Tyler's demands. 
Where was the first meeting held? De- 
scribe the conversation that took place. 
Who struck Tyler first? Describe hitf 
dc^th. How did Richard face the mob? 
With what result? 

John Wycliffe. — Of what shire was 
Wycliffe a native? To what university 
did he belong ? Against what men did he 
write and inreach ? What other abuse did 
he oppose ? What position did he hold at 
Oxford? What name was given to his 
disciples ? What great work of translation 
did he undertake? Where was this per- 
formed? Of what did he die? Give the 
date. What revenge was wreaked on his 
remains ? In what reigns did the Lollards 
suffer persecntiou f Who was the first 
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Protestant inar^ in England ? Name a 
leader of the Lollards who suffered. 

Chevy Chase.— What two old baUads 
are here named? Whose contest do they 
celebrate? What does CheTy Chase de- 
scribe? How did Percy act? What was 
the mortf How many men did Douglas 
head ? What fierce words passed between 
them ? How did Douglas arrange his men ? 
Describe the single combat of Douglas and 
Percy. How were they slain? How did 
Hugh Montgomery perish ? What was the 
extent of the slaughter ? How did Wither- 
ington fight ? What sad scene closes the 
picture? 

At what time was Otterbum fought? 
How far did Douglas advance ? Describe 
his interview at Newcastle with Percy. 
Give the date. What was the sise of the 
rival armies ? What letter reached Percy ? 
What was the standard of the Douglas? 
What was that of the English? Describe 
the combat of Douglas and Percy. What 
slaughter took place? How was Percy 
released? 



VIII.-HOUSE OF LANCASTER. 

Write a list, with dates, of the three 
Kings of this line. 



BxioN or Hknrt IY. 

CMef Events.— How long did Henry 
IV. reign? Who were now preaching 
boldly ? In what year was a law passed 
against heretics ? What punishment was 
enacted against them? Who suffered 
first? 

Who formed a league against Henry ? In 
what battle were they defeated? Who 
was slain there? What prisoner did the 
English now make? Where and when 
was he taken ? How long did he remain 
in prison ? Who succeeded Henry IY. ? 

Hotspur.— What was this soldier's real 
name ? What license did Shakspere take 
with his history ? How was he slain ? 

What was strange in the alliance of 
Douglas and Percy ? Who was Olendower ? 
Where did the armies meet ? What was 
Hotspur's war-cry ? What was that of the 
royal troops ? How did Henry avoid fight- 
ing with Douglas ? What tradition tells 
the disappointment of Olendower ? 



Sbion oi' HxiTBT y. 
Chief Events.— How long did Henry 
Y, reign? Who was the leader of the 



Lollards? When was he executed? What 
was the date of the Battle of Agincourt ? 
Where is that village? What capture 
completed Henry's conquest of France? 
Where was the treaty made ? Who suc- 
ceeded Henry V. 

The Prisoner of Windsor.— Where is 
the Bass Bock ? What was the title of the 
young Prince ? Who had charge of him ? 
Whither was he bound? Why did his 
father wish to send him away? Where 
was he captured by the English ? In what 
prisoqs was he lo^ed? 

What accomplishments did he acquire ? 
Whose poetry did he study? Name his 
own poem. What scene does it describe ? 
Who was this lady ? When did he marry 
her? 

What was the chief battle of the Frencli 
war ? By what route did Henry cross to 
France? What siege did he first under- 
take ? How did he then direct his march ? 
What river crossed his path ? Where did 
he ford it ? How did he defend his archers ? 
In what form did he array them? De- 
scribe the King's dress? How did the 
French intend to mutilate any archer 
whom they captured ? 

Describe Henry's arrangements. At 
what hour was the signal given? What 
was the signal ? What impeded the French 
cavalry ? Did James I. of Scotland fight 
at Agincourt? With whom did the war 
continue after the Treaty of Troyes? On 
what condition did the Scottish King serve 
under the English flag? Who was his 
Scottish opponent? What was the chief 
exploit of James I. ? Where is Dreux? 

How long was James a captive in Eng- 
land ? What stem task did he set him- 
self to accomplish ? With what result ? 
Describe the death of James L Give the 
date. 



BuoN or Hbnbt VL 

Chief Events. — How long did Henry 
YL reign? Who conducted the French 
war? What great battle was fought? 
Who arose to deliver France ? What city 
did she relieve? Give the date. Where 
was Charles crowned? What was the fate 
of Joan? Give the date of her death. 
When did Bedford die? Who was the 
last of the great English soldiers in this 
war ? When was he killed ? What were 
then the only remnants of the English 
dominions in France ? Who led the rebel- 
lion of 1460 1 
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How long did th« Wtf of th* Boms lut? 
OiT» the dMim. How did it g«t its name ? 
What two Houiee were the riyal perties ? 
For what did thej contend T From what 
King did both trace dewent T 

Where waa the flrrt skirmish f What 
battles foUowedT Where was York killed? 
Who was his son T What great soldier 
Joined Edward t What title does he bear 
in historj? What yictorj gare Edward 
the crown? Oire the date. Whither did 
HenrjfleeL 

Joan of Arc— What object had the 
EngUsh in this French war? Where is 
Orleans? To whom did Joan first go? 
What was her native Tillage? What were 
her age and appearance? How did she 
saj that she received her commands from 
HeaTen ? What was the Governor's opinion? 
How did she array herself? How did she 
address the Daaphin ? To what rank was 
she promoted? Describe her sword and 
her banner. How did she enter Orleans? 
Describe her actions in the city. Where 
was she wounded? Where was Charles 
crowned? What accident may be con- 
sidered an omen of her fall ? Where was 
she made prisoner ? Describe the incident. 
Give the date of her death. Describe the 
scene. 

The Flnckiug of Two Boees.— Where 
Is the Temple? Who quarrelled in the 
garden there? What statement did 
Somerset make? Which plnoked a white 
rose? What words does Shakspere 
ascribe to Bichard Plantagenet ? 

For what position did Somerset and 
York contend? Who obtained it? In 
what year did the war begin? Where 
was the first battle fought ? Who was the 
Kingmaker? What were his aiq>earance 
and character ? Describe his hospitality ? 
Who was the wife of Henry YL? What 
was her character? 

What were the four most remarkable 
battles of the war? How did the Battle 
of Wakefield begin ? What device led to 
York's defeat ? How did Clifford mutilate 
the body? What brutal murder did 
Clifford then commit ? Where is Towton ? 
Give the date of the battle. What did 
Warwick do before the fight ? What kind 
of storm raged during the battle? Where 
was Warwick slain? Give the date. 
What mistake occurred in the Lancas- 
trian lines? Who won the day? What 
battle took place twenty days later ? De- 
scribe the murder of Prince Edward. 



IX.-HOUSE OF YORK. 

Write a list, with dates, of the three 
Kings of the House of York. 



BxioK' or Edward IT. 

Chief Events.— How many years did 
Edward lY. reign ? What victory estab- 
lished his power ? What powerful friend 
did Edward lose? Who joined the King- 
maker? What forced Edward to th^ 
Continent? What battle did he win on 
his return ? What was the probable cause 
of Henry's death ? Who introduced Print- 
ing into England ? Give the date. What 
treaty closed the French war ? Who waa 
murdered by Edward's order in 1478? 
Who were the successors of Edward FY ? 



Bnoir OF Edwajeld Y. 

Chief Events. — How long did this reign 
last? Where was Edward seized? By 
whom? Where was he imprisoned ? Who 
else was confined there ? What title did 
Gloucester assume? Who was then exe- 
cuted ? By whose aid did Bichard become 
King? 



I 



BXION OV BlOHARD IIL 

Chief Events. — How long did Bichard 
reign ? What murder is said to have been 
perpetrated, in the Tower? Where was 
Bichard then? Who revolted against 
him ? What was the fate of Buckingham ? 
Who invaded England ? Where was the 
decisive battle fought? Who was slain 
there? Give the date. 

The Princes in the Tower.— What 
part of the Tower is regarded as the scene 
of this murder? Is the story certainly 
true? Where was Bichard at this time? 
To whom did he send, and what was the 
message? Who were the prisoners? Did 
Brackenbury obey orders? To whom was 
he forced to g^ve up his keys ? Who were 
the actual murderers? Bepeat Shak- 
spere's lines describing the Princes. How 
was the murder committed? What was 
done with the bodies? Who wrote the 
stoiy of this crime ? Why would he try 
to blacken Bichard's character? 

Battle of Bosworth Field.— Where 
was this battle fought? Describe the 
rival leaders? Where did Henry land? 
What army had he ? How did he please 
the Welsh ? Fruui whom did he derive 
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his nam« Tudor? Where did Bichard 
muster his army ? How did Richard spend 
the night before the battle? What horse 
did he ride? Whose desertion rendered 
him hopeless? How was he easily recog- 
nised? What attempt did he make? 
What became of the crown ? Why is this 
battle a tnming-point? 



X.-THE FIVE TUDOR 
SOVEREIGNS. 



Write a list, with 
Tudor Sovereigns. 



dates, of the five 



RsioN OF Henry VIL 

Chief Events — From whom did the 
Tudors receive their name? Whom did 
Owen marry ? How were the rival Koses 
united? Who was the first impostor? 
Where did he api)ear? Where was he 
defeated 7 ' Whom did he personate ? 

Who was the chief impostor of the reign ? 
Whose title did he daim ? Give the date 
of his appearance in Ireland? Where did 
he first land in England ? Who supported 
his claim ? Where did he make his third 
attempt? In what siege did he fail? 
When was he executed? 

Who were the two great discoverers of 
this time? What did they discover? 
Give dates. What marriage took place 
in 1602 ? Why was it an important union ? 
Who succeeded Henry VIL? 

Perkin Warbeck. — Of what is Henry's 
reign full? What was the personal ai>- 
pearance of Warbedc? Where did he 
make his first appearance ? Who received 
him cordially? How was he treated in 
France? Who was his chief supporter 
on the Continent? Who was Warbeck 
leally? How was the correspondence de- 
tected ? What baflled Warbeck's Invasion 
at Deal ? Who was now King of Scotland ? 
To whom was Perkin married? How did 
James IV. aid him? With what result? 
Whither did Warbeck then go? Why 
did he try Cornwall next? How many 
men did he collect? What city did he 
besiege? Why was there no battle at 
Taunton? What became of Perkin's 
wife ? What was done with the impostor ? 

The Voyag^e of Cabot. — How many 
ships did John Cabot command? Who 
was his son? What port did they sail 
from? In what was Sebastian skilled? 
What was the great object of the voyage ? 
How many men were on board? What 



sights did they witness ? What name was 
given to the first land seen? Give the 
date. What kind of people lived there? 
Name the beasts, birds, and fishes abound- 
ing there. What were the respective 
discoveries of Columbus and Cabot? 
Whither did the Cabots then saU ? What 
obliged them to return home? What 
titles and rewards did Sebastian receive ? 



Kbion ot HBincT VIII. 

Chief Events. — How long did Henry 
reign? What war did he undertake? 
What was the Battle of Spurs ? Who feU 
at Flodden? Give the date? Who was 
Henry's Prime Minister at first ? What 
high offices did WoUey attain? What 
share did Henry take in the Kef ormation ? 
What title did he receive from the Pope? 
What changed his views? Where and 
when did he die ? How was the Church 
of England finally severed from Rome? 
When were the monasteries suppressed? 
What was the Bloody Statute ? Who were 
Henry's chief advisers now ? What befel 
Cromwell ? Name Henry's six wives, and 
tell what became of them? What event 
occurred in 1542? Who were Henry's 
great contemporaries? What was the 
Field of the Cloth of Gold ? Give the date. 
Who succeeded Henry VIIL ? 

A Field of Blood, ftc— Who invaded 
England now ? What peculiar name did 
he bear ? Where did he choose his posi- 
tion? What river passes the place? 
What challenge passed between the 
leaders? What nobles warned James 
against fighting ? How did he reject the 
warning? What movement brought the 
armies together? What did the Scots do 
before marching ? At what hour did the 
battle begin ? Describe the fortune of the 
day on the wings. Describe the death of 
James. 

Who met near Calais in 1620? Describe 
the exact position of the field. In what 
dwelling did Henry reside? Whathappened 
to Frauds' tent ? Describe Henry's dress. 
What passed between them? What is 
hippocrast Give an example of Queen 
Catherine's splendour. How did the 
Kings spend their time ? What two trees 
were emblems of the nations ? 

Cardinal Wolsey. — What was Wolsey's 
university? How did he win the favour 
of Henry VII.? How did he please 
Henry VIII. ? In what year did he be- 
rome Papal Legate ? What was his chief 

u  
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dMiref Mliose friendihip did he try to 
cnltiTftter Who was Henry's first wife? 
How was she related to the Emperor 7 
What did Henry now seek for? Where 
did the trial take place? Narrate the 
conduct of Queen Catherine. What en- 
raged Henry in this matter? Who bore 
the blame t Whither did Wolsey retire? 
TeU the story of the jester. What did 
Wolsey sign himself at this time ? Whither 
did he then retire? Describe his arrest. 
Where did he die? At what date? What 
were his celebrated last words ? How did 
Henry receive the news of his death? 



Bkiqn of Edward VL 

Chief Events How long did Edward 

reign? Who conducted the Grovemment? 
What battle was fought in 1547? Who 
headed the Norfolk rebellion? What 
great work did Somerset perform? For 
what was he tried? Giye the date of bis 
execution. Who was his rival ? What title 
did this nobleman then take ? What mar- 
riage was intended to secure the throne ? 
Who was declared heir to the throne? 
How old was Edward at his death ? 



Beion of Mart L 

Chief Events.— How long did Mary 
reign? What happened to Lady Jane 
Grey? Whom did Mary marry? Who 
became Papal Legate? When did the 
persecution begin? Who were the most 
celebrated martyrs? Where did they 
suffer? In what war were the English 
embroiled? What fortress did they lose? 
Give the date. At what age did Mary die? 
Who succeeded her? 

Smith£eld and Oxford. — Who were 
the four leading martyrs of this time? 
Who suffered first? Show hlB coolness in 
view of death. Who stood near him at 
the stake? Wlio suffered together at 
Oxford? Tell what you know of Hugh 
Latimer. What was his view of the "real 
presence"? How were he and Bidley 
dressed at the stake? What presents did 
Ridley give ? What was hung round their 
necks ? Give Latimer's last words. What 
weakness did Cranmer display in prison ? 
How did he act and speak at the stake? 
Give the date of his martyrdom ? 



&ZIOM' OF ElIZABXTU. 

Chief Events.— How long did Eliza- 
beth reign ? Give the opening and cloaiog 



dates of her reign. What religious changes 
were made? How did the Church of Eng- 
land suffer in 1566 ? Who was Elizabeth's 
wisest minister ? Name her most brilliant 
courtiers, la what two respects was her 
reign celebrated ? Who was the great dis- 
coverer ? Who were the chief poets ? 

Who sought safety in England in 1568 ? 
How was she treated? Why did Elizabeth 
dread her? How many years did she lie 
in prison? Where was she tried? Give 
the date of her execution. 

What was the Armada? Who sent it? 
With what object? Where was it first 
attacked? Where finally scattered, and 
how ? Give the month and year. 

What land was now finally subdued? 
Who led the rebels ? What English leader 
was victoriouu 1 Give the date. 

At what age did Elizabeth die? Who 
succeeded herf 

Mary Queen of Scots. — How did Mary 
enter England ? Give the date: How old 
was she then? Tell what you know of her 
previous history. Why was Elizabeth 
jealous of her? In what castle was she 
first confined ? What stronger fortress then 
received her? What crime was she ac- 
cused of sharing? Who was her great 
opponent? Who wished to mjirry her? 
How did Elizabeth prevent this? Give 
the date. 

Who formed the final plot? What two 
objects had the plot? Who carried the 
letters to Mary? How was the plot dis- 
covered? What minister of Elizabeth 
read the letters ? How were the conspira- 
tors punished ? 

Where is Fotheringay Castle ? How was 
the Queen of England represented at the 
trial? How did the trial proceed ? When 
did Mary's firmness give way? What did 
she say in reply to the charges ? Who de- 
fended her ? Where was sentence given? 

What time elapsed between trial and 
execution ? Who brought the warrant to 
Fotheringay? Describe Mary's farewell 
supper. How did she dress next morning Y 
Describe her interview with Melville. 
Describe the scaffold and the headsman. 
Who preached the sermon? How were 
Mary's eyea bound? TeU the incident of 
the lap-dog. 

The Spanish Armada.— Whore is the 
Hoe? What occurred there one July 
evening? What news arrived? Who 
calmed the oonfusion? What were his 
words? Describe the appearance of the 
Armadik WlxAtWMtkgaUeon! Deaoribo 
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a gaUioM. Who was the English admiral ? 
Why had the English ships an advantage 
in the fight? How long did the English 
follow? Who lay at Dunkirk? What was 
his object ? B7 what stratagem were the 
Spaniards scattered ? What cry did they 
raise? Describe the scene that night 
By what route did the Spanish ships, 
escape ? Tell some incidents of their flight. 
How many ships reached Spain ? 

Death-bed of Queen Bess. — Who was 
one of Elizabeth's last favourites ? With 
what gift is she said to have presented 
him? In what difficulty did he involve 
himself ? By whom did he send the ring ? 
Why did she not deliver it? What was 
the result ? Give the date of Essex' death. 
How is ElLsabeth said to have treated the 
Countess? To what condition was the 
Queen reduced before her death? What 
did she say about the succession ? Whom 
did she name as her successor ? What was 
her last action? 



XI.-THE SEVEN STUART 
SOVEREIGNS. 

Write out a list, with dates, of the Seven 
Stuart Sovereigns. Who ruled during the 
Commonwealth? What was his title? 
Give the dates of the Restoration of the 
Stuarts, and the Abdication of James II. 



Beion of Jamxs L 

Chief Events.— How long did James I. 
reign? In what plot was Baleigh con- 
cerned? What was a more serious con- 
spiracy? Give the date. What church 
system did James seek to establish in 
Scotland? What class did he treat 
severely ? What were the two famous trials 
of the reign? On what (juestions did 
James L quarrel with the House of Com- 
mons ? What marriage was negotiated for 
the Prince of Wales ? What was the result 
of its breaklng-off ? How long did James 
reign in Scotland: and how long over 
Great Britain? Who succeeded him? 

The Gunpowder Treason.— How did 
James treat the Roman CathoUcs ? Who 
first conceived a plan of revenge ? What 
was his design 7 Who were chosen as ac- 
complices ? Where did they swear secrecy ? 
What house was then taken? How did it 
suit their purpose? Where was the gun- 
powder stored? What tronhled them as 
they were digging? What i&ise alarm did 



they receive ? How many barrels of gun- 
powder were carried thither? How was it 
hidden? What nobleman received a 
warning? How was it conveyed? What 
mysterious words did the letter contain ? 
How was the allusion explained? Who 
was seized in the cellar? How was he 
dealt with? Give the date and day. 
Where did the other conspirators go? 
What accident befel them? Where were 
most of them executed? 

Sir Walter Baleigh. — Where was 
Raleigh bom, and where was he educated? 
What service as a soldier did he see? 
Whom did he join as a coloniser? What 
act of gallantry secured for him the favour 
of Elizabeth? Where did Gilbert perish? 
What American State did Raleigh found ? 
What three plants did he introduce into 
Europe? Whose neighbour was he in 
Ireland? For what did Elizabeth im- 
prison him? Where was his coimtry- 
house? What river did he explore? At 
what siege in Spain did he serve? Where 
was he tried? How many years was he in 
prison? How did he beguile the time? 
How did he obtain his release? What 
fleet did he sail with ? What town did he 
attack? Who demanded his arrest? Give 
the date of his execution. What chaige 
did he solemnly deny? Tell what he said 
on the scaffold. 

Voyage of the Mayflower. — Who 
settled at Leyden in the reign^>f James I.? 
What resolve did they form ? Name the 
two ships they prepared. Where did they 
embark? Under what name do they ap- 
pear in history? Which vessel gave up 
the voyage? Give the date. How many 
were on board? How many days were 
spent in the voyage? At what place did 
they reach America? Describe the diffi- 
culties of landing. What did they find on 
the shore? Who attacked them? What 
name did they give to the bay where they 
landed? Who were the first governors? 
To what strait of famine were they once 
reduced? Who was their best soldier? 
Describe the visit of a red man. What 
emblem of hostility was sent by a chief? 
What reply did Bradford make? 



BsiGN 07 Chaklbs L 

Chief Events.— How long did Charles L 
reign? What struggle began? What 
great law was now passed ? Give the data 
Where was Buckingham murdered ? Who 
then became the advisers of Charles? Who 
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nfnaed to paj diip-nMmey? How did 
Land treat the Scotch f What defenaiTe 
movement did that nation commence? 
What Pailiament met in 1640? Where 
was Strafford cxecnted? Name the three 
great hattlea of the (StU War. How did 
Charles pass into the power of the Parlia- 
ment? Where was he tried? Give the 
date of his execution. What form of 
government waa then estahUabed? Bjr 
whom? 

How a Smg of England lost his 
Head. — ^Who was the wife of CSiarles L ? 
How did she inflnenoe her husband? What 
tax became most odious? Who opposed 
it? What was the date and what the 
result of his trial? Who were the leading 
opponents of the King? 

How long did the war last? To whom did 
Charles flee? Who were the moderate 
section of the Parliament? Who struggled 
with them? What occupation did OliTer 
Cromwell follow at first? What name did 
his soldiers bear? How did he remove 
his enemies from the House? 

What tribunal tried the King? What 
was done to the Great Seal? How did 
Charles meet his judges ? What occurred, 
that seemed a bad omen? How was Us 
speech unlike his usual style? What part 
of the Legislature were not present? 
What change in dress did the members 
make on the seventh day? 

Who prayed with Charles to the end? 
Where was the scaffold erected? Tell the 
last words of the King. Give day and 
date. What did the headsman do and say? 



ThS COMMOirWKAXTH. 

Chief Events. — How long did the Com- 
monwealth last? For how many years did 
Cromwell rule? Under what title? In 
what batUe did Cromwell defeat the 
Scotch? Where did he defeat Charles IL? 
Who gained great naval victories ? What 
event of 1653 prepared for Oliver's elec- 
tion? What document appointed him 
Protector? Under whose dominion did 
he place England? How were the deigy 
controlled? What island was taken from 
Spain? Where did Blake gain his victory 
of 1657? What House did Cromwell try 
to form? How was this prevented? When 
did Oliver die? Who succeeded him? 
How many months did he hold power? 
What state of affairs followed? Who re- 
stored the Stuarts? Where had Charles 
IL been living? 



Escape of Charles IL— With what 
hope did Charles leave the lost field of 
Worcester? What disguise did he as- 
sume? What river did he try to- cross? 
In what wood did he hide ? Describe his 
adventures in the oak, and with the chops. 
What names did Charles assume? Who 
followed his journey as a sentinel? Do- 
scribe his interview with the blacksmith 
and the butler. Where did Charles stay 
in Somersetshire? Describe his disap- 
pointment at Burport. From what port 
did he sail? Give an instance of his cool- 
ness. Where did he land in France? 

CromweU and the Long Parliament. 
— What purpose had the Long Parlia- 
ment in view? What resolve did Cromwell 
form? What news did Ingoldsby bring to 
him? Who went to the House with him? 
How was he dressed? How did he act on 
entering the House? What did he say to 
Harrison? What appearance did he pre- 
sent on the floor? Who tried to put Iiim 
down? What was his retort? What 
signal brought in the soldiers? How was 
the Speaker treated? What did Cromwell 
say of the mace ? What words passed be- 
tween Vane and Cromwell? What two 
things did he send to Whitehall? How 
did he speak of this deed to his officers? 



Bkiok of Charlbs n. 

Chief Events. — ^How long did Charles 
IL reign ? What two adherents of Crom- 
well were executed? How were the re- 
mains of the Protector treated? What 
three disasters now bef el England ? When 
was Clarendon driven into exile? Who 
supplied hi3 place as Minister? Give two 
instances of the meanness of Charles. 
What famous Act was passed now? What 
does it secure? Give the date. What Bill 
was lost in 1680? What was its object? 
What was the last public event of this 
reign? Who were tried for this? Who 
succeeded Charles IL ? 

The Plague and the Fire.— What was 
the source of the Plague ? In whose reign 
did the worst attack occur? What were 
its first effects? How was an infected 
dwelling marked? How were the dead 
removed? How were they buried? What 
was the condition of the streets? Describe 
the actions of a certain maniac How did 
some try to avoid infection? When did 
the violence of the Plague abate? When 
was it finally driven from London? 

Where did the Fire break out? What 
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wind was blowing? Describe the scene on 
the Thames and in suburban fields. How 
many houses were burning at once ? What 
caused a dense smoke? What various 
kinds of danger existed? What was the 
grandest sight during the Fire? What 
damage did the falling roof do? How 
were spectators injured? What rumour 
added to the terror? 



Bjeign of Jambs IL 

Chief Events. — How long did James 
[I. reign? What two invasions took place 
in 1685? Where was Argyle seized? What 
was his fate? Where did Monmouth land ? 
In what battle was he defeated? What 
was the Bloody Assize? 

What religion did James try to estab- 
lish? How did he violate the laws? Who 
opposed the Second Declaration? With 
what result? Who was then invited to be 
King? Whither did James flee? Where 
did he die? 

The Last Battle on English Soil.— 
What battle was this? Who was Mon- 
mouth ? Who commanded the royal army? 
What plan did Monmouth form? From 
what city did he advance? At what o'clock 
did he start ? What covered his approach ? 
Describe the equipment of his men ? What 
sort of cavalry had he? How many miles 
had they to go ? What caution was given ? 
What was the rebel watchword? 

How was the moor intersected? What 
accident gave the alarm? What royal 
troops were on the watch? What unex- 
pected obstacle impeded th« rebels ? What 
words passed? What firing took place? 
What deprived the rebels of powder? How 
were the royal cannon brought forward? 
Describe the arrest of Monmouth. Where 
was he executed? What terrible scene 
occurred? 

How a King of England lost his 
Crown. — What was James II. to Charles 
L? What did James proclaim? Why 
was this illegal? Give the date. How did 
James treat the Universities ? What order 
was given about the reading of the De- 
claration? How many obeyed the order? 
Who signed a petition against such royal 
acts? Where were these persons tried? 
What was the verdict? How did the 
people display their joy? 

Who bore the letter to William of 
Orange? Where did that Prince land? 
Give the date. When did James resolve 
to leave the country? What did he do In 



crossing 'the Thames? Where was his 
ship stopped? Who ordered him to be 
set at liberty? Who had previously 
arrested him? Where did he find a ship 
to carry him to France? What battle in 
Ireland ruined his hopes ? Give the date. 



BsiGN OF William and Maby. 

Chief Eyent8.~How long did William 
and Mary reign? When did Mary die? 
How long did William reign alone ? Who 
upheld the cause of James in Scotland ? 
Where was he killed? What was the 
chief scene of the war? Name, with dates, 
the chief events of the war there ? Give 
the date of the Massacre of Glencoe. 
What battles did William fight against 
the armies of Louis XIV. ? In what sea- 
fight were the French defeated? What 
treaty closed the war ? What colony was 
founded in 1698? What Act arranged the 
succession to the crown? Who were ap- 
pointed to succeed Anne? At what age 
did William die? Who succeeded him ? 

Glencoe and Darien. — Who had not 
yet submitted in Scotland? What procla- 
mation was issued? Who delayed the 
taking of the oath? To what place did 
he go first? To whom was he forced to 
go afterwards? How long did the journey 
take him? Did he take the oath ? Who 
resolved to punish him ? What paper did 
William sign ? 

How many soldiers went to Glencoe? 
What dan resided there ? How were the 
soldiers received? When did the mas- 
sacre begin? How many were slain? 
Where did the rest go ? 

Where is the Isthmus of Darien ? What 
engineering plans have been formed re- 
garding it ? Who fixed on it as a site for 
a colony? Why is it suitable for com- 
merce? How many ships and men left 
Leith ? Narrate the sources of the failure. 
Who prepared to attack them? What 
cruel orders did the Engli^ Government 
send out? Where did the colonists at last 
take refuge? What was the fate of the 
second expedition ? Who endeavoured to 
restore this colony ? 



Beion of Quejev Anns. 

Chief Events. — How longdidthis reign 
last? What war began at once? What 
were the chief scenes of this contest? 
What two achievements signalized the 
year 1704? Name the other three battler 
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of HirlboronsflL Whftt treatj elOMd the 
war T What were the chief domestic events 
of the reign T Whose trial took place in 
1710 T What party was then losing ground T 
What line of soyereigna closed with AnneT 
Who succeeded her? 

Marlborough — What was Harlbo- 
rongh's name T What was his character T 
When did he attain his greatest fame? 
How had Churchill obtained his earl- 
dom? Whither did he march in 1704? 
What French marshals opposed him? 
What was the first point of attack? Of 
what mistake did Marlborongh take ad- 
vantage? How was Marlborongh forced 
to resign ? On what terms were the Queen 
and the Ihichess? Who supplanted the 
former ? Of what was the Duke accused? 
Whither did he retire ? 



XII.-HOUSE OF BRUNSWICK. 

Write a list, with dates, of the sove- 
reigns of the House of Brunswick. What 
are the dates of the Begencjr ? What was 
the relationship between Oeoq^e JJL and 
QeorgellL 



BxiON or GzoRox I. 

Chief Events. — How long did George I. 
reign ? What party came at once to power ? 
What Act was passed inl716? What hap- 
pened then in Scotland? What defeat 
destroyed the hopes of the Jacobites? 
What two blows fell upon Spain? What 
was the great commercial trouble of the 
reign ? Give the date. Who then became 
Premier ? Who succeeded George L ? 

The SontlL Sea Babble.— Who was 
Mr. Aislabie? What proposal did he 
make? What did a cautious member 
suggest ? What two companies began to 
bid? How did one obtain a preference? 
What intention did Aislabie make known ? 
How did Blunt reply? 

Where was Walpole's country seat? To 
what place did the South Sea Company 
trade? To what height did the shares 
rise? What other companies were formed? 
Where were the shares bought and sold ? 
What persons thronged the Alley? Give 
an instance of the knavery practised? 
What exalted persons dealt in these 
shares? What caused the crash? How 
did the people show their anger? Who 
alleviated the woes caused by this disas- 



fiBion or GiOBAi n. 

Cbief Events. — How long did George 
n. reign? How long was Walpole Pre- 
mier ? What was his chief political 
scheme? Give the date. What riots 
occurred in 1786 ? What religious move- 
ment belongs to this time? What two 
battles were fought? Give dates. Who 
led the British at Dettingen? What is 
the great Jacobite Rebellion called? 
Where did Charles land? What battle 
did he win? Where was he finally de- 
feated ? Give the date. Who now became 
conspicuous as a statesman? Give tho 
dates of the Seven Years' War. Who won 
Plassey? What victory confirmed the 
conquest of Canada? Who succeeded 
Geoi^ IL? 

Adventures of Prince Charlie.^What 
were the adherents of tiie Stuarts called? 
What was the name of the young Preten- 
der? What claim did he advance to the 
throne ? Describe his personal appearance. 
Was his education good ? In what dress 
did he leave Borne ? What name did he 
assume at Gravelines ? In what ship did 
he sail to Scotland ? Where did he land? 
Where was his standard raised? What 
mistake did Cope make ? Whither did 
Charles march? What battle followed? 
Describe tho encounter. By what city did 
Charles enter England? How far did he 
penetrate? What was the cause of his 
retreat ? What occurred in Glasgow and 
at Falkirk? Who now commanded the 
Boyal forces? Where were his head- 
quarters ? What was the Bout of Moy ? 

In what condition were the rebel forces? 
What surprise did the Pretender attempt? 
What was the result ? How did the Battle 
of Cnlloden open ? Give the date. What 
request did Lord George Murray make ? 
How had Cumberland provided for the 
Highland attack ? How did the Maodon- 
aids act I 

To what castle did Charles ride? In 
what island did he then take refuge ? By 
whose heroic aid did he escape ? Describe 
their voyage to Skye. In what disguise 
did the Prince reach Basay ? What was 
the future career of Flora Macdonald? 
Describe the perils of Charles on the main- 
land. What reward did the Government 
offer for his arrest? What shelter did 
Charles find on Benalder? What was the 
date of his leaving Scotland? 

Under what name did he visit London 
afterwards? How used the Jacobites to 
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drink the Elng'fl heftltht What proof of 
the existence of tlie Jacobite- spirit was 
given at a later period? Describe the old 
age of Charles Edward. 

How Clive founded onr Indian Em- 
pire. — To what town did Clive belong? 
What was his character as a boy? In 
what capacity did he go to India? De- 
scribe his attempt at suicide. What were 
his two great exploits in India? What 
made him a soldier ? Describe the siege 
of Arcot. On what day did the foe make 
an attack? 

Whose cruelty caiued the tragedy of the 
"Black Hole"? What was the sixe of 
the cell? Describe the dreadful night 
Did all die? What battle avenged the 
crime? How were the Indian cannon 
placed? Describe Clive's movements. 
Give the date. Describe the death of 
Clive. 

The Victory and Death of Wolfe. ~ 
Who was the victor at Qneboc? What 
army did he command? Who was the 
admiral, and what great sailors aided him ? 
Describe the position of Qaebec Where 
was Wolfe's camp ? How was the British 
fleet assailed? What plain lay above the 
city 7 How did Wolfe resolve to attack 
the fortress? Describe the enterprise. 
What did Montcalm think? Describe 
thebatUe. How was Wolf e killed ? TeU 
his last words. 



* colonists uae ? How did the British sufTer? 
What saved them from utter destruction? 
How many colonies gained their independ- 
ence? Who was the hero of the contest? 



Bkion or Geobob HE. 

Chief Events.— How long did George 
III. reign ? Who was Begent during the 
last ten of these years? Why was a 
B«gency necessary ? What Act led to the 
American War ? In what year did the 
war begin? Name the chief battles of 
the war. How did the war end ? Name 
three other leading events of this portion 
of the reign? Who was the second founder 
of our Indian Empire ? How did his trial 
end? 

Boston and Lexington.— What cargo 
was carried in 1778 to Boston? What had 
made the American people angry? What 
resolve did they form? What orders did 
the guard receive ? What did the merchant 
ask the governor to do? How was the 
refusal received ? What was done with 
the tea? 

In the following year what did certain 
British officers do ? What was their real 
object? How was the alarm given? What 
did tiie troops do? What weaipon did the 



Bsiair OF Gkobos HI. — {Continued.) 

Chief Events. — In what war did Britain 
now embark? What two battles did Nel- 
son win? When did the Irish rebellion 
occur ? When was Ireland united to Great 
Britain ? In what action did Nelson baffle 
Napoleon ? Name the two statesmen who 
died in ISOd When did the Peninsular 
War begin ? Who was the British Com- 
mander-in-chief? What were the chief 
battles of the war ? What war took place 
in 1812-14 ? Where was Napoleon finally 
defeated? Give the date. Who succeeded 
George IIL ? 

Death of Nelson.— Where is Cape 
Trafalgar? What was Nelson's signal? 
Name his ship. What coat did he persist 
in wearing? Give the date of this battle. 
Who was Nelson's colleague? Describe 
the fire tiie F'fetory endured. What vessel 
did she attack ? What vessel became en- 
tangled with the Victory t How and where 
was Nelson shot? To what place was the 
wounded Admiral carried? Narrate his 
last words. When did he die ? 

Waterloo.— Who gave a ball in Brus- 
sels just before this battle? When did 
Wellington receive the news of Napoleon's 
approach? What orders did he issue to 
the staff? What battle took place on 
the 16th June? Who fought, and with 
what result? What other action took 
place on the same day? 

What weather preceded the Battle of 
Waterloo? Describe the field. What 
difficulty was caused by the wet weather? 
When did the battle begin? What was 
the French plan of attack? How did the 
British meet it? When did the Pmssiana 
come up? What was Napoleon's Isst re- 
source? How was the movement foiled? 



BxTGN or Gbobos IY. 

Chief Events.— How long did George 
rv. reign ? Who was the diief statesman 
of the reign? What share did Britain 
take in the Greek war?- In what battle 
was the Turkish navy destroyed? What 
great politloal event occurred in 1880f 
Who succeeded George IY. ? 
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Bnoir OF Wiluaii IV. 

Chief Events.— How long did wniiam 
TV. refgn T Name an early erent ot the 
reign. Who oonstraeted this line? What 
Act waa paand in 1832? Name an event 
of 18S3w Who SQceeeded William IV. ? 

The LooomotlYe. — ^Deaeribe the boj- 
hood of George Stephenaon. What posi- 
tion did he hold at eighteen years of age ? 
How did he spend his SaturdAys? Who 
was his son? What snoeess brought him 
Into local notice? Where was the Looo- 
motive invented ? Whose aid did Stephen- 
son receive? In what year did he make 
Ills flist engine? What railway was now 
projected? What was the principal ob- 
stacle to the work? What premium was 
offered? State the speed of the Bocket 
What accident happened at the trial trip? 
When did George Stephenson die ? 



Itnoir OF QuKBH Viotoua. 

CShief Erents. -— How long has Her 
Majesty now reigned? Whose daughter 
was she? What wars occurred early in 
her reign? What event marked 184S? 
Who was the Irish demagogue of the 
Ume? Give the date of the Bepeal of the 
Oom Laws. What events occurred tn 
1861 and 1852? 

When did the Kuasian War begin? 
What was its first operation? What was 
Its great event? What {daces were at- 
tacked in the Baltic? When did the war 
dose? 

Wh*t outbreak happened in 1867 ? 
What were its centres ? Who crushed the 
Mutiny? 'What Bill was then passed? 
Give the date. 

How did the Civil War in America 
affect England? From what other two 
sources did trouble arise? When was the 
Atlantic Gable successfully laid? When 
was the Second Beform Bill passed? Give 
the date of the Al^ssinian War? What 
was the political work of the session of 
1809? 

Voyage of Franklin.— When did the 
expedition sail ? Name the ships. Where 
had Franklin previously seen service? 
How old was he now? What was the ob- 
ject of the expedition? Where is Cape 
Farewell? What do ships meet there? 
What is the ice-blink? Where do the 
voyagers store up food ? What sights sur- 
round them? How do they spend the 
long winter? What is the danger when 
the ice breaks up? 



What vessel went out to seek for Frank- 
lin? Who commanded her? Where did 
he winter ? What tokens kindled a hope 
of success? What offioer found the caimaf 
What articles lay around ? 

Where did Franklin's ships spend their 
first winter? When did Sir John die? 
Who abandoned the ships? Where did 
Croxier's party perish? What discovery 
had then been made? Who made the same 
discovery at a later date ? 

Sieg^ of SebastopoL— Where is this 
dty ? Where did our armies land ? Give 
the date. What battle was first fought? 
What plants abound in the Crimea? Who 
was the first man killed? Name the ports 
of the French and British positions? 
What heroic deed was performed, October 
26? Who has celebrated this in poetry? 

When did the Battle of Inkermann take 
place? What sounds preceded it? How 
did the Bussians attempt a surprise? 
What was the object of our troops? When 
did tiie French come up? 

Describe the sufferings of the winter. 
How was the camp joined to Balaklava ? 
What two fortresses were assailed ? Why 
is an earthwork sometimes better than 
masonry? 

What fortress did the French take in 
September 1856? What was the fortune 
of the British? Describe their attack. 
Who was the "Hero of the Bedan"? 
What happened on the next night? 

Siege of Locknow. — Who was the 
CommiBsiqner of Oude? How did the 
Mutiny first occur ? In what building did 
the British take refuge ? Where did Law- 
rence first meet the mutineers? De- 
scribe his retreat. How was Sir Henry 
Lawrence killed ? How were the besieged 
supplied with food? What discomforts 
had they to endure ? Who now directed 
the defence? Describe the cunning of an 
African rifleman. How was Fulton slain ? 
Who came to relieve Lncknow? From what 
city had relief come ? Who led the army ? 
Describe its advance. Who was lulled 
immediately after the relief? What ar- 
ticles of plunder were seised in Lucknow? 
What terrible fate fell upon the relieved? 
Who came at last to deliver the garrison 
of the Besidency ? Who carried the plans 
of the (Aiy to Sir Colin? Describe this 
brave man's adventures. How did Sir 
Colin approach the Besidency ? Give the 
date of the final relict Whose death 
took place Just ater the reUef of the 
dty? 
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The Atlantic Cables.— what names 
are associated with the invention of the land 
telegraph ? When was the first submarine 
cable laid? Where? What is the scien- 
tific fact on which the action of the tele- 
graph rests ? Why is the electric wire 
supported on glass or earthenware? How 
is the wire insulated in the submarine tele- 
graph ? When was the first attempt to lay 
an Atlantic cable made ? What caused its 
failure? Why did the cable of 1858 cease 
to act ? When was the next attempt made ? 
With what result? What double success 
was acfaiieyed in 1866? 

The AbysslnlazL War.— Where is 
Abyssinia? What may it be called? What 
caused the outbreak of the war of 1868? 
What was the name of the king? Who 
commanded the British expedition? What 



were the greatest difficulties which his 
forces encountered ? In what fortress did 
Theodore await their advance ? On what 
did he rest his hopes of defeating the Eng- 
lish ? Where did the first encounter take 
place ? With what result ? When were 
the captives liberated ? How were the 
Abyssinians punished ? What was the end 
of Theodore? 

CoXLClllsiOlL— What are the chief do- 
mestic events in British history since 1860? 
What caused the nation great anxiety in 
the end of 1871? What important Irish 
Acts have lately been passed ? What 
measures were passed in 1872 ? When 
and where did David Livingstone die t 
What was the origin of the Ashantee War? 
Who was the English commander ? What 
was the result? 
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